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THE RISE OF CABINET GOVERNMENT 

1689-1754 

CHAPTER XL 1 1 

WILLIAM III. AND MARY II. 

WILLIAM III. 1689-1702. MARY II. 1689—1694 
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' The Mutiny Act and the Toleration Act . . . . 1689 
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I. The new Government and the Mutiny Act. 1689.-- It was 
unlikely that William would long be popular. He was cold, and 
reserved, and he manifestly cared more for the struggle on the 
ConfineflMaan for the strife which never ceased between English 
parties. Yet he was sagacious enough to know that it was only 
by managing English affairs with firmness and wisdom that he 
could hope to carry England with him in his conflict with France ; 
and he did his work so well that, though few of his new subjects 
loved him, most of them learned to respect him. As he owed 
his crown to the support of both parties, he chose his first ministers 
from both. In March his throne was exposed to some danger. 
The army was dissatisfied in consequence of the s habb y part which 
in. u u 
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it had played when called on to defend James II., and one iefi- 
ment mutinied. Only the Dutch troops could be trusted, and it 
was by them that the mutiny was suppressed. The punishment 
of mutinous soldiers by courts martial had been forbidden by tne 
Petition of Right (see p. 508). Parliament now passed a Mutiny Act, 





William III. 


which authorised the maintenance of discipline by such courts for 
six months only. The Act has been since renewed from year to 
year, and as, if it dropped, the king would have no lawful means 
of maintaining discipline, Parliament thus maintains control over 
the army. 

2. The Toleration Act and the Nonjurors. 1689. — Still more 


i 



RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


% Mary II. ‘ 

An attempt made to carry a Comprehension Bill (see pp. 598, 599), 
which was intended to attract Dissenters to the Church by altering 
the Thayer B«ok, ended in complete failure. All holders of office in 
Church and State were required to take the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance to the new sovereigns. About 400 of the clergy with 
Archbishop Bancroft and six other bishops refused to swear. Their 
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offices were conferred on others, and they, holding that they and 
those who continued to acknowledge them were the true Church, 
founded a body which, under the name of Nonjurors, continued to 
exist for more than a century. 

3. Locke’s Letters on Toleration. 1689.— The Toleration Act 
itself was in the main the fruit of the change which had taken place 
in the political circumstances of the nation since the Restoration. 
Men had had reason to be afraid of Roman Catholics, and were no 
longer afraid of Dissenters. Alongside of this political change, how- 
ever, had grown up a change of opinion amongst the thinking men 
who had especial influence in the Whig party. In 1689 the philo- 
sopher Locke published his ‘ Letters on Toleration.’ They were 

much less heroic than Milton’s 
‘ Areopagitica ’ (see p. 546), and 
instead of dwelling on the bracing 
effects of liberty on the human e 
spirit, maintained the view that 
the State had no business to inter- 
fere with religious, conviction. A 
Church, according to Locke, was 
‘ a voluntary society of men join- 
ing themselves together of their 
own accord, in order to the 
public worshipping of God in 
such manner as they shall judge 
acceptable to Him and effectual 
to the salvation of^ their souls.’ 
On such voluntary associations 
the State had no right to impose penalties. 

4. Establishment of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 1689. In 
Scotland and Ireland William had to fight for his crown. In Scot- 
land, before the Parliament met, the Episcopal clergy were 
‘ rabbled,’ that is to say, were driven from their parishes»«r|thmsult 
and ill-usage by angry crowds. Parliament then declared James 
to have forfeited the crown and gave it to William and Mary. , 
It also declared Presbyterianism to be the religion of the country. 

5. Killiecrankie. 1689. — To many of the nobles the establish- 
ment of a clergy which owed them no respect was distasteful, and 
some, of whom the most conspicuous were the Duke of Gordon 
and Viscount Dundee, who had till lately been known as Graham 
of Claverhouse (see p. 620), drew their swords for James. Gordon 
held out in Edinburgh Castle till June 13. Dundee, following the 
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example of Montrose (see p. 547), a Graham like himself, gathered 
•the Highland clans around him. On July 27, he drew up his 
force on the flat ground at the head of the pass of Killiecrankie. 
William’s general, Mackay, toiled up the steep hillside to attack 
him. His soldiers had been supplied 
with bayonets, a new French inven- 
tion intended to make each soldier 
a pikeman as well as a musketeer. 

The invention had not yet been per- . 
fected, and the bayonets had to be 
fixed in the muzzles of the guns. 

When Mackay’s men reached the 
top exhausted by the climb and the 
summer heat, they fired their shots, 
and then, seeing the . Highlanders 
, rushing upon them, fumbled with 
their bayonets. Before they could 
get them fixed the Highlanders, 
witTi their flashing broadswords, were 
upon them. Dundee had been killed 
by the first fire, but his men swept 
the lowland soldiers down the pass, 
leaping lightly over the rocks and 
slaying as they went. The High- 
landers, caring more for plunder 
than for James, returned home to 
deposit their booty in safety. 

6. The Pacification of the High- 
lands. 1691— 1692.— The High- 
landers were poor, and in 1691 a dis- 
tribution of 15,000/. amongst the 
chiefs of the clans brought them one 
by c£ie ta submission. December 31 
was announced as the last day on 
which the oaths acknowledging Wil- 
liam woufd be accepted;. By that 
time all had resolved to give way ; but one of the number, M ac Ian 
Glencoe, the head of a small clan, one of the many into which 
the Macdonalds were divided, took pride in being the last to sub- 
mit, an if made his appearance on the 31st. Unfortunately lie by 
mistake came to a gentleman who had no authority to accept his 
oath, and when he reached a person who could accept it, the 
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appointed day had passed. The Master- of Stair, 1 William’s chfef 
minister in Scotland, thought this an excellent opportunity to show, 
the Highlanders that the Government could punish as well as re- 
ward, and asked William’s leave to destroy Maclan’s clan, on the 
plea that they had, like most other Highland clans, been guilty in 
past time of acts of brigandage and murder. William gave his 
assent, writing that it would be good to ‘ extirpate that set of thieves.’ 

7. The Massacre of Glencoe. 1692.-— The Master of Stair pro- 
ceeded to execute, in a peculiarly treacherous manner, the order 
which he had obtained. He sent into Glencoe a party of soldiers, 
who gave out on their arrival that they had come as friends. They 
lived with, the clansmen, ate ai their tables, joked, and played 
fit cards with them. On the morning of February r3, 1692, 
whilst it was still dark, the soldiers surrounded the huts of those 
very men with whom they had been making merry the evening 
before. They then dragged many of them out of their beds and $ 
murdered them, firing at such as fled. Not a few, indeed, succeeded 
in making their escape, but the mountains on either side of the glen 
were lofty and rugged, and most of those who took^refuge in them 
died of cold and hunger amidst the rocks and the snow. When the 
tfkle was told at Edinburgh the Scottish Parliament broke out into 
indignation, and William had to dismiss the Master of Stair from 
office. It was the first time that the Lowland Scotch had shown 
compassion for Highlanders. Hitherto they had always treated 
• them as a wild and savage race of plunderers for whom there was 
no mercy. 

8. The Siege of Londonderry. 1689. — In Ireland William 
had to deal with something like national resistance. < 5 n March 12 
James, bringing with him some French officers, landed at Kinsale. 
Tyrconnel had ready for him an ill-equipped and ill-disciplined *\ 
Irish army. To the native Irish James was still the lawful king, 
whose title was unaffected, by anything that an English Parliament 
could do. To the English and Scottish colonists he uiere 

usurper, the enemy of their creed and nation. The northern 
Protestants, chased from their homes with outrage, took refuge 
in Enniskillen and Londonderry. In Londonderry the 'governor, 
Lundy, prepared to surrender, but when James arrived with his 
army the inhabitants took the defence into their own hands and 
closed the gates in his face. The besiegers strictly? blockaded 

! In Scotland, the eldest sons of lords and viscounts were known by the 
title of Master. 
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Me town by land and threw a .boom across the river Foyle, so that 
• no food might enter from the sea. The defenders were before long 
reduced to feed on horse-flesh, and they had not much of that. 
From the top of the cathedral they could see ships which William 
had sent to their relief, but the ships lay inactive for weeks. Men 
who had been well off were glad to feed on the flesh of dogs, and 
even to gnaw hides in the hope of getting nourishment out of 
them. At last, on July 30, three of the ships moved up the river. 
One of them dashed at the boom and broke it, though she Was herself 
driven on shore by the recoil. The tide, however, rose and floated 
her off. The whole store of food was borne safely to the town, and 
Londonderry was saved. James and his Irish army marched away. 
On the day of his retreat an Irish force was defeated at Ncwtowp 
Butler by the Protestants of Enniskillen,- 

9. The Irish Parliament. 1689. — On Slay 7, whilst James was 
before Londonderry, the Irish Parliament met at Dublin. The 
House of Commons was almost entirely composed of native Irish, 
and the Parliament passed an Act annulling all the English con- 
fiscations sineg 1641. The lands taken by force in times past were 
to be restored to the Irish owners or their heirs. Those English, 
however, who had acquired Irish confiscated lands by purchase 
were to be compensated, and to find money for this compensation 
an Act of Attainder was passed against about 2,000 of William’s 
partisans. As most of them were out of harm’s way, but little 
blood was likely to be shed, though a great deal of property would 
change owners. A considerable part of Irish land having been ' 
confiscated by the English authorities during the past forty years, 
this proceeding did not appear in Ireland to be as outrageous as it 
would have seemed in a settled country like England. 

10. Schomberg sent to Ireland. 1689. — Once more England 
and Ireland were brought into direct antagonism. Not only did 
Protestant Englishmen sympathise deeply with the wrongs of 
ths# r q*matrymen in Ireland, whilst they were unable to perceive 
that the .Irish had suffered any wrongs at all, but they could 
not fail to see that if James established himself in Ireland, he 
would next attempt, with French help, to establish himself in 
England. As it had been in Elizabeth’s reign so it was now. 

'Dither England must conquer Ireland, or Ireland would be 
used l^y £? foreign nation to conquer England. Accordingly, in 
August, Schomberg— who had been a French marshal, but, being 
a Protestant, had resigned his high position after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes (see p. 638) rather than renounce his 
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faith— was sent by William with an English army to Carrickfergus. 

The weather was bad, and the arrangements of the commissariat ' 
were worse, so that disease broke out among the soldiers, and 
nothing serious was done during the remainder of the year. 

1 r. The Bill of Rights and the Dissolution of the Convention 
Parliament. 1689—1690.— 111 England, the Convention Parliament 
had passed a Bill of Rights, embodying the demands of the 
former Declaration of Rights (see p. 647). Since then it had 
grown intractable. The Whig majority had forgotten the services 
rendered by the Tories against James, and, treating them as 
enemies, was eager to take vengeance on them. When, therefore, 
a Bill of Indemnity was brought in, the Whigs excepted from it so 
«?,any of the Tory leaders on the ground that they had supported 
the harsh acts of the last two kings, that William, who cared for 
neither party, suddenly prorogued Parliament and then dissolved it. 

12. Settlement of the Revenue. 1690, — A new Parliament, in <r 
which the majority was Tory, met on March 20, 1690, and by 
confining to four years their grant of nearly half the revenue of the 
Crown, put a check upon any attempt of a future Jcing to make 
himself absolute. Subsequently the grant became annual ; after 
which no king could avoid summoning Parliament every year, as 

he could not make himself financially independent of the Plouse 
of Commons. The supremacy of Parliament was thus, as far as 
law could do it, practically secured. Finally, an Act of Grace 1 
gave an indemnity to all excepting a few persons, to whom no 
harm w-as intended as long as they abstained, from attacking the 
Government. 

13. The Conquest of Ireland. 1690—1691. On Juni 14, 1690, 
William landed at Carrickfergus. On July 1, he defeated James at 
the battle of the Boyne. Schomberg was killed, and James fled t.o 
Kinsale, where he embarked for France. William entered Dublin 
in triumph, and, marching on through the country, on August 8 
laid siege to Limerick. Wet weather set in and causeej. tjpjse^se 
amongst the besiegers, whilst the Irish general, Sarsfield, sweep- 
ing round them, destroyed the siege guns on their way to 
batter the walls. William for the time abandoned the attack 
and returned to England. In 1691 a Dutch general, Ginkell, was 
placed in command of the English army. Under him were * 
Mackay, who had been defeated at Killiecrankie, and R-u vigny, a 

1 An Act of Grace was similar to an Act of Indemnity, except that it 
originated with the king, and could only be accepted or rejected, not amended 
by the Houses. 



French Protestant refugee. Thus commanded; William’s troops 
» took Atblone on June 30, and on July 12 destroyed the Irish army 
at A ugh rim. Limerick was again besieged, and, on October 3, It 
capitulated. All officers and soldiers who wished to go to France 
were allowed to emigrate. To the Irish Catholics were granted 
such privileges in the exercise of their religion as they had enjoyed 
in the reign of Charles II., when there had been a connivance at 
the exercise of the Roman Catholic worship so long as it was not 
obtrusive. The Irish Parliament, however, representing now the 
English colony alone, called for persecuting measures, and William 
had to govern Ireland, if he was to govern Ireland at all, in accord- 
ance with its wishes. Limerick became deservedly known amongst 
the Irish as ‘ the City of the violated treaty.’ * 

14. War with France. 1689 — 1690. —In the meantime, whilst 
William was distracted by foes in his own kingdom, Louis had 

^ been doing his best to get the better of his enemies. In 1689 
the allies were able to make head against him without any de- 
cisive result. In 1690 Louis sent his best Admiral, Tourville, to 
sw^ep the Channel and invade England whilst William was away 
in Ireland. Off Beachy Head Tourville was met by a combined 
English and Dutch fleet. In the battle which followed, the English 
Admiral, Herbert, who had lately been created Lord Torrington, 
kept, probably through mere mismanagement, his own ships out of 
harm's way, whilst he allowed his Dutch allies to expose them- 
selves to danger. Under these circumstances Tourville gained the 
victory, whilst in the Netherlands the French Marshal, Luxembourg, 
defeated the allied armies at Fleurus. Though William had been 
for some time unpopular in England as a foreigner, yet the nation 
now rallied round him as the enemy of the French. Tourville 

* sailed down the Channel, and asked a fisherman with whom he 
came up what he thought of King James. “ He is a very worthy 
gentleman, I believe,” was the reply, “ God bless him.” Tourville 
the^i ;^ked the fisherman to take service on board his ship. 
“ Wha!? I,” answered the man, “ go with the French to fight 
against the English ? Your honour must excuse me ; I could 
not do ft to save my life.” Thousands of Englishmen who were 
indifferent to the claims of James or William would have nothing 
no say to James because he had put himself under the protection 
of the French. 

1 5. "Disgrace of Marlborough. 1691—1692. ■•Churchill, who had 
been created Earl of Marlborough by William, had won distinction 
as a soldier both in Ireland and in the Netherlands. Both as an 
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Englishman and as a soldier he was offended at the favour shown fo 
foreigners by William. Dutchmen and Frenchmen were promoted 
over the heads of English officers. Dutchmen filled the most lucra- 
tive posts at court, and were raised to the English peerage. It was., 
perhaps, natural that William should advance those whom he 
knew best and trusted most, but in so doing he alienated a great 
number of Englishmen. Men high in office doubted whether a 
government thus constituted could last, and, partly because they 
were personally disgusted, partly because they wished to make 
themselves safe in any event, entered into communication with 
James, and promised to support his claims, a promise which they 
intended to keep or break as might be most convenient to themselves. 
Marlborough went further than any. In 1691, he offered to move 
an address in the House of Lords, asking William to dismiss the 
foreigners, assuring James that, if William refused, the army and 
navy would expel him from England ; and he also induced the 
Princess Anne to put herself in opposition to her sister, the Queen. 
On this William deprived Marlborough of all his offices. 

16. La Hogue, Steinkirk, and Landen. 1692 — 1(^93. — Amongst 
those who had offered their services to James was Admiral Russell, 
a brother of the Lord Russell who had been beheaded (see p. 626). 
He was an ill-tempered man, and being dissatisfied in consequence 
of some real or fancied slight, told a Jacobite agent that he was will- 
ing to help James to regain the throne. Yet his offer was not with- 
out limitation. “ Do not think,” he added, “ that I will let the French 
triumph over us in our own sea. Understand this, that if I meet them 
I fight them ; ay, though His Majesty himself should be on board.” 
Russell kept his word as far as the fighting was concerired. When 
in 1692 a French fleet and army were made ready for the invasion of 
England, he met the fleet near the Bay of La Hogue and utterly 
defeated it. His sailors followed up their victory and set on fire the 
greater number of the French ships, though they lay under the pro- 
tection of batteries on shore. The French navy, indeecj, was jaot 
swept from the sea, but the mastery had passed into the h ands of the 
English. No further attempt was made by the French in this war to 
invade England, and Louis, intent upon victories on shore, Took little 
trouble to maintain his navy. On land Louis still had the superiority. 
In 1692, the year of the English victory at La Hogue, his army took’ 
Namur, and defeated the allies at Steinkirk with William at then- 
head. In 1693 the French won another victory at Neerwinden, or, ac- 
cording to another name sometimes given to the battle, at Landen. 

17. Beginning of the National Debt. 1692.— After both these 
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defeats, William had, in his usual fashion, so rallied his defeated 
troops, that the French gained little by their victories. In the end 
success would come to the side which had most endurance. Money 
was as much needed as men, and, in 1692, Parliament decided on 
borrowing 1,000,00 ol. for the support of the war. Kings and Parlia- 
ments had often borrowed money before, but in the long run they 
had failed either to pay interest or to repay the principal, and this 
loan is understood to be the beginning of the National Debt, because 
it was the first on which interest was steadily paid. The last piece 
of gold, the French king had said, would carry the day, and 
England with her commerce was likely to provide more gold than 
France, where trade was throttled by the constant interference 
of the Government, and deprived of the protection of an efficient 
navy. 

18. Disorder in the Government. 1693.— On his return after his 
defeat at Neervvinden, William found everything in disorder. The 
House of Commons was out of temper in consequence of the military 
failure, and still more because of the corruption prevailing amongst 
the king’s ministers, and the disorder of the administration. The 
system of drawing ministers from both parties had led to quarrels, 
and the House of Commons was at least as inefficient as the 
Government. There, was no assured majority in it. If, as oTten 
happened, fifty or a hundred Whigs went off one day to amuse 
themselves at tennis, or to see a new play or a cock-fight, the 
Tories carried everything before them. If, on another day, fifty 
or a hundred Tories chose to disport themselves in the same 
manner, the Whigs could undo all that had been done by their 
rivals. There was, in those times, no fearof the constituencies before 
the eyes of a member of Parliament. No division-lists were printed 
and no speeches reported. “ Nobody,” said an active politician, “ can 
know one day what a House of Commons will do the next.” 

19. The Whig Junto. 1693 -1694.— Acting upon the advice of 
S^nd^rl^nd, who, though in James’s reign he had changed his 
reiigion to retain his place, was a shrewd observer of mankind, 
William provided a remedy for these disorders. Before the 
end of '1694 h e discharged his Tory ministers and filled their 
posts with Whigs, who had now the sole possession of office. 
The four leading Whigs, who were consulted on all important 
matters *nd who were popularly known as the Junto, were 
Lord Somers, the Lord Keeper, a statesmanlike and large-minded 
lawyer ; Admiral Russell, the First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Charles Montague, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, an acute and 
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able financier ; and Thomas Wharton, afterwards Lord Whartmfj 
Comptroller of the Household, a man of the worst character 
but an excellent electioneering agent, versed in all the arts which 
win adherents to a. political party. What William hoped from 
this change of system was that, by having ministers w ho were of 
one mind, he would be able to have a House of Commons of one 
mind. Whig members would think it worth while to attend the 
House steadily, at personal inconvenience to themselves, not only 
because they wished to keep their own friends in office, but because 
those friends, as long as they remained in office, would dispose of 
plenty of well-paid posts and rewards of various kinds, and were 
more likely to give them to men who voted steadily for them than 
to, those who did not. 

20. The Junto the Beginning of the Modern Cabinet. — 
Nothing was further from William’s thoughts than the introduc- 
tion of a new kind of government. The ministers were still his 
ministers, and what he expected of them was that they would carry 
on the war more efficiently. Nevertheless, the formation of the 
Junto was a great step in advance in the direction of the modern 
Cabinet system, because it recognised frankly what Charles II. 
had occasionally recognised tacitly, that the growth of the power 
of fhe House of Commons was so great that the king could not 
govern satisfactorily unless the views of his ministers accorded 
with those ol a majority of the House of Commons. It is evident 
now that this admission would ultimately lead to government, not 
by the king, but by a Cabinet supporting itself on an organised 
party in the House of Commons ; but ideas grow slowly, and there 
would be much opposition to overcome before such a system could 
take root with general approbation. 

21. The Bank of England. 1694.— The increased strength of 
William’s government was not long in showing itself. In 1694 the 
Bank of England was founded, at the suggestion of William 
Paterson, a Scotchman who, through the influence of Moniague, 
had become a member of the House of Commons. The growing 
wealth of the country made it necessary that a place should be 
found in which money might be more safely deposited th&n with 
the goldsmiths (see p. 604), and the new iBank, having received 
deposits of money, made a loan to the Crown on the security of a • 
Parliamentary promise that interest should be paid till t^c capital*' 
was returned. The Government was thereby put in possession 
of sufficient resources to enable it to carry on the war successfully. 
This would not have happened unless moneyed men hacl been 
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Confident in the stability, of William’s government and of Parlia- 
• mentary institutions. 

22. The Place Bill. 1694. — Useful as the concentration of 

.power in the hands of the Whig Junto was, it raised alarm lest the 

ministers should become too strong. The system of winning votes 
in Parliament by corruption was on the increase, and the favourite 
device of a minister in need of support was to give to a member of 
the House of Commons a place revocable at the pleasure of the 
Crown, and thereby to bind him by self-interest to vote as the 
minister pleased. This system, bad enough when the ministers 
were of different parties, became intolerable when they were all 
of one party, and it now seemed possible that the Whig Junto 
might keep itself permanently in office by the votes which^ it 
purchased. Independent members, indeed, had from time to time 
introduced a Place Bill, making it illegal for any member of the 
« House of Commons to hold not merely small offices unconnected 
with politics, but even the great ministerial posts, such as those of 
^Secretary of State or a Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but the 
influence of^the ministers had been too strong for them, and 
they were no more successful in 1694 than they had been in former 
years. 

23. The Second Triennial Act. 1694. — Another grievance 
was actually removed in 1694. As the law then stood a king who 
had a Parliament to his mind might retain it to his death, even if 
the feelings of the nation had undergone a complete change, as 
had been the case in the course of the seventeen and a half years 
during which Charles II. retained the Cavalier Parliament. By the 
Triennial Act bf 1694 it was enacted that no Parliament should 
last longer than three years. It was, therefore, quite different from 
the Triennial Act of 1641 (see p. 530), which enacted that a Parlia- 
ment should be summoned at least once in three years. 

24. Death of Mary. 1694. — Scarcely was the Triennial Act 
passed yffien Queen Mary was attacked by the small-pox, and in 
those days, when vaccination had not yet been discovered, the 
ravages caused by the small-pox were enormous. The physicians 
soon assured William that there was no hope. He was stern and 
self-contained in the presence of most men, but he was warmly 
affectionate to the few whom he really loved. His grief was now 
heart-reiKling : “ There is no hope,” he said to one of the bishops. 

“ 1 was the happiest man on earth, and I am the most miserable. 
She had no fault — none : you knew her well, but you could not 
know — nobody but myself could know — her goodness.” The 
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cfaeen died, but she left a memorial behind her. Charles II. had 
,begun to build a magnificent palace at Greenwich. When the news 
of the Battle of La Hogue reached England, Mary announced her 
intention of completing the palace as a place of refuge for sailors 
disabled in the service of their country. Greenwich Hospital is 
the lasting monument of the gentle queen. 
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i. The Liberty of the Press. 1695.— Ever since the Restora- 
tion, except for a short interval, there had been a series of licensing 
acts, authorising the Crown to appoint a licenser, without whose 
leave no book or newspaper could be published. In 1695 the 
House of Commons refused to renew the Act, and the press 
suddenly became free. The House does not seem to have had 
any idea of the importance of this step, and established the liberty 
of the press simply because the licensers had given a good deal 
of *mi 4 by*Lnce. Yet what they did would hardly have been done 
twenty years before. The Toleration Act, allowing men to worship 
as they pleased, and to preach as they pleased, had brought about 
a state of mind which was certain, before long, to lead to the 
^permission to men to print what they pleased. 

• 2. The Surrender of Namur. 1695.— The campaign of 1695, 
in the .Netherlands, was marked by William’s first success. His 
financial resources were now far greater than those of Louis, and 
he took Namur, though a French army was in the field to relieve 
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it. The French had never lost a battle or a fortified to\fn 
during fifty-two years, but at last their career of victory was. 


r 


checked. 

3. The Restoration of the Currency and the Treason-Trials 
Act. 1696.— At home Charles Montague, with the assistance of 
Sir Isaac Newton, the great mathematician and astronomer, suc- 
ceeded in restoring the currency. Coins, up to that time, had been 
usually struck with smooth edges, and rogues had been in the habit 
of clipping off thin flakes of gold or silver as they passed through 
their hands. The result was that sixpences or shillings were 
seldom worth their full value. There were constant quarrels 
over every payment. New coins were now issued with milled 
edges, so that it would be impossible for anyone to clip them 
without being detected. The act authorising the re-coinage was 
followed by another, allowing persons accused of treason to have 
lawyers to plead for them in court ; a permission which, up to 
this time, had been refused. 

4. Ministerial Corruption. 1695-1696. — In spite of the success 
of William's government, there were in existence grave causes 
of dissatisfaction with the state of affairs. Corruption reigned 
amongst those whose influence was worth selling. In 1695 the 
Duke of Leeds — better known by his earlier title of Danby-r-was 
found guilty of taking a bribe, and it was well known that even 
ministers who did not take bribes became wealthy by means of 
gifts received for their services, as, indeed, ministers had done 
in former reigns. What was worse still, English ministers had, 
almost from the beginning of William’s reign, endeavoured to make 
their position sure in the event of a counter-revolution, by pro- 
fessing allegiance to James whilst they remained in the service 
of William. At one time Marlborough had been guilty of even 
greater baseness, having sent to James information of an English 
expedition against Brest, in consequence of which the expedition 
was driven off with heavy loss, and its commander, Talmash, slain. 
No wonder William trusted his Dutch servants as he tfullecPno 
English ones, and that he sought to reward them by grants which, 
according to precedents set by earlier Kings, he held, himself 
entitled to make out of the property of the' Crown. Bentinck, to 
whom he was especially attached, he had made Earl of Portland 
but when, in 1696, he proposed to give him a large estate in Wales? 
the Commons remonstrated, and Portland declined the gift* 

5. The Assassination Plot. 1696. — From the unpopularity 

which attached itself to William in consequence of these pro- 
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■eefedings the Jacobites conceived: new hopes. Louis offered to 
■jpend soldiers to their help if they would first rise in insurrection. 


i>rit of Hampton Court Palace ; built by Sir Christopher Wren for William III. 

/, on the other hand, offered to rise if Louis would first send 
ers. About forty Jacobites agreed in thinking that the shortest 
out of the difficulty ; was to murder William. They knew that, 
111. XX 
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when he went out hunting from Hampton Court, he returned fcy a 
narrow lane, and that he usually had with him only twenty-five 
guards. They thought it would be easy work to spring into the 
lane and shoot him. The plot was, however, betrayed, and some 


Part of Hampton Court; built for William III. by Sir Christopher r Wren. 

of the plotters were executed. The discovery of this design to 
assassinate William made him once more popular. In imitation 
of what had been done when Elizabeth's life was ff in- danger 
(see p. 456)) the greater part of the lidrds and Commons bound 
themselves by an association to defend William’s government, 
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arid to support the succession of the Princess Anne in the event 
of his death. The form op this association was circulated in the 
country, and signed by thousands. 

6. The Peace of Ryswick. 1697. Since the taking of Namur 
there had been no more fighting. In 1697 a general peace was 
signed at Ryswick. Louis gave up all the conquests which he had 
made in the war, and acknowledged William as king. William 
had, for the first time, the satisfaction of bringing to a close a 
war from which his great antagonist had gained no advantage. 
France was impoverished and England was prosperous. As Louis 
had said, the last gold piece had won (see p. 659). William returned 
thanks for the peace in the new St. Paul’s built by Sir Christopher 
Wren in place of the old cathedral destroyed in the great fir** 
(see p. 592). 

7. Reduction of the Army. 1698 1699. — Scarcely was the war 
$ at an end when a controversy broke out between William and 

the House of Commons. William knew that the larger the armed 
force which England could maintain, the more chance there was that 
LoSis would ke # ep the peace which he had been forced to sign. The 
Commons, on the other hand, were anxious to diminish the ex- 
penditure, and were specially jealous of the existence of a large 
standing army which might be used, as it had been used by 
Cromwell, to establish an absolute government. Many Whigs 
deserted the ministers and joined the Tories on this point. 
In January 1698, the army was reduced to 10,000 men. In 
December it was reduced to 7,000. In March 1699, William was 
compelled to dismiss his Dutch guards. His irritation was so 
great that it was with the greatest difficulty that he was held back 
from abdicating the throne. 

8. Signature and Failure of the First Partition Treaty. 
1698 1699. - In the meanwhile, William was engaged in a delicate 
negotiation. It was well known that, whenever Charles II. of 
Spayr die$, Louis XIV. would claim the Spanish monarchy for 
one of his own family in right of his wife, Charles’s eldest sister, 
Maria Theresa, whilst the Emperor 'Leopold would also claim it 
for himself or for one of his sons in the right of his mother, Maria, 
the aunt of Charles, on the ground that she was the only one 
amongst the sisters and aunts of Charles II. who had not renounced 
tire succession. His own first-wife Margaret Theresa, and Louis’s wife 
Maria Fheresa, who were ‘ jth sisters of the King of Spain, as well 
as Louis’s mother Anne, had all, on their respective marriages 
abandoned their claims. It was unlikely that either France or 
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Austria would submit without compulsion to see the territi 
rival increased so largely ; and in 1698, William, hoping 
war, signed a secret Partition Treaty with Louis. Acc 
this treaty the bulk of the. Spanish monarchy was to be 
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to a young man whose own territories were too small to give umbrage 
either to France or to Austria if he added to them those of the 
Spanish monarchy. This young man was the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria, the grandson of Leopold by his first wife, Charles’s 
sister Margaret Theresa, 1 whilst small portions of the territory under 
the Spanish Crown were to be allotted respectively to Louis’s eldest 
1 son, the Dauphin, and to the Archduke Charles, the younger of 
Leopold’s two sons by a second wife. Unfortunately, the death of 
the Electoral Prince in February 1699 overset this arrangement and 
enormously increased the difficulty of satisfying both France and 
Austria, especially as it was just at this time that Parliament 
reduced William’s army to 7,000 men (see p. 667), thus leading 
Louis to suppose that he might defy England with impunity. » 
9. Break-up of the Whig Junto. 1699,- In home affairs, too, 
William was in considerable difficulty. When he had brought 
& together the Whig Junto, he had done so because he found it con- 
venient, not because he thought of binding himself never to keep 
ministers in office unless they were supported by a majority in the 
House of Commons. The modern doctrine that for ministers to 
remain in office after a serious defeat in the House of Commons 
is injurious both to themselves and to the public service had not 
yet been heard of, and this lesson, like so many others, had to 
be learned by experience. Again and again in the debates on the 
reduction of the army the ministers had been outvoted. The House 
also found fault with the # administration, of the Admiralty by Russell, 

' who in 1697 had been created Earl of Orford, and appointed a 

1 Genealogy of the claimants of the Spanish monarchy (the names of the 
claimants are in capitals, and the names of princesses who had renounced their 
claims in italics) : — 

Philip III., king of Spain, 


Philip I V., king of Spain, 
1621— 166S : , 


! 

Louis xm., = .-/««< 
kiiig of Franco, 

: 1410—1643, .. 


Louis XIV.. = Maria Charles 1L, king: Mctrga. 
king of France, I Theresa of Spain, 

1643—1715 • 1665—1700 

Louis (the Dauphin), 


Maximilian — Maria 
Kmanuei, | Antonia 
Elector of 
Bavaria j 

Joseph Ferdinand, 
the Electoral Prince, 
d. 1699 


Joseph I., 
JEroperor, 

1705-1711 : 


THE ARCHDUKE 
Charles, afterwards 
Charles VI., 
Emperor, 


commission, in defiance of the ministers, to take into consideration 
certain extensive grants of forfeited estates in Ireland which had 
been made by William to his favourites. Though William failed 
to perceive the impossibility of governing satisfactorily with minis- 
ters who had against them a joint majority composed of Tories 
and discontented Whigs, those who were personally affected 
by its attacks readily perceived the danger into which they were 
running. In the course of 1699 Orford and Montague resigned 
their offices. William fell back upon his original system of com- 
bining Whigs and Tories. The Whigs, however, still prepon- 
derated, especially as Somers, the wisest statesman of the day, 
remained Lord Chancellor. 

,10. The Irish Grants and the Fall of Somers. 1700. — After 
the reduction of Ireland large tracts of land had fallen to the Crown, 
and William had made grants out of them to persons whom he 
favoured, especially to persons of foreign origin. Amongst these ^ 
were brave foreign soldiers like Ginkell and Ruvigny (see p. 656), 
now Earls of Athlone and Galway, as well as mere personal 
favourites, such as Elizabeth Villiers, who had, many years belore, 
been William’s mistress. In 1700, however, the Commons pro- 
posed to annul all William's Irish grants. Besides this the House 
proposed to grant away some of the estates to favourites of their own, 
and declared land forfeited which in law had never been forfeited 
at all. As the Lords resisted the latter parts of this scheme, the 
Commons invented a plan for coercing them. They tacked their 
bill, about Irish forfeitures to their grant of supplies for the year; 
that is to say, made it part of the bill by which the supplies were 
given to the Crown. As the peers were not allowed to after a money 
bill, they must accept or reject the whole, including the provisions 
made by the Commons about the Irish forfeitures. William foresaw 
that, in the heated temper of the Commons, they would throw the 
whole government into confusion rather than give way, and at 
his instance the Lords succumbed. The victory of the^Comrgons 
brought into evidence their power of beating down the resistance 
both of the king and of the House of Lords, but it was’ a victory 
marred by the intemperateness of their conduct, and Ky the in- 
justice of some of the provisions for which they contended. Fierce 
attacks had also been made in the House of Commons on Somers; 
and William ordered Somers to resign. The principle that ministers 
with whom the House, of Commons is dissatisfied cannot "remain 
in office was thus established. 

11. The Darien Expedition. 1698—1700.— It was not in Eng- 
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land only that William met with resistance. The commerce of 
Scotland was small, and Scotchmen were excluded from all share 
i| the English trading companies. Paterson, who had been the 
originator of the Bank of England, urged his countrymen to settle 
in Darien, as the Isthmus of Panama was then called, where, 
placed as they would be between two oceans, they would, as he told 
them, have the trade of the world in their hands. Forgetting not 
only that Darien was claimed by Spain, but that its climate 
was exceedingly unhealthy, Scotchmen of all ranks joined eagerly 
in a company which was to acquire this valuable position. In 1698 
and 1699 two expeditions sailed to lake possession of the isthmus. 
By the spring of 1700 most of those who had set out with the 
highest hopes had perished of disease, whilst the few who remained 
alive had been expelled by the Spaniards. All Scotland threw 
the blame of the disaster on William, because he had not embroiled 
England in war with Spain to defend these unauthorised intruders: 
oil her domain. 

m 12. The Second Partition Treaty. 1700. -In the spring of 
1700, whilst th« weakness and unpopularity of William were being 
published to the world, he concluded a second partition treaty with 
Louis. The Archduke Charles was to be king of Spain, of the 
Spanish Netherlands, and of all the Spanish colonies; France was 
to have Guipuscoa, on the Spanish shore of the Bay of Biscay, and 
all the Spanish possessions in Italy, though Louis declared his 
intention of abandoning the Duchy of Milan to the Duke of 
Lorraine in exchange for Lorraine. The proposal of this Treaty 
came from, Louis, who certainly had very little idea of carrying it 
into effect, whilst the Emperor, who would gain much by it for 
his son, the Archduke Charles, refused his consent, perhaps thinking 
that it was of little importance to him to place his son on the throne 
of Spain, if Italy, which lay so much nearer to his own hereditary 
dominions, was to be abandoned to the French. 

*1 3, Deaths of the Duke of Gloucester and of the King of 
Spain. 1700. — Two deaths, which occurred in 1700, affected the 
politics of England and Europe for some time to come. Anne had 
had several children, all of whom died young, the last ot them, the 
Duke of Gloucester, dying on July 29 in this year. The question 
'.of the succession to the throne after Anne’s death was thus thrown 
open. Charles II. of Spain died on November 1. Louis had long 
been intriguing for his inheritance, and his intrigues had been success- 
ful. Charles, before he died, left by will the whole of his dominions 
to Louis’s grandson, Philip, hereafter to be known as Philip V., king 
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of Spain. Louis accepted the inheritance, and threw to the winds 
the Partition Treaty which he had made with William, « 

14. A Tory Ministry. 1700-1701. —It seemed as if the chM 

work of William’s life had been undone, and that France would 
domineer over Europe unchecked. In England there was but 
little desire to engage in a hew war, and, before the end of 1700, 
William was obliged to appoint a Tory ministry. There was a 
Tory majority in the new Parliament which met on February 6, 
1701. The great majority of the Tories had by this time thrown off 
their belief in the indefeasible Divine right of kings, and acknow- 
ledged William without difficulty. Their chief political ideas were 
the maintenance of peace abroad, and the pre-eminence of the 
Church of England at home, though they— more or less thoroughly — 
accepted the Toleration Act. Their main supporters were the 
country gentlemen and the country clergy, whilst the Whigs, who 
supported William in his desire for a war with France, and who 
took under their patronage the Dissenters, were upheld by the 
great landowners, and by the commercial class in the towns. _ ■ 

15. The Act of Settlement and the Succession 1701. The 
first work of the Tory Parliament was the Act of Settlement. By 
this Act the succession was settled, after Anne’s death, on Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and her descendants. She was the daughter 
of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia (see pp. 488, 490), and was thus the 
granddaughter of James I. The principle on which the selection 
rested was that she was the nearest Protestant heir, all the living de- 
scendants of Charles I., except William and Anne, being Roman 
Catholics. 

16. The Act of Settlement and the Crown. 1701.- -The view 
that the nation had a right to fix the succession was now accepted 
by the Tories as fully as by the Whigs ; but the Tories, seeing that 
William was inclined to trust their opponents more than them- 
selves, now went beyond the Whigs in their desire to restrict the 
powers of the Crown. By the Tory Act of Settlement tjie future 
Hanoverian sovereign was (1) to join in the Communion of the 
Church of England ; (3) not to declare war without consent of 
Parliament on behalf of territories possessed by him ‘on the 
Continent, and (3) not to leave the three kingdoms without con- 
sent of Parliament— -an article which was repealed in the first ' 
year of George I. A stipulation (4) that no pardon wider the* 
great seal was to lie pleadable in bar of impeachment, was 
intended to prevent William or his successors from protecting 
ministers against Parliament, as Charles II. had attempted to do 
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in Danby's case (see p. 617). A further stipulation was (5) that 
after Anne's death no man, unless born in England or of English 
parents abroad, should sit in the Privy Council or in Parliament, 
o| hold office or lands granted him by the Crown. These five 
articles all sprang from jealousy of a foreign sovereign. A sixth, 
enacting (6) that the judges should, henceforward, hold their 
places as long as they behaved well, but might be removed on an 
address from both Houses of Parliament, was an improvement in 
the constitution, irrespective of all personal considerations. It has 
prevented, ever since, the repetition of the scandal caused by 
James II. when he changed some of the judges for the purpose of 
getting a judgment in his own favour (see p. 639). 

17. The Act of Settlement and the Ministers, 1701. There 
were two other articles in the Act, of which one (7) declared that, 
under the future Hanoverian sovereign, all matters proper to the 
Privy Council should be transacted there, and that all resolutions 
taken in it should be signed by those councillors who assented to 
them ; whilst the other (8) embodied the provisions of the rejected 
Pk&e Bill (sec^ p. 661), to the effect that no one holding a place 
or pension from the Crown should sit in the House of Commons. 
Both these articles were directed, not so much against the Crown as 
against the growing power of the ministers. At this time, indeed, the 
prevailing wish of the country squires who made up the bulk of the 
Tory party was to make the House of Commons effectively, as well 
as in name, predominant ; and they therefore watched with alarm 
the growth of the power of the Cabinet, as the informal meetings 
of the ministers who directed the affairs of the kingdom were now 
called. As*the Cabinet, unlike the old Privy Council, kept no re- 
cord of its proceedings, the Tories were alarmed lest its members 
should escape responsibility, and should also, by offering places and 
pensions to their supporters in the House, contrive to secure a 
majority in it, even when they had the greater number of independent 
members against them. The article relating to the Privy Council 
was, however, repealed early in the next reign, as it was found that 
no one was willing to give advice if he was liable to be called in 
question and punished for giving it, so that the system of holding 
private Cabinet meetings where advice could be given without fear 
of consequences was not long interrupted. The article for excluding 
placemen grid pensioners, on the other hand, merely overshot the 
mark, afid in the next reign it was so modified that only holders 
of new places created subsequently to 1705 were excluded from 
the House, as well as persons who held pensions revocable at the 
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pleasure of the Crown ; whilst all members accepting old places 
were to vacate their seats, and to appeal for re-election to a con- 
stituency if they thought fit to do so. Subsequent legislation w^nt 
farther and disqualified persons holding many of the old places 
from sitting in parliament, with the general result that, whilst the 
holders of pensions and smaller places are now excluded from the 
House of Commons, the important ministers of the Crown are 
allowed to sit there, thereby keeping up that close connection be- 
tween ministers and Parliament which is so efficacious in promoting 
a good understanding between them. 

18. The Tory Foreign Policy. 1701.— In foreign poficy the 
Tories blamed William and the Whigs for concluding the Partition 
Treaties. France and Spain, they held, would still be mutually 
jealous of one another, even though Louis sat on the throne of 
France and his grandson on the throne of Spain, whereas the terri- 
tory which, according to the second treaty, would have been actually $ 
annexed to France, would have given to Louis exorbitant influence 
in Europe. Accordingly they impeached the leading Whigs, 
Somers, Portland, Orford, and Montague, who hacj. lately become 
Lord Halifax. The impeached peers were, however, supported by 
the House of Lords, and nothing could be done against them. If 
only Louis had behaved with ordinary prudence, the peace policy 
of the Tories would have carried the day. He seemed, however, 
resolved to show that he meant to dispose of the whole of the forces 
of both monarchies. There was a line of fortified towns, known as 
the barrier fortresses, raised on the southern frontier of the Spanish 
Netherlands, to defend them against France, at a time when France 
and Spain were hostile. As the Spanish Government had lately 
shown itself incapable of keeping fortresses in repair or of providing 
them with sufficient garrisons, it had been agreed that half of 
each garrison should be composed of Dutch soldiers. Early in 
1701, Louis, with the assistance of the Spanish half of each garrison, 
got possession of every one of these fortresses in a siijgle njght, 
turned out the Dutch, and replaced them by French soldiers! 
tor all military purposes the Spanish Netherlands might as well 
have been under the immediate government of Louis. r 

19. The Kentish Petition. 1701. —To the Dutch the possibility 
of a French army advancing without hindrance to their frontier- 
was extremely alarming ; while in England there had always been 
a strong feeling against the occupation by the French of tlie coast 
opposite the mouth of the Thames. Louisas interference in the 
Netherlands therefore did something to rouse a warlike spirit in 
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England. In April a petition to the House of Commons was 
^rawn up by the gentlemen of Kent and presented by five of 
tAeir number. This Kentish Petition asked the Commons to sup- 
ple rt the king and to ‘ turn their loyal addresses into Bills of supply.’ 
The House sent the five who brought the petition to the Tower, on 
the plea that the constituencies had done their work when they had 
elected their members, and had.no right to influence the proceed- 
ings of the House when once the elections had been completed. 
As the Tories had defended the authority of the House against the 
ministers, so they now defended it against the electors. 

20. The Grand Alliance. 1701 — William saw that the feeling 
of the country would soon be on the side of war. Having obtained 
the consent, even of the Tory House of Commons, to defensive 
measures, he raised new troops and sent 10,000 men to protect the 
Dutch against any attack which Louis might make upon them. At 

^ the head of this force he placed Marlborough, whom he had again 
taken into favour (see p. 658). In September he advanced a step 
farther. War had already broken out in Italy between France and 
Spain on the ope side, and the Emperor Leopold, as ruler of the 
Austrian dominions, on the other. Both William and the Dutch 
would have been glad of a compromise with Louis, and would have 
left Spain to Philip V. if Leopold could have part, at least, of the 
Spanish dominions in Italy. Louis would hear of no compromise, 
and on September 7 William signed the Grand Alliance, as it was 
called, between England, Austria, and the Dutch Republic ; of 
which the objects were to restore to the Dutch the control of the 
barrier fortresses, to secure to Leopold the Italian possessions of 
Spain, andrio provide that the Crowns of France and Spain should 
never be united. 

21. Death of James II. 1701. — The day before this treaty 
was signed James II, died in France. Louis at once acknowledged 
as king his son, the child who had been held in England to be 
supposititious, and who was afterwards known as the Pretender by 
his enemies, and as James III. by his friends. At once all England 
burst into a storm of indignation against Louis, for having dared to 
acknowledge as king of England a boy whose title had been rejected 
by the English Parliament and nation. William seized the oppor- 
tunity and dissolved the Tory Parliament. A new Parliament was 
returned with a small Whig majority. It passed an Act ordering 
all persons holding office to take an oath of abjuration of the 
Pretender’s title, and raised the army to 40,000 men, granting at 
the same time a considerable sum for the navy, 
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i I 2 ' ° eath of William. 1702. Early in 1702 William was 

o mg forward to taking the command in the war which wa* 
cginmng. On February 20 his horse stumbled over a mole-h$l 
j n Ha ™P t£ »n Park. He fell, and broke his collar bone. Lbe 
lingered mr some days, and, on March 8, he died. His work, if 
not accomplished, was at least in a fair way of being accomplished. 

. I! L main °^ ea ”i hfe had been to prevent Louis from domineering 
E i Ur °f u whl,st the maintenance of the constitutional liberties of 
11 8 an . . d bcen with him only a secondary object. That he 

succeec e 1 m what he undertook against Louis was owing, primarily, 
o me self-sufficiency and obstinacy, first of Louis himself and then 
but . ab tbe blunders of his adversaries would have 
. \ai ex mn little if he had not himself been possessed of invincible 
| a rnnce and of the tact which perceives the line which divides 
tne piacticable from the impracticable. That he was a Continental 
i iVnTUr ' £ Continental aims stood in the way of his popularity r 
n * H mer ‘ t ' vas that, being aware how necessary English 

brml f ' VaS l -° 1lm on the Continent, he recognised that his only 
the hdp 0f En - rlancl la y m persistent devotion* to 
- _ 1GS IC Interests and her constitutional liberties; and that 
intemmt’Ji? Spite 0t SOme b,unclers and some weaknesses, he un- 
P y gave to her during the whole course of his reign. 
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preferred the Tories to the Whigs, and 
ices with Tories. Marlborough, who, 
aless influence over the Queen, found it 
* a lory, though he had little sympathy 


t party, and 
uid support 
Godolphin, 
lolphin was 
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■ Lord Treasurer, and, being an excellent financier, was likely to be 
able to find the money needed for a great, war. He was also jt. 
fitting man to keep the ministers from quarrelling with one another. 
He had frequently been in office, and he liked official work better 
than party strife, “ Little Sidney Godolphin,” Charles II. had once 
said of him, “ is never in the way, and never out of the way,” and 
this character he retained to the end. 

2. Louis XIV. and Marlborough. 1702. —As far as the war 
and foreign affairs were concerned, Marlborough was the true 
successor of William III. The difficulties with which he had 
to contend were, indeed, enormous. Louis XIV., at the opening 
of the war, had a fine military position. His flanks were guarded 
by the possession of the Spanish Netherlands on the left and of 
Spain itself on the right, whilst an alliance which he formed 
with the Elector of Bavaria gave him military command of a tract 
of land accessible without much difficulty from his own territory. 
This tract, on the one hand, enabled a French army to make an 
easy attack on the Austrian dominions beyond the Inn, whilst on 
the other hand it divided the forces of the allies into two pafts, 
cutting off the Austrian army in Italy, under Prince Eugene, from 
the English and Dutch armies in the Netherlands, both of which 
were under the command of Marlborough. Louis was, moreover, 
the sole master of all his armies, and could easily secure obedience 
to his orders. Marlborough had the more difficult task of securing 
obedience, not only from the English and Dutch armies, but from 
the numerous contingents sent by the German princes, most of 
whom now joined the Grand Alliance. The most important of 
these princes was Frederick I., the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
had been made by the Emperor king of Prussia, in order to induce 
him to join the allies. To the difficult task of guiding this hetero- 
geneous following, Marlborough brought not only a consummate 
military genius far transcending that of William, but a temper as 
imperturbable as William’s own. 

3. Marlborough’s First Campaign in the Netherlands. 1702 - 
1703.-— Marlborough’s aim was to break Louis’s power 'in South 
Germany, but he knew better than to attempt this at ondfe. The 
French held the fortresses of the Spanish Netherlands and of the 
Rhine-country, covering the roads by which the Dutch territory 
could be assailed with advantage on its eastern and south-eastern’ 
sides ; and, as long as this was the case, it was certain that the 
Dutch would not allow their army to go far from home. Marl- 
borough therefore-devoted the two campaigns of 1702 and 1703 to 
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freeing the Dutch from this danger. In these two years he took 
Kaiserswerth and Bonn, on the Rhine, and Roerrnonde, Liege and 
Huy on the Meuse. The loads by. which a French army coijMd 
approach the Dutch frontier were thus barred against attack. r 

4. The Occasional Conformity Bill. 1702— 1703. —At the close 
of the campaign of 1702 Marlborough was created a duke. He 
spent the winter in England, where he found Parliament busy with 
an Occasional Conformity Bill, the object of which was to inflict 
penalties upon Dissenters who, having received the sacrament in 
church in order to qualify themselves for office, attended their own 
chapels during the tenure of the office thus obtained. The queen, 
the High Tories, and most of the clergy were eager to prevent 
such an evasion of the Test Act, especially as the Dissenters who 
occasionally conformed were Whigs to a man. The Bill passed 
the Commons, where the Tories were a majority. It failed to 
satisfy the House of Lords, in which the majority was Whig. In „ 
the next session, at the end of 1703, the Bill again passed the 
Commons, but was rejected by the Lords. Though Marlborough 
and Godolphin voted for it to please the queen* they dislitced 
the measure, as causing ill-will between parties which they wished 
to unite against the common enemy. 

5. Progress of the War in Italy, Spain and Germany. 1702 — 

1703.— In 1702 and 1703, whilst Marlborough was fighting in the 
Netherlands, Prince Eugene of Savoy, the Austrian commander, 
and a general of the highest order, had been struggling against the 
French in Italy. In 1703 he won over the Duke of Savoy from his 
alliance with Louis, but he could not prevent a great part of 
the Duke’s territory from being overrun by French troops. In the 
same year Portugal deserted France and joined the allies. By the 
Methuen Treaty now formed, England attached Portugal to her 
by community of interests, engaging that the duty on Portuguese 
wines should be at least one-third less than that on French, whilst 
Portugal admitted English woollen goods to her market. Drying 
the first two years of the war, however, little of military importance 
took place in any part of the Peninsula. By the end of 1703 the 
combined forces of the French and Bavarians had gafhed con- 
siderable successes in Germany, and, by the capture of Augsburg, 
Okl Breisach and Landau, had secured the communications between 
France and Bavaria. „ 

6. Ministerial Changes. 1703—1704. —Before Marlborough 
could -assail Louis’ position in Germany he had to make sure of his 
own position at home. The High Tories weakened him not only by 
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^enating the Dissenters, but 
by their lukewarmness about 
war. Thei r leaders, the 
I|arls of Rochester and Not- 
tingham, held that the war 
ought to be mainly carried on 
at sea and to be purely defen- 
sive on land, and had no sym- 
pathy with Marlborough in his 
design of destroying the pre- 
dominance of Louis in Europe. 
Early in 1703 Marlborough 
found an opportunity of getting 
rid of Rochester. In the spring 
of 1704 he came into collision 
with Nottingham. There was 
a rising of the Protestant sub- 
jects of Louis in the Cevennes, 
usually known as the rising of 
the Camisards, because they 
fought with their shirts over 
their clothes. Marlborough 
was anxious to assist them, 
but was thwarted by Notting- 
ham, who held it to be wrong, 
in any case, to support iebel~ 
lion. Nottingham was accord- 
ingly dismissed, and the vacant 
places were filled by Harley 
and St. John. Both of the 
new ministers called them- 
selves moderate T ories. Harley 
was an influential member of 
Parliament, with a talent for 
intrigue And a love of middle 
courses. • St. John, profligate 
in his life, was the most brilliant 
orator and the ablest and most 
linscrupulgus politician of the 
day. A few Whigs, of no great 
note, also received places; It 
was Marlborough’s policy to 
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secure the support of a body of ministers who would avoid irritating 
anyone, and would thus help him in his military designs. An 
attempt made by the High Tories in the Commons to force the 
Lords to accept the Occasional Conformity Bill, by tacking it (so:e 
p. 670) to a Bill for a land tax, was defeated with the help of 
Harley and St. John. 

7. The Campaign of Blenheim. 1704. — The campaign of 

1704 was likely to be a critical one. The French and Bavarians 
intended to push on to Vienna and to compel the Emperor to 
separate himself from his allies. Marlborough, perceiving that if 
the French were allowed to carry their project into execution they 
would become the masters of Europe, anticipated them by marching 
to the Upper Danube, carrying with him the Dutch army in spite 
of the reluctance of the Dutch Government. Having effected a 
junction with the Austrian commander Prince Eugene, and with 
Louis of Baden who was at the head of the forces of other German r 
states, the combined armies stormed the Schellenberg, a hill over 
Donauworth, and then devastated Bavaria. A French army under 
Marshal Tallard hastened to the aid of the Elector of Bavaria. 
Marlborough and Eugene, between whom no jealousies ever arose, 
turned round, and utterly defeated Tallard at Blenheim. It was 
Marlborough’s genius which had foreseen the surprising results of 

a victory on the Danube. His success marks the end of a period 
of French military superiority in Europe. The French had won 
every battle in which they had been engaged since 1643, when 
they defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi. It was, however, something 
more than prestige which was lost by France. The whole of the 
territory of the Duke of Bavaria, the most important German 
ally of Louis, was at the mercy of the allies, and before the end of 
the year scarcely a vestige of French authority was left in Germany. 
Marlborough received a grant of the manor of Woodstock, on 
which the huge and ungraceful pile which bears the name of 
Blenheim was built for him at the public expense. 

8. Operations in Spain. 1704— -1705 — In 1704 the Archduke 
Charles, assuming the name of Charles III. of Spain, ‘landed at 
Lisbon. The Spaniards regarded him as a foreign intruder, whilst 
they cherished Philip V. as if he had been their native king. The 
first -foothold which Chari.es acquired in Spain was at Gibraltar, 
which surrendered in August to the English admiral, ^Sir George 
Rooke. In 1705 the French and Spaniards tried in vain to retake 
the fortress. The most important success of the allies in 1705 was 
the capture of Barcelona~an achievement of which the chief merit 
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belongs to the English commander, the eccentric Lord Peter- 
borough, whose brilliant conceptions were too often thrown away 
by his ignorance of that art in which Marlborough excelled, the art 
of courteously overlooking the defects of others. The importance 
of Barcelona arose from its being the chief place in Catalonia, a 
province which clung to its local independence, and which vigor- 
ously espoused the cause of Charles, simply because Philip ruled 
in Castile. Soon afterwards Valencia was overrun by the allies. 
In other parts of Europe there were no military' events of note. In 
the course of 1705 the Emperor Leopold I. died, and his son 
Joseph (the elder brother of the Archduke Charles) succeeded him 
in the empire as well as in his hereditary dominions. 

9. A Whig Parliament. 1705 — 1706. — At home the High Tories 
raised the cry of “ The Church in danger ” ; but a Whig majority 
was returned to Parliament, and Marlborough and Godolphin 
entered into friendly communications with the Whig leaders. One 
of the results of the understanding arrived at was a compromise 
on that article in the Act of Settlement which would, after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, have excluded ministers'as 
well as other placemen from the House of Commons (see p. 673). 
It was arranged in 1706 that the holding of a pension or of an 
office created after October 25, 1705, should disqualify, whilst all 
other offices should be compatible with a seat, provided that the 
holder, at the time of his appointment, presented himself for a 
fresh election. 

10. The Campaign of 1706 in the Netherlands and in Italy. 
1706. — In May, 1706, Marlborough won a second great victory' at 
Ramillies, and before long, except that they continued to hold a 
few isolated fortresses, the French were swept out. of the Spanish 
Netherlands as they had been swept out of Germany in 1704. In 
September, Eugene came to the succour of the Duke of Savoy', 
defeated the French who were besieging Turin, and drove their 
armies out of Italy. 

11. Campaign of 1706 in Spain. 1706. — In Spain the success 
of the allies was less , unmixed. Barcelona indeed beat off a 
French besieging army, and the old Huguenot refugee Ruvigny, 
now known as the Earl of Galway (see p. 670), marched from Por- 
tugal and occupied Madrid in June ; but the Portuguese under his 
command left him in order to plunder, and, before the qpd of July' 
he learnt that the French commander, the Duke of Berwick (the 
illegitimate son of James II. by Marlborough’s sister, Arabella 
Churchill), had received ample reinforcements. As all the country 
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round was hostile, Galway had nothing for it but to leave Madrid, 
in August he was joined by the Archduke Charles and Peter- 
borough, though the latter soon afterwards betook himself to Italy 
on diplomatic service. When Peterborough afterwards returned to 
Spain, all authority had slipped out of his hands. Galway, un- 
able to maintain himself in Castile, retreated to Valencia. Whilst 
he had been in the interior, Aragon had declared for Charles, and 
Alicante had been captured by an English fleet. 

12. The Union with Scotland. 1702 -1707. — Far more im- 

portant to England than all that was taking place in Spain was the 
conclusion of the Union with Scotland. In 1702 Commissioners 
had met to discuss its terms. The Scots had naturally been 
anxious for freedom of trade and equality of commercial privileges. 
As the English were unwilling to 
grant this, the Scottish Parlia- 
9 ment, in 1703, retorted by an Act 
of Security, providing that the 
successor to the Scottish crown, 
after the queer’s death, should 
not be the same person as the 
successor to the crown of Eng- 
land. In 1704, in consequence of 
the defiant attitude of Scotland, 
the queen was forced to give 
the royal assent to the Act of 
Security. What the Scots virtu- 
ally meant by it was, that Eng- 
land must make her choice either Royal Arms as borne by Arme . 
to accept Scotland as. an equal 

partner with full equality of benefits and rights, or must have her 
as an alienated neighbour with a national sovereign of her own, 
capable of renewing that ancient league with P'rance which had 
costJEnglapd so dear h earlier times. England retaliated with an 
enactment that Scotchmen, coming to Pmgland, should no longer 
enjoy the privileges to which they were entitled by the decision 
* of the Judges in the case of the Postnati (see p. 483), until the 
Scottish Parliament had settled the succession in the same way 
that it was settled in England. GOdolphin and his fellow-ministers 
were, however, too wise to prolong this war of threats. They gave 
way on free trade and commercial equality, and in 1707 the union 
of the two nations and the two Parliaments was finally accepted 
on both sides Forty-five members of the House of Commons 



were to be chosen by Scottish constituencies, and the Scottish 
peers were to elect sixteen of their own number to sit in the House 
of Lords. Scotland maintained her own Church, her own law, and 
the control of her own fortresses. She remained a nation in heart, 
voluntarily merging her legislative authority in that of the neigh- 
bouring nation. 

13. The Irish Penal Laws. It would have been well both 

for England and Ireland if the Irish race had been capable of 
enforcing its claims even to a just and lenient treatment by its 
masters. Unfortunately the Irish population, beaten in war and 
deprived of its natural leaders by the emigration of its most 
vigorous soldiers, was subjected to the Parliament of the British 
Protestant colony. In spite of the terms made at Limerick (see 
p. 657), the Parliament at Dublin, after excluding Catholics from 
its benches, passed laws of which the result was to make well- 
nigh intolerable ‘the position of the professors of the religion of at 
least three-fourths of the inhabitants of Ireland. Catholic land- 
owners were impoverished by an enforced partition of their lands 
amongst their sons, and by the enactment that jf a single son 
turned Protestant the whole of the inheritance was to pass to him. 
Qatholic children, upon the death of their fathers, were entrusted 
to Protestant guardians, who were directed to bring them up as Pro- 
testants. A Catholic priest who converted a Protestant to his faith 
was to be imprisoned, and one who celebrated a marriage between 
a Catholic and a Protestant was to be hanged. Oaths were imposed 
on the priests which no conscientious Catholic could take, and each 
priest who refused the oath was to be banished, and, if he returned 
to Ireland, was to forfeit his life. Any persons refusing to give evi- 
dence which might lead to the detection of such priests were 
liable to imprisonment or fine. In addition to these and other 
similar enactments, the Irishman who was true to his religion had 
to bear the daily scorn and contumely of men of English or 
Scottish descent and religion, who looked upon him as^a beipg of 
an inferior race, and scarcely deigned to admit him even to their 
presence. 

14. Irish Commerce Crushed.— -Though the Parliamentln Dublin 
was allowed to deal thus with the lives and property of those whom 
its members would have scorned to speak of as their fellovV- 
countrymen, it had to purchase the support of England by sub- 
mitting to that English commercial monopoly against which the 
Scots had successfully rebelled. In the reign of Charles II. land- 
owners in Ireland — for the most part Protestant landowners — 
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Exported cattle to England until the English Parliament absolutely 
killed this trade by prohibiting the reception at any English port 
of cattle, sheep, and swine, beef, pork, and mutton, and even of 
butter and cheese imported from Ireland, lest they should compete 
with the produce of the English landowner. Debarred from 
this source of prosperity Ireland made steady progress in woollen 
manufactures till, in 1699, the English Parliament forbade the 
export of woollen goods from Ireland to any country- except to 
England, where they were practically barred out by prohibitive 
duties, lest their sale should injure the profits of English manu- 
facturers. The ruling race in Ireland was too dependent on the 
English Parliament to be capable of resisting these enactments. 

Mi 5. Gradual Formation of a Whig Ministry. 170^—1708.- 
In England power passed gradually into the hands of Whig 
ministers. In 1705 the Whig Cowper became Lord Chancellor. 
In 1706 the Earl of Sunderland, 1 Marlborough’s son-in-law, became 
19 Secretary of State. The queen was. strongly averse to Sunderland’s 
promotion, as she looked on the Whigs as enemies of the Church, 
an 9 Sunderland was the most acrimonious of the Whigs. More- 
over, Anne was growing; weary of the arrogant temper of the 
Duchess of Marlborough, and had begun to transfer her confidence 
to Harley’s cousin, Abigail Hill, who became Mrs. Masham in 
1707, a soft-spoken, unpretentious woman, whose companionship 
was calm and soothing. There was, however, a grave political 
question at issue as well as a personal one. The Whigs, finding 
the Tories lukewarm about the war and harsh towards the Dis- 
senters, insisted on the appointment of a compact ministry consist- 
ing of Whigs alone. The queen, on the other hand, upheld the 
doctrine that the choice of ministers depended on herself, and that 
it was desirable to unite moderate men of both parties in her 
service. Harley supported her in this view, and, being detected 
by his colleagues in intriguing against them with the help of 
Mrs. Masham, was, together with St. John, turned out of office in 
February, '1708. By the end of that year the ministry became 
completely Whig. Marlborough and Godolphin declared them- 
* selves to* be Whigs, Somers became President of the Council, 
Wharton Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

■■■:*■ 16. Progress of Cabinet Government. 1708.— In one respect 
the Whig ministry completed in 1708 resembles that which served 
William* III. under the name of the Whig Junto in 1693. Both 
were formed of men of one political opinion : both owed their 
1 Son of the minister of Charles II. and James II. 
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formed in defiance of the sovereign. The idea of government by 
a Cabinet resting on a party majority in Parliament, anckforcing its 
will on the sovereign, originated with the Tory ministers who forced 
themselves on William III. towards the end of his reign, but it first 
took definite shape in the Whig ministry of the reign of Anne. 


influence to the necessity of unity of action in time of war. There 
was, however, one great difference between the two ministries. 
The Whig ministry of William III. was formed by the sovereign 
for his own purposes ; whereas the Whig ministry of Anne was 
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failed, and* on the return of the fleet, three English ships were 
wrecked off the Scilly Isles and the admiral himself drowned. 
In Spain Galway was defeated at Almanza, and nearer home all 
the success achieved was that the Pretender, after setting forth to 
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invade Scotland with a French force, thought it prudent to return' 
without landing. The campaign of 1708 was of a different 
character. The Dutch had made themselves disagreeable in the 
conquered Spanish Netherlands, and the French general, Ven- 
dome, was therefore welcomed by the inhabitants, and took Ghent 
and Bruges with little difficulty. Marlborough, however, met 
him at Oudenarde, utterly defeated him, and, before the end of 
the year, not only retook the places which had been lost, but, 
advancing on French territory, took Lille after a prolonged siege. 
In the same year General Stanhope reduced Minorca, an island 
of importance from the goodness of its harbour, Port Mahon, 
which formed an excellent basis for naval operations in the 
Mediterranean. 

18. The Conference at The Hague and the Battle of Mal- 
plaquet. 1709. — In France the peasants were starving, and Louis, in 
quest of peace, entered on negotiations at The Hague. The allies 
insisted upon his abandonment not only of portions of his own 
territory, but upon the surrender by his grandson of the whole 
of the Spanish monarchy. To all this he agreed^ but when lie 
found that, instead of obtaining- peace in return, he was only 
to have a two months’ truce, during which he was to join in 
expelling his grandson from Spain, he drew back. “ If I must 
wage war,” he said, “ I would rather wage it against my enemies 
than against my children.” No doubt the allies believed that they 
could not trust Louis really to abandon Philip unless he actually 
sent an army against him. They were at fault, partly, in being 
blind to the impossibility of holding Spain in defiance of the 
Spaniards, partly in neglecting to foresee that the English nation 
would not long continue to support a war waged for an object 
which seemed to concern it so little as the possession of the 
Spanish Peninsula. Finding that nothing more was to be had by 
negotiation, Louis put forth all his strength. He sent forth a fresh 
army ill-clothed and half-starved, but resolute to do jts utijaost 
for its country’s sake. This army was, on September it, attacked 
at Malplaquet by the combined forces of Marlborough and Eugene. 
The allies were again victorious, but they lost 20,000 men, whilst 
only 12,000 fell on the side of the French. 

19. The Sacheverell Trial. 1710. — Before another campaign 
was opened the Whig ministry was tottering to its* fell. On 
November 5, 1709, a certain Dr. Sacheverell preached in St. Paul’s 
a sermon upholding the doctrine of non-resistance (see p. 61 1), 
attacking the Dissenters, reviling toleration, and personally abus- 
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ing Godolphin. In Spite of Somers’s advice to leave Sacheverell 
alone, the Whig ministers decided to impeach him. What the 
Whigs wanted was an opportunity for solemnly recording their 
views on the principles of resistance and toleration established 
at the Revolution, and such an opportunity they obtained during 
the impeachment, which occupied the first months of 1710. Dis- 
senters, however, who were mainly drawn from the middle classes, 
were no more liked by the mob than they were by the country 
gentlemen, and their discredit was shared by their protectors the 
Whigs. When the queen passed there were shouts raised of 
“ God bless your Majesty and the Church. We hope your Majesty 
is for Dr. Sacheverell.” There were riots in the streets, and Dis- 
senters’ chapels were sacked and burnt. In the end the Whig 
House of Lords pronounced Sacheverell guilty, but did not venture 
to do more than order his sermons to be burnt and himself pro- 
• hibited from preaching for the next three years. By this sentence 
which was a virtual defeat of the Whigs and a triumph of the 
Tories, Sacheverell gained rather than lost by his condemnation. 
Wherever he *vent he was uproariously welcomed, and he was 
consoled for his enforced silence with a well-endowed living. 

20. The Fall of the Whigs. 1710. — Anne saw in this out- 
burst a sign that it would now be easy for her to get rid of her 
ministers. She was the better able to make the attempt, as there 
were, in the spring of 1710, fresh conferences for peace at Ger- 
truydenberg, in which it was proposed to solve all difficulties by 
leaving to Philip some part of the Spanish monarchy other than 
Spain itself. No general agreement, however, could be obtained, 
and England seemed to be committed to an interminable war. 
All the blame of its continuance was unjustly thrown on Marl- 
borough. The queen effected cautiously the change which she was 
bent on making. Harley, who was her chief adviser, recommended 
her to revert to the system which had prevailed when he had been last 
in office (s^e p. 687), and to form a ministry composed of moderate 
Whigs and Tories of which the direction should fall to herself. 

( 21. A Tory Parliament and Ministry. 1710.—- Harley’s plan 

of a comTrined ministry fell to the ground. A new House of Com- 
mons, elected in 1710, being strongly Tory, resolved to secure 
power, permanently if possible, for the country gentry and the 
country ctorgy, and to reduce to impotence the wealthy peers, with 
the merchants and Dissenters who formed the strength of the 
Whigs. Harley and St. John were compelled by their supporters 
to form a purely Tory ministry. 
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22. Brihuega and Villa Viciosa. 1710. — The Tories had no 
wish to keep up the war except so far as it would serve special 
English interests, and, in the course of 17x0, the danger of being 
engaged in an endless war in Spain appeared greater than ever. 
In the summer, indeed, the combined English and Austrian armies 
defeated the Spaniards at Saragossa, and Charles once more 
entered Madrid as a conqueror ; but, before the end of the year, 
one of Louis’s best generals, Vendbme, was sent to Spain to lead 
the French and Spanish armies. On December 9 he compelled 
Stanhope, the English commander, to surrender at Brihuega, and 
though a battle which he fought on the 10th with the Austrian 
Staremberg at Villa Viciosa was indecisive, Staremberg was obliged 
to retreat to Barcelona, leaving all Spain, except Catalonia, in the 
hands of Philip. 

23. Overtures to France. 1710—171-1. — Even before this bad 
news reached England, Harley and St. John, without troubling 
themselves about the interests of their allies, had opened secret 
negotiations for peace, on the basis of leaving Spain to Philip, 
and of acquiring for England separately as many »ad vantages as 
possible. The Tory party had never had much inclination to 
defend the interests of Europe as a whole, and, at the end of 1710, 
it might reasonably be doubted whether the interests of Europe 
as a whole were to be served by prolonging the struggle to place 
the Archduke Charles on the throne of Spain. The real objection 
against the conduct of the new ministers was not that they opened 
negotiations for peace, but that they negotiated after the fashion 
of conspirators. Not only did they, in 1711, send secret emissaries, 
first Gautier and afterwards the poet Prior, to treat privately with 
Louis, but when, in the September of that year, preliminaries were 
agreed to as a basis for a private understanding between Eng- 
land and France, they actually communicated a false copy of them 
to the Dutch. By this time, indeed, there was a fresh reason for 
making peace. The Emperor Joseph I. had died in April without 
leaving a son, and was succeeded in his hereditary dominions 
by his brother, the Archduke Charles. It might fairly be argued 
that it was at least as dangerous in 1711 to give the whole of the 
Spanish dominions to the ruler of the Austrian territories, as it had 
been in 1702 to give them to the grandson of the king of France. 

24. Literature and Politics. 1710. — In order to defend their 
policy the Tory ministers had, on their first accession to power, 
looked about for literary supporters. In the reign of Anne a 
literature had arisen in prose and verse which may fairly be de- 
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'scribed as prosaic. It had nothing of the high imagination which 
illuminated the pages of the great Elizabethan writers. It was 
sensible and intelligent, aiming not at rousing the feelings, but 
at being plainly understood. Addison, in his writings, for instance, 
mingled criticism with attractive arguments in favour of a 
morality of common sense, which he addressed to that numerous 
class which shrank from the high demands of Milton. Addison, 
like most other writers of the day, was a Whig, the political 
views of the Whigs having, at that time, a strong hold upon 
men of intelligence. Writers like Addison exercised consider- 
able influence over the frequenters of the London coffee-houses, 
where political affairs were discussed. The support of this class, 
usually spoken of as ‘the Town,’ was at that time mbre worth 
winning than either before or since. As there were no Parlia- 
mentary reports, and no speeches on politics delivered in public, 
m only those who lived near the place in which Parliament met could 
have any knowledge of the details of political action. They gained 
this knowledge from the lips of the actors, and were ; able, by their 
personal conversation, to influence in turn the conduct of the actors 
themselves. The services of a persuasive writer who had the ear 
of ‘ the Town ’ was therefore coveted by every body of ministers. 

25. Jonathan Swift.— -The writer won over by the Tory minis- 
ters was Jonathan Swift. He was unequalled in satirical power, 
arising from a combination of lucid expression with a habit of 
regarding the actions of men as springing from the lowest motives, 
lie was a clergyman, and he wished to be a bishop. At first he 
attached himself to the Whigs. The Whigs, however, were un- 
willing, or perhaps unable, to give him what he wanted, his 
writings being of too unclerical a nature; and all that they pro- 
cured for him was a living in Ireland, which he seldom visited. 
With personal motives were mingled more creditable reasons 
for disliking the Whigs. He was devoted to the interests of the 
Church of England, not as a fosterer of spiritual life, but as a 
bulwark against what he regarded as the extravagance of the 
Roman Catholics on the one hand, and of the Dissenters on the 
* other. I» the beginning of the reign Anne had made over the 
tenths and first-fruits of the English clergy, annexed to the Crown 
by Henry VIII. (see p. 390), to a body of commissioners, who were 
to use them for the increase of the means of the poorer clergy. 
Swift wanted to see this grant, usually known as Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, extended to Ireland. The Whig ministers had not only re- 
fused this, but had shown signs of intending to give the Dissenters 
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tion believed Cromwell’s to have been, and it was partly in con- 
sequence of this fear that he deserted the Whigs an 5 joined the 
Tories. His first article in defence of his new allies was written in 
November 1710. A year later in November 1711, shortly after 
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the preliminaries of peace had been signed, appeared The Conduct 
oj the Allies. Every action of the Dutch and of the Austrians 
was traced to mean cupidity, in order that England might be urged 
to look upon the war as a mere scramble for wealth and power, in 
which she was entitled to the largest share of the plunder. 

26. The Imperial Election. 1711. -The English ministers, at 
least, could not lay claim to any superior morality. In the spring 
of 1711, although engaged in a secret negotiation with Louis, 
which led before the end of the year to the signature of prelimi- 
naries (see p. 692), they had sent Marlborough to Flanders with 
loud professions of intending to carry on the war vigorously, and 
Marlborough, though his wife had just been dismissed from all 
her posts at Court, set out with the full expectation of ’striking a 
decisive blow against the French. In this he failed, mainly for 
want of proper support from his own Government. On the other 

9 hand, the Archduke, now a candidate for the empire, justified 
Swift’s contention by recalling his own troops under Eugene to 
support his personal claims. In October 1711 he was chosen 
emperor as Clyirles VI., after leaving Marlborough with forces 
quite inadequate to the accomplishment of anything of import- 
ance. „ 

27. The Occasional Conformity Act and the Creation of 
Peers. 1711. — When Parliament met on December 7, the Whigs, 
who at this time had very nearly a majority in the House of Lords, 
secured one by an unprincipled coalition with Nottingham, one 
of the strictest of Tories, who was discontented because he was 
excluded from office. They agreed to vote for the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill (see p. 680), to please him, and he agreed to vote for 
a warlike policy on the Continent, to please them. The Occasional 
Conformity Bill therefore became law, whilst the ministerial foreign 
policy was condemned by the House of Lords. The credit of that 
House stood high, and, though the ministers had the House of 
Comgrons at their back, most of them thought that it would be 
impossible to defy its censures. Harley, however, who was not 
easily frightened, persuaded the queen first to dismiss Marlborough 
from all His offices, and then to create twelve new Tory peers. 
By this means the ministry secured a majority in that House which 
had alone opposed them. Apart from the immediate questions of 
the day, thi^creation of peers had a wide constitutional significance. 
Just as the deposition of James II. had made it evident that if king 
and Parliament pulled different ways it was for the king to give 
way, so the creation of peers in 1711 made it evident that if the 
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two Houses pulled different ways, it was for the House of Lords 
to give way. 

2 8. The Armistice and the Treaty of Utrecht. 1712 — 1713. — 
In 1712 the Duke of Ormond, a strong Tory, was sent to command 
in the Netherlands. After operations had commenced, he received 
a despatch from St. John not only restraining him from fighting, 
in consequence of an understanding with France, but directing 
him to conceal these orders from his Dutch allies. If Ormond 
had obeyed these orders, he would have exposed the Dutch to in- 
evitable defeat ; but he was too much of a gentleman to let his allies 
attack the enemy in the false belief that they would be assisted 
by the English, and he therefore saved their army by disclosing 
his secret* instructions. The negotiations with France were now 
pushed on. Shabby as the conduct of the ministers was, they had 
now the full confidence of the queen, who in 17x1 made Harley 
Lord High Treasurer and Earl of Oxford, and, in 1712, made r 
St. John Viscount Bolingbroke. In July the French fell upon 
Eugene and defeated him at Denain, and the Dutch, seeing, the 
difficulty of carrying on war without English support, agreed to. 
make peace on the terms proposed by England. On March 31, 
J713, a treaty of peace, in which, for the present, the Emperor 
declined to share, was signed at Utrecht. 

29. Terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. 1713. — As far as the 

continental. Powers were concerned the main conditions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht were that Spain and the Indies "should remain 
under Philip V., apd that Sicily \yas to go to the Duke of Savoy, 
who was to bear the title of king of Sicily ; whilst Naples, the duchy 
of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands were given to Charles VI., 
though the last-named territory was to be retained by the Dutch 
till he agreed to sign the Treaty. The Dutch were to be allowed 
to place garrisons in certain towns of the so-called barrier (see 
p. 674) on the southern frontier of what had lately been the 
Spanish Netherlands. England obtained the largest share pf the 
material advantages of the peace, whilst she lost credit by her ill- 
faith in concealing her abandonment of her allies, and especially 
in giving up the Catalans to the vengeance of Philip. '“In Europe " 
she was to keep Gibraltar and Minorca, and obtained from France a 
promise to destroy the fortifications of Dunkirk. In America she 
acquired territory round Hudson’s Bay, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and the French part of St. Christopher’s. By an accompanying 
treaty with Spain, called the Assiento Treaty, she had the sole 
right of importing negro slaves into the Spanish colonies in 
America, a traffic which would now be scouted as infamous but 
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which was then coveted as lucrative, and she also obtained the 
right of sending yearly to Panama a ship of 600 tons laden with 
goods for the Spanish colonists. 

30. Effect of the Treaty of Utrecht on International rela- 
tions. — The general character of the Treaty of Utrecht is of 
greater historical importance than its details. It marks the end of 
a period of European history during which there was often some 
reality and always some pretence of combining together for 
common purposes of general interest, and not merely for the 
particular interests of the several states. Down to the Treaties of 
Westphalia (see p. 564) in 1648, Catholics had combined against 
Protestants and Protestants against Catholics. After; that date, 
States which feared the overbearing insolence of Louis XIV. had 
combined against France. The Treaty of Utrecht ushered in a 
period lasting almost to the end of the eighteenth century, ; when 
each State stood up for its own interests alone, when no steady 
combinations could be formed, and when greed for material acces- 
sions was most conspicuous because no purpose of seeking the 
general good existed. Swift threw the blame upon the allies, and 
the Whigs threw the blame upon the Tories. The truth is that 
States Combine readily through fear, and very seldom through*a 
desire for the common good, and when Louis XIV. ceased to be 
formidable each State thought exclusively of its own interests. 

31. England as a sea-power. 1713. — The success of the Tory 
ministers seemed complete. In reality, the very terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht revealed their weakness. In seeking to gain 
material advantages for England, Oxford and Bolingbroke had 
been forced to look for them in advantages to trade, and in the in- 
crease of colonial dominion. by which trade might be encouraged. 
Thereby they strengthened the trading class, which was the main 
support of the Whigs, whilst the landed gentry, on whom their 
own power mainly rested, received no benefit. Not that the Tories 
could well, help doing what they had done. During the two wars 
which had been waged since the fall of James II. an immense 
change had been taking place in the relations between England 
and the* other European States, irrespective of the victories of 
Marlborough in the field. Both France and the States General of 
the Dutch Netherlands had been forced to wage an exhausting 
war on their land frontier. The consequence was that the Dutch 
were no longer able to compete with the English at sea, and that 
Louis being, after the battle of La Hogue, compelled to limit his 
efforts either at sea or on land, decided to limit them at sea. The 
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result was, that though there were no important English naval 
victories between the battle of La Hogue and the Peace of Utrecht, 
the English navy at the end of the war was vastly superior to the 
navies of its only possible rivals, France and the Dutch Republic. 



England was now the one great sea-power in Europe, not so much 
through her own increasing strength as through the decay of the 
maritime vigour of other states. 
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32. Position of the Tories. . 1711— 1713.- -The increase of 
maritime power necessarily leading to an increase of the influence 
of the commercial class, the Tory leaders were filled with alarm 
about the future, and tried to secure their power by legislation 
which, as they hoped, might arrest the changes which seemed likely 
in the future, and to strengthen their party by artificial means 
against changes of public opinion, much as the men of the Long 
Parliament and the Protectorate had formerly tried to do. In 1711 
the Occasional Conformity Act had gone far to prevent Dissenters 
from holding office or sitting in Parliament, and earlier in the 
same year had been passed a Property Qualification Act which 
enacted that no one who did not hold land worth at 4 east 200/. 
a year should sit in the House of Commons, thus excluding mere 
traders, who were for the most part Whigs. In 1713 the Tories 
were confronted with a further difficulty. Anne’s health was failing, 

• and the legal heir, the Electress Sophia, and her son, the Elector 
of Hanover, were both favourable to the Whigs. The Tories began 
to |alk of securing the succession to the Pretender, the son of 
James II., by force or fraud. If only he had changed Iris religion 
and had avowed himself a Protestant, it is almost certain that 
an effort, possibly Successful, would have been made to place hiiii 
on the throne when Anne died. The Pretender was a man of 
little capacity, but he was too honest to change his religion for 
worldly ends, and he flatly refused to do so. The Tories were 

, split into hostile parties by his refusal. Some, the pure Jacobites, 
clung to him in spite of it ; some went over to the Whigs. The 
bulk of them were too bewildered to know what to do. They were 
aware that their supporters, the country gentry and the country 
clergy, would refuse to submit to a Roman Catholic king, and yet 
they could not voluntarily support the claims of the Electress 
Sophia and her son, whose succession they feared. To add to the 
distractions of the party its leaders, Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
quarrelled with one another. 

33. The Last Days and Death of Anne. 1714 In 1714 

„ Swift suggested that the difficulty would be at an end if his friends 
would accept the Hanoverian succession, and at the same time so 
weaken the Whigs by repressive legislation that the new Hanove- 
rian sovereign would be obliged to govern in accordance with the 
will of the Tories. In pursuance of this plan Bolingbroke carried 
through Parliament a Schism Act, by which no one was allowed 
to keep a school without license from the bishop. Oxford, who was 
always in favour of a middle course, and therefore disliked violent 
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measures against the Dissenters, was driven from office, and Boling- 
broke then hoped to control the Government for some time to come. 
Before a successor to Oxford was appointed, whilst the ministers 
were without any distinct policy or acknowledged head, and whilst 
even Bolingbroke himself had not definitely made up his mind as to 



The Choir of St. Paul’s Cathedral church., looking- west, as finished by Si# Christopher 
Wren : from an engraving by Trevit, about 17x0. 


his future plans, the queen was taken ill. Bolingbroke’s enemies, 
the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, made their appearance unex- 
pectedly in the Council, and obtained the consent of the queen 
to the appointment of the Duke of Shrewsbury as Treasurer. The 
queen died on August r, and the Elector of Hanover, now heir to 
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the Crown by the provisions of the Act of Settlement (see p. 672), 
in consequence of the recent death of his mother, the Electress 
Sophia, was at once proclaimed by the title of George I. 

34. Politics and Art.— In art as in politics the end of the reign 
of Anne completes a change long in progress from the ideal to 
the convenient. As in affairs of state the material interests of the 
country gentleman and of the trader took the place of the great 
causes which called out the enthusiasm of Cavalier and Roundhead 
in the Civil War, so in art painting became a mode of perpetuating 
the features of those who were rich enough to pay for having then- 
portraits taken ; and architecture, which had long forgotten the life 
and beauty of the mediaeval churches, was losing even the stateli- 
ness which Sir Christopher Wren gave to such buildings as the new 
St. Paul’s (p. 668) and Greenwich Hospital (p. 662). Even Wren 
could not give much of this high quality to steeples such as those 
of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street (p. 681), because the horizontal lines of 
an architecture derived from the Greeks through the Romans are 
un^uited to the soaring motive of a mediaeval spire ; nor could 
liis domestic buildings, such as those at Hampton Court (pp. 665, 
666), altogether overcome the necessity of making the inmates 
comfortable at the expense of architectural beauty. His successor, 
Vanbrugh, in building Blenheim Palace (see p. 683), sought out 
combinations neither graceful nor dignified in the hope of thereby 
avoiding that which was merely commonplace •, but on the whole 
it was the commonplace which was gaining ground, and which 
ultimately pervaded the domestic buildings raised during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XLV 

TOWN SH END, SUNDERLAND, AND WALPOLE. 1714 — 1737 


LEADING DATES 


Reign of George I., 1714—1727. 


Reign of George II., 1727 — 1760 
August 1, 1714 


Accession of George I 

Mar’s Rising 1715 

The Septennial Act . 1716 

The South 'Sea Bubble 1720 

Walpole, First Lord of the Treasury 1721 

Accession of George II June 12, 1727 

The Excise Bill 1733 

Death of Queen Caroline . . . . . November 20, 1737 

I. George I. and the Whigs. 1714.— -Before George I. 1 arrived 
in England a thorough change was made by his orders in all tihe 
offices of Government. With scarcely an exception nil Tories were 

^ 1 Genealogy of the first three Hanoverian kings - 

James 1. 

1603-1625 


Charles I. 
1625-1649 


Charles II. 
1660-1635 


James II. 

1685-1639 

Mary = William III. Anne 
1689-1694 1689-1702 1702—17x4 


Elizabeth = Frederick V., 

I Elector Palatine 


Sophia= Ernest Augustus, 

I Elector of Hanover 


George I. = Sophia Dorothea 
17x4-1727 J of Celle 

George II. — Caroline of Anspach 
1727-1760 | 

Frederick, William Augustus, 

Prince of Wales = Augusta of Duke of Cumberland 
died 1751 | Saxe-Gotha 

George III. 

1760-1820 
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ippointed in their place. As the new king 
ing part in the. Government, he placed the 
ip the hands of men who had hitherto been 


George I. : from an engraving by Vertue. 

less prominent than the great Whig leaders of Anne’s reign. The 
most conspicuous of the new ministers was Lord Townshend, who 
became Secretary of State. When the king arrived he found that 



his own power was much less than he had expected. He could not 
speak English, and all communications between, himself and his 
ministers were carried on in bad Latin. He therefore set the 
example, which all subsequent sovereigns have followed, of ab- 
staining from attending Cabinet meetings, where the discussion 
took place in a language unintelligible to him. This abstention 
had important constitutional results. The Cabinet, which for some 
time had been growing independent of the sovereign, became 
still more independent, especially as George knew no more of 
English ways than he knew of the English language, and was 
obliged to take most of the advice of his ministers on trust. He 
could not think of replacing them by Tories, because he had been 
led to look upon all Tories as Jacobites. 

2. The Whigs and the Nation. 1714. The Whigs, however, 
needed the support of Parliament more than the support of the 
king. The great landowners who directed their policy were 
wealthy and intelligent, and therefore unpopular amongst the 
country gentry and the country clergy. They aimed at establishing 
a sort of aristocratic republic with a king nominally at its lufad, 
in which fair play should be given to the Dissenters, and the 
trading classes encouraged. Yet they were clear-sighted enough 
t!b perceive that it was impossible to govern without the support 
of the House of Commons ; and it was with the support of the/ 
House of Commons that the Tories in the last four years of 
Anne’s reign had maintained themselves in power by appealing 
to the prejudices of the country gentry and the country clergy. 
The Whig tenure of power was, therefore, not likely to last long 
unless they could find some means of crushing opponents who had 
been, and might easily be again, more popular than themselves. 

3. The Whigs and Parliament. 1715. — For the moment, in- 

deed, the Whigs had the advantage. In 17x5 a new Parliament 
was chosen, and many Tories who were, after all, not really Jaco- 
bites voted for Whig candidates in alarm lest their own leaders 
should bring back the Pretender, whom they distrusted as a. 
Roman Catholic. The Whigs, therefore, had a majority in the 
House of Commons, whilst they had already recovered the 
majority in the House of Lords which they had temporarily lost 
by the recent creation of the Tory peers (see p. 695). In order to 
make their success permanent by getting rid of the leaders of the 
party opposed to them, the Wljjgs., prepared to impeach Oxford, 
Bolingbroke^ and Ormond as traitors, q'n j l/e grounrl'of'th"e’scci : ('t. 
agreements whi cir tlmy™!^ The' RincfT^clurmg the 
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negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht. Oxford, with his usual cool- 
ness, stayed to face the attack, and got off with two years’ imprison- 
ment. Bolingbroke and Ormond fled to France, where Boling- 
broke entered the service of the Pretender as Secretary of State, 
Acts of attainder were passed against both. These high-handed 
proceedings of the Whigs nearly defeated their object. The 
German king had by this time become unpopular, and Jacobitism 
increased amongst the Tories, most of whom had submitted to him 
at his first coming. In all parts o f England and Scotland large 
numbers made ready for a rising against his government. Boling- 
broke urged Louis XIV. to support them. Louis, however, died 
without having given his consent, and the Jacobites,of Great Britain 
had to dispense with foreign aid. 

4. Mar’s Rising. 1715 1716. —Under these circumstances 
Bolingbroke urged delay, but the Pretender— headstrong and in- 
competent — ordered the Earl of Mar, his chief supporter in Scot- 
land, to rise against the Government. On September 3 Mar took 
the field, and, on October 7, a gentleman of N orthumberland, named 
Forster, declared for the Pretender in the north .of England. The 
Whig ministers, unpopular as they were, had the advantage in their 
position as the actual rulers of the country, and, now that the Toty 
leaders had been got rid of, they had the advantage in ability. 
Argyle commanded for the Government in Scotland, and on 
November 13 he fought a drawn battle with Mar on Sberiffmuir. 
Though half of each army defeated half of the other, Mar — who 
throughout the whole campaign showed himself singularly incom- 
petent — allowed Argyle to secure the advantages of a victory. 
Forster, though supported by men of influence on both sides of the 
border — Lord Derwentwater from England and Lords Nithsdale 
and Kenmurefrom Scotland— showed himself as incompetent as Mar, 
and surrendered at Preston on the same day as that on which the 
battle was fought on Sberiffmuir. On December 2 the Pretender 
himself lajided at Peterhead, and on January 6, 1716, he entered 
Dundee. He was, however, so dull and unenterprising that his 
very followers despised him, some even asking whether he could 
really speak. By this time the Government, having suppressed all 
attempts at resistance in England, was preparing to send a powerful 
army into Scotland, and the Pretender prudently took shipping for 
France, where he soon dismissed Bolingbroke, whose advice was 
too good to be to his taste. Derwentwater and Kenmure were 
beheaded on Tower Hill. Nithsdale escaped through the address 
of his wife, who visited him in prison, and sent him out dressed 
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in her clothes. Thirty-eight persons of lower rank were put to death, 
and the estates of many others were forfeited. 

5. The Septennial Act. 1716. —Successful as the Whigs had 
been in the field, they did not venture to face the elections to a 
new Parliament, which, in accordance with the Triennial Act (see 
p. 661}, must be held in the beginning of 1718. Accordingly they 
passed a Septennial Act, by which the existing Parliament pro- 
longed its own duration for four years longer than was allowed 
by the law as it stood at the time when the House of Commons 
was chosen. This proceeding strained to the uttermost the doctrine 
that a British Parliament — unlike Parliaments in countries like the 



present United States, in which a written constitution exists - can 
make any law it pleases, even if it effects the greatest changes in 
the institutions of the State. Hitherto the king had acted as a 
restraint upon Parliament by exercising his right of refusing. the 
Royal Assent to Bills. This prerogative, however, which had been 
exercised for the last time by Anne in 1707, now dropped out of 
use, and Parliament thereby became supreme as far lis other 
branches of the Government were concerned. The question of its 
relations to the constituencies assumed new importance ; and in 1716 
at least the Whigs were of opinion that the duration of parliament 
should be lengthened in order to make the House of Commons more 
independent of them. They were afraid lest the supremacy which 
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had been wrested from the Crown should pass into the hands of 
an ignorant, ill-informed multitude. Yet they were unable --even 
if they had been willing — to make the House of Commons a per- 
manent oligarchy. As the duration of Parliament could not be in- 
definitely prolonged without provoking violent opposition, the Whigs 
had only gained a respite during which they would have to do their 
best to make themselves more acceptable to the nation than they 
were when the Septennial Act was passed. 

6. England and France. 1716. — One of the chief causes of 
the kill of the Whigs in Anne’s reign had been their advocacy of 
war : now, however, they stood forward as the advocates of peace. 
In effecting this change of front they were helped by, the disappear- 
ance of those of their leaders who had been foremost in the struggle 
with France. Somers, Halifax, and Wharton died before the end of 
1716, and, though Marlborough still lived, he was incapacitated by 
♦disease from acting in public. Still more helpful to the Whig party 
was a change which had taken place in France. The King of France 
wa^novv a sickly child, Louis XV., the great-grandson of Louis XIV- 
If he died (as most people expected him to do), there would be 
two competitors for the throne of France — the one, his uncle 
Philip V. of Spain, the grandson of Louts XIV. (who was, indeed, hisj 
nearest male relation, but who, in accordance with the Treaty of 
Utrecht, bad renounced all claim to the French throne), and 
the other, the duke of Orleans, who was now Regent of France, 1 
and was the nearest male relation of Louis XV. after Philip V. 
As it was believed that, in the event of the young king’s death, 
Philip V. would assert his claim in spite of his renunciation, it was 
to the interest of the Duke of Orleans to be on friendly terms with 
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1 is XIV. : — 

Louis XIII. 
3610 — 1643 



Louis XIV, — Maria Theresa 
1643-1715 | of Spain 

Louis the Dauphin, 
died 1711 


Philip, Duke of 
Orleans 

Philip, Duke of 
Orleans, Regent 


Louis* Duke of 
Burgundy, died 1712 

Louis XV. 
17x5-1774 


Philip V, , king of Spain 


An early form of Steam-pump for mines: from an engraving dated 1717. 

November 28, 17 16, an agreement was arrived at by Much the 
Regent promised his support to the Hanoverian succession in 
England, whilst England promised to support the exclusion of 
Philip V. from the throne of France. A few weeks later tire 
Dutch gave their assent to this arrangement, and a triple alliance 
was thus formed against Philip and the Pretender, 

7. The Whig Schism. 1716 -1717. -Though the Whig minis- 
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ters had their own way in most matters, they found it necessary to 
comply with the king in some things. He had two ruling motives — 
anxiety to strengthen the electorate of Hanover, and hatred of his 
own eldest son George, Prince of Wales. In the interests of Hanover 
he had, in 1715, purchased the secularised bishoprics of Bremen 
and Verden from Frederick IV., king of Denmark. Though the 
Whig ministers had consented to the purchase of these territories, 
some of them— especially Townshend and his brother-in-law Sir 
Robert W alpole, who was the ablest of the rising Whigs — had said 
hard things of the grasping Hanoverian favourites and mistresses, 
upon whom George squandered English gold. In 1716 the Tzar 
Peter the Great sent troops into Mecklenburg — the first interference 
of Russia in Western affairs ; and George, being anxious to keep 
the Russians at a distance, complained of Townshend for being 
unwilling to engage England in driving them out. Then, too, the 
* king, who had quarrelled with the Prince of Wales, believed (prob- 
ably without foundation) that Townshend had shown some favour 
tojthe object of his displeasure, on which he took the Secretaryship 
from him, sending him to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. In 1717 
Charles XII. of Sweden, angry about Bremen and Verden, which 
he claimed for himself, formed an alliance with Spain— which was 
once more growing in vigour, under the care of Philip’s new 
Italian minister, Alberoni— and even projected an invasion of Scot- 
land in the interests of the Pretender. The scheme was discovered 
in England and averted. When Parliament was asked to vote 
money for a war against Sweden, Walpole spoke but coldly on behalf 
of the proposal. The king dismissed Townshend, 'and Walpole 
resigned. The Whig party being thus split in two, the leaders of 
the ministry as reconstituted were Sunderland and Stanhope, the 
latter being the general who had fought in Spain, and who was 
soon afterwards raised to the peerage as Lord Stanhope. 

8. The Quadruple Alliance. 1718 — 1720. — In foreign affairs 
Suntlerlaijd and Stanhope maintained the alliance with France 
which had been the corner-stone of the policy of their prede- 
cessors, In 1717 Alberoni seized Sardinia, which had been given 
to Austria by the treaty of Utrecht, and sent an army into Sicily to 
begin the re-conquest of those Italian possessions which Spain had 
lost by the same treaty. In 1718 was formed a Quadruple Alliance, 
in which dae Emperor joined Great Britain, France, and the Dutch 
Republic. A Spanish army overran the greater part of Sicily, but 
the Spanish fleet was destroyed by Admiral Sir George Byng off 
Cape Passaro. In 1719 Alberoni sent two frigates to land Jacobites in 
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Scotland. The expedition failed, and France and England forced 
Philip to dismiss his minister. In 1720 Philip agreed to abandon 
both Sicily and Sardinia. Sicily was given to Austria, and Sar- 
dinia went to the Duke of Savoy, who now bore the title of King 
of Sardinia, instead of that of King - of Sicily ; and soon afterwards 
the King of Spain removed the obstructions which he had hitherto 
thrown in the way of the execution of the clause in the Treaty of 
Utrecht by which the landing of goods at Panama from a single 
English ship had been permitted (see p. 697). After this Europe 
had peace for twelve years. 

9. The Relief of the Dissenters, and the Peerage Bill. 1719. — 
The two sections of the Whigs were opposed to one another, rather 
upon personal than on political grounds. Walpole was, however, 
more cautious than Sunderland or Stanhope. Sunderland and 
Stanhope, in 1719, obtained the repeal of the Occasional Conformity 
Act and of the Schism Act, which had been the work of the tri- * 
umphant Tories in the reign of Anne (see p. 699 ) ; but when they 
showed signs of wishing to repeal the Test Act of the reign* of 
Charles II. (seep. 607), thereby not merely offering religious liberty 
to Dissenters, but also proposing to qualify them for office, Walpole 
qfas startled, thinking that the unpopularity of such a measure 
might prove the ruin of the Whigs. The main subject of quarrel 
between the rival statesmen was, however, a Peerage Bill which 
Sunderland and Stanhope laid before Parliament. According to 
this proposal the king was to be allowed to create only six addi- 
tional peerages (except in the case of a member of the Royal Family), 
after which lie could only make a new peer upon the extinction of 
an old peerage., This measure, which passed the House of Lords, 
was rejected in the Commons, mainly in consequence of Walpole’s 
opposition. It is hardly to be doubted that its framers looked for- 
ward to the possible election of a Tory House of Commons, and 
wished to hinder a Tory minister from making himself master of 
the House of Lords by creating a large number of peers, as liirrley 
and St. John had done in 1711 (see p. 695). According to them, the 
House of Lords was to be the bulwark of the Whigs against a , 
Tory House of Commons. It was Walpole’s merit that he saw 
distinctly that this could not be, as the Bill, if it had passed, would 
have made the House of Lords a narrow oligarchy capable of 
setting at defiance both the Crown and the House of Commons. 

It was, moreover, clear to him that the Commons must from hence- 
forth be the chief member of the constitutional organisation. If 
the Whigs were to win the battle, they must win it by possessing 
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ty in the House of Commons, and not by setting up the 
barrier of a restricted House of Lords. It is unlikely that 
y>d acknowledged the inferiority of his own statesmanship 

* Walpole, but he had felt his power, and in 1720 admitted 
1 and Townshend to subordinate offices in the government, 
be South Sea Bubble. 1720. — Few things served the 

* "'ell as their adoption of a policy of peace, to which their 
• r with Spain hardly furnished an exception. With the 

°f the risks due to war trade increased rapidly, and 
increase of trade came a violent increase of speculation, 
-b companies, which had hitherto been limited to a few 


and sedan chair, about 1720 : from an engraving by Kip. 


great undertakings, were formed in large numbers. Some, being 


managed by men of experience, met with success ; whilst others, 


started by swindlers or by persons ignorant of trade, speedily 


collafiscd, find ruined those who had embarked their capital in 


them. Amongst these latter the most prominent was the South 


• Sea Company, which had been formed by Harley, in 1711, to carry 
on such trade with Spanish America as might be rendered possible 
by the expected treaty with Spain. Trade with the Spanish 
colonies was allowed by the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht to a 
single English ship in each year, and the Assiento treaty had also 
granted to the English the right of importing negroes into them (see 
p. 696). All classes in England were under the delusion that the 
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wealth of Spanish America was so enormous that this trade 
would enrich all who took part in it. Consequently the shares of 
the South Sea Company were eagerly bought. At the same time 
politicians were growing anxious about the amount of the national 
debt, and in 1720 a Bill was passed enabling those to whom the 
nation owed money to take shares in the South Sea Company in 
the place of their claim upon the nation. Large numbers of all 
classes accepted this arrangement. Others rushed eagerly to buy 
shares which were supposed to be of priceless value. Landlords 
sold their estates, and clergymen and widows brought their savings 
to invest in the South Sea Company. So great was the demand 
that in August 1720 shares originally worth 100/. were purchased 
for 1,000/. The madness of speculation spread rapidly, and new 
companies were formed every day for objects unlikely to be re- 
munerative. People actually took shares in one company for 
making salt-water fresh ; in another for transmuting quicksilver^ 
into a malleable and fine metal ; and in another for importing a 
number of large jackasses from Spain ; whilst one impost-or asjjced 
the public to take shares in an undertaking the nature of which was 
in due time to be revealed. 

- it. The Bursting of the Bubble. 1720 — 1721.— Before long 
people began to find out that they had paid too highly for the 
objects of their visionary hopes, and the price of shares rapidly 
fell. Thousands were reduced to beggary* and the ruined dupes 
cried out for the punishment of those by whom their hopes had 
been excited. .One peer asked that the directors of the company * 
might be sewn up in sacks and thrown into the Thames. The 
bitterest indignation, however, was directed against the ministers. 
Most of them had speculated in the shares, and some of them had 
made money by actual swindling. In 1721 Aislabie was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Craggs Secretary of State. Aislabic was 
sent to the Tower; Craggs died of the small-pox ; whilst Craggs’ 
father, the Postmaster- General, took poison. Sunderland wgs ac- 
quitted of dishonourable conduct, but he had been amongst the 
speculators, and resigned. Stanhope, who had had nothing to do 
with the speculation, fell into a fit in answering a false Accusation, * 
and died. 

12. Walpole called to the Rescue. 1721 - 1722. --Amidst the 
general crash Walpole was called upon to restore ord»r. In April 
1721 he became First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had a financial ability which was rare in those 
times, and he made an arrangement which at least left something 
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to the shareholders, though it gave them far less than they had ex- 
pected. Walpole’s accession to office was the beginning of a minis- 
terial career which lasted twenty-one years. Its immediate result 
was of the greatest benefit to the Whigs. The seven years to which 
the Septennial Act had extended the duration of the existing Par- 
liament ended in March 1722. There can hardly be a doubt that 
if the elections had taken place a year earlier, they would have 
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resulted in the overthrow of the Whigs. As it was, the country 
connected Walpole’s name with, restored order and financial 
probity, and a large Whig majority was accordingly returned. 

13. Corruption under Walpole. — -It was not, however, merely to 
the national gratitude that Walpole owed his success at the polls. 
When he opposed the Peerage. Bill he taught the Whig aristocracy 
that it must rely on the House of Commons (see p, 7 to). Yet it 
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was hard to see how the House of Commons could represent the’ 
people at large, because, for the most part, the people were too 
ignorant and ill-educated to have airy political opinions at all. 
The. electors, if left to themselves, might return a Parliament as 
Tory as had been the Parliaments which had supported Oxford 
and Bolingbroke. Therefore the Whigs, even before Walpole 
secured power, had determined that the electors should not be 
left to themselves. In many boroughs the right of voting was 
confined to the corporation ; and as large numbers of these 
boroughs were mere villages or even hamlets, the members of 
their corporations were poor men — easily accessible to arguments 
addressed to their pockets. The wealthiest landowner in the 
neighbourhood was usually a Whig, who would use his influence 
and his purse in securing the election of his own nominee. Electors 
found that, if they voted for the Whig candidate, their lives would 
be made easy to them, whilst if they voted for the Tory candidate 
they would be much worse off. In the House of Commons itself 
the same system of corruption was pursued. What amount of 
ready money Walpole paid to his supporters has been disputed, 
and it was certainly much less than has usually' been supposed ; 
but he had in his gift all the offices field under the Crown, a large 
mimber of which were sinecures with large pay and no duties. 
Needy members discovered that if they wanted money they must 
support Walpole, and ambitious members discovered that if they 
wanted office they could only obtain it by supporting Walpole. It 
is therefore not surprising that all the rising talent in the country ' 
declared itself Whig. 

14, Walpole and Corruption. —Yet, evil as this system was, it 
was rendered tolerable by the knowledge that the only alternative 
—the return of the Tory party to power, probably bringing with it 
a restoration of the Stuart dynasty— would have been still more 
disastrous. The political creed of the Tory squires and of the 
Tory clergy was founded on religious intolerance and contempt 
for trade. What they wanted was a king who would r keep f clown 
dissenters and jmoneyii cLnien, and accordingly most of the Tories 
had by this time become Jacobites. The great Whig-nobles, on 0 
the other hand, were for religious toleration and for weakening 
the power of the king. The Whigs gained the day, partly because 
they were more intelligent than their rivals, partly because the 
predominance even of a corrupt House of Commons— with its free 
speech and its show of government by argument rather than by 
arbitrary will— was in itself advantageous as matters then stood. 
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In all this work they found a fitting leader in Walpole. He wa§ 
devoted to duty and was single-eyed in devoting himself to the in- 
terests of his country ; but his manners and his mind were alike 
coarse, and he did not shrink from the employment of the lowest 
means to accomplish his ends. On the other hand it may be said 
in his favour that life was not vindictive, and that he contented 
himself with excluding his rivals from power, without even seeking 
to inflict punishment upon them. 

15 . ‘ Quieta non moyere.’ — Walpole ' to ok for his motto Quieta 
non movcrc (let sleeping dog's lie). In many periods of English 
history such a confession would have been disgraceful to a states- 
man. In Walpole’s days it was an honourable one. The work 
before huh was to maintain toleration and constitutional govern- 
ment, and he was aware that he could only hope for success if he 



avoide d awakening the ignorant .passions which were slumbering 
around. He remembered the storm of popular rage to which the 
Whigs had been exposed in the time of the Sacheverell trial (see 
p. 690), and he was resolved to show no favour to the Dissenters 
which would provoke another outburst against them. The Dis- 
senters were most eager to obtain a repeal of the Test Act (see p. 606) 
for themselves, though not for the Catholics. Walpole, who knew 
the anger which would be excited if he proposed such ’a measure, 
always told them that the time was not convenient. At last they 
asked him to tell them when the time would be convenient. u I 
will answer you frankly,” was his reply, “ Never i ” Year after year, 
however, he passed through Parliament a Bill indemnifying all 
persons who had held offices in defiance of the Test Act, and thus 
Dissenters got what they wanted without exciting attention. 

\A&- The Prime Ministership.-— When any number of men meet 
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together to transact business, there must be one to take the lead 
if their meetings are not to end in confusion. Till the death of 
Anne, Cabinets had met in the presence of the sovereign, and 
were regarded as his or her advisers. Yet even then their growing 
independence was beginning to make it necessary for them to find 
a leader or leaders in their own body, and people began to look 
first to Marlborough and Godolphiri and then to Harley and St. John 
as superior to other members of the Cabinet, and even to apply to 
one or the other of them loosely the term ‘ first minister. 5 After 
the accession of George I., when the king' ceased to sit in the 
Cabinet, it became still more necessary for that body to find a 
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leader, and Townshend at first and afterwards Sunderland are 
sometimes spoken of by modem writers as Prime Ministers. No 
such position was, however, openly assigned to them by contem- 
poraries, £?hd when Walpole entered office in 1721 ministers were 
still regarded as equal amongst themselves. It was Walpole’s 
chief contribution to constitutional progress that he created the 
Prime Ministership in his own person, and thereby gave to Cabinet 
government that unity which every: government must possess 
if its action is to be enduring', and which earlier governments 
possessed through the presidency of the king. Yet so hateful 
was the new idea that Walpole had to disclaim any intention of 
making himself Prime Minister ; and the word came into familiar 
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use by being applied to him tauntingly by his enemies, as the fit 
name for a minister who wanted to convert all other ministers into 
his instruments instead of regarding them as his equals. 

17. Walpole and Carteret. 1723 1724. - Walpole’s first trial of 
strength was with. Lord Carteret, one of the Secretaries of State, 
a man of great ability, who had the advantage of being able to 
address the king in German, whilst Walpole had to address him 
in Latin. Walpole founded his policy of peace on an alliance 
with France, whilst Carteret inherited the tradition of the Whigs 
of Anne’s reign in favour of a continental alliance against France. 
Between Carteret and Walpole a rivalry soon sprang tip, and in 
1724 Carteret was forced to resign the Secretaryship, though he 
remained ft member of the Cabinet for some time to come. 

iS. Wood’s Halfpence. 1724.— The first instance of Walpole’s 
method of averting popular discontent by avoiding a collision with 
strong feeling arose when a grant was made to a certain Wood ^ 
of the right of issuing a copper coinage in Ireland. The coins were 
good in themselves, but Wood had bought the right of coining them 
by bribes to the king’s German mistresses, and Irishmen naturally 
concluded that they were to pay the cost. Swift, delighted at the 
opportunity of scourging his old enemies the Whigs, poured scorn 
and ridicule upon Wood’s Halfpence in ‘ The Drapier’s Letters,’ and 
for the first time in Irish history both races and both creeds were 
united in resistance to the obnoxious grant. Walpole dreaded a 
disturbance more than anything else, and the grant was withdrawn. 

19. The Last Years of George I. 1724— 1727,—- Walpole’s in- 
fluence deservedly grew from year to year. In spite of great 
difficulties, he maintained peace abroad. The Duke of Orleans 
had been dead for some years, and in 1726 Cardinal Fleury - who 
was as peace-loving as Walpole himself- became Prime Minister 
to the young king Louis XV., and did everything in his power to 
prevent war breaking out in Europe. In 1727 George L, as soon 
as he was able to leave England, crossed the sea to enjoy himself 
in Hanover. On the way, before he reached Osnabrufk, he 'was 
struck down by apoplexy in his carriage. His attendants wished 
to seek help in the nearest village, but were urged om by cries 
of “ Osnabriick ! Osnabriick ! ” from their half-conscious master. 
Before the carriage reached Osnabriick George I. was dead. 

20. George II. and Walpole. 1727. —The new king George II. 
had the advantage (which his father had not had) of being able to 
speak English. He was not intelligent, but was straightforward 
and courageous, and though, like his father, he kept mistresses, he 
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was accustomed on all difficult questions to defer to the advice of 
his wife, Queen Caroline — a woman of sound judgment .and of wide 
intellectual interests. George’s first impulse was to choose as his 
leading minister Sir Spencer Compton, a personal favourite of his 
own. Compton, however, being ordered to write the speech in which 
the king was to notify his accession to the Privy Council, was so 
overpowered by the difficulties of the task that he begged Walpole 
to write it for him. After this the queen easily persuaded her 
husband that Compton was not strong enough for the post ; and 
Walpole, being recalled to office, was soon as much trusted by 
George 1 1. as he had been by George I. t 

21. Breach between Walpole and Townshend. 1730.— Even 

after the complete establishment of Parliamentary supremacy the 
favour of the king' was not to be despised ; for, though he could 
not shake the power of the Whig aristocracy as a whole, yet if one 
Whig entered upon a rivalry with another, his support would be 
decisive, at least for a time. Such a rivalry now broke out between 
Walpole and his brother-in-law, Townshend, who had be^en 
Secretary of State since 1721. The main cause of the quarrel is 
best described by Walpole himself. “ As long,” he said, “ as the 
fijm was Townshend and Walpole, the utmost harmony prevailed ; 
but it no sooner became Walpole and Townshend than thing's 
went wrong.” In other words, the question between them was 
whether there was to be a Prime Minister or not. Townshend, 
who was Secretary of State, held to the old doctrine that he was 
accountable only to the king and Parliament. Walpole held to 
the new doctrine that he himself— -as first Lord of the Treasury— 
was to direct the policy of the other ministers. It is not by accident 
that the First Lord of the Treasury has usually been the Prime 
Minister ; in later years it has been accepted as the general rule. 
It is his business to find the money expended by the other 
ministers, and it is therefore only reasonable that decision of a 
policy which will cost money should rest with him. £Ie should 
be able to exercise a veto over proposals which lead to an expendi- 
ture which, even if it is desirable in itself, may be greater than the 
country is able or willing to bear. In X730 Townshend resigned, 
and being honourably desirous of keeping out of farther disputes 
with his brother-in-law, remained in private life to the end of his 
days. ■ „ 

22. Bolingbroke as Organiser of the Opposition. 1726 1732. 

Already a violent opposition was gathering against Walpole. In 
1716 the Pretender, being too stupid to take good advice, had dis- 
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brihim, B ° h ng r ^ ke fr ° m h ’ S Service (see P* 7 °5)* Bolingbroke, by 
0 one of the mistresses of George L, had interested that 
hxs favour and in 1725 his attainder had been reversed. 

‘ 1 0 e, however, had still sufficient influence to procure the main- 
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time it was possible for him to make his eloquence heard. Wal- 
pole may well have thought that he had crushed Bolingbroke for 
ever. He had, however, under-estimated the powers of the Tory 
leader. Though Bolingbroke could deliver no more orations, he 
was still master of his pen and of his persuasive tongue, and he 
set to work to weld together a parliamentary opposition out of the 
most discordant elements. Those elements were in the main three. « 
There were in the House of Commons about fifty Jacobites, a 
small number of Tories accepting the House of Hanover, and a 
gradually-increasing body of Whigs sulky because Walpole did 
not admit them to a share of power. Of the latter the leader 
was William fulteney, an indiscreet politician but an excellent 
speaker. Between Bolingbroke and Pulteney an alliance was 
struck, and by the end of 1726 they had combined in publishing 
The Craftsman , a weekly paper in which Walpole was held up to 
obloquy as erecting a ministerial despotism by the use of cor- r 
ruption. 

23. The Excise Bill. 1733. — In 1733 Walpole gave a handle 
to the attacks of his enemies. There was an immense amount of 
smuggling and of other frauds on the customs revenue. To meet 
the difficulty Walpole proposed to establish a new system of levying 
the duties on tobacco, intending, as he gave out, to extend it sub- 
sequently to those on wine. According to this new system all 
tobacco imported was to be brought free of duty into warehouses 
under Government supervision. The duty would be paid by those 
who took it out for home consumption, and its sale would only be 
allowed at shops licensed for the purpose, in the same way that 
certain houses are licensed for the sale of beer at the present day. 

As the tax was really paid on an imported article, it would have 
been more prudent in Walpole if he had continued to call it a 
customs duty, as an excise was an unpopular form of taxation. 

He called it, however, an excise, probably because the sale of the 
tobacco was confined to licensed houses, as the sale $f any^other 
excisable article would be. He had, indeed, reason to hope that 
his plan would prove acceptable. In the first place if it were 
adopted smuggling would be far more difficult than it had hitherto " 
been, because it would now be more easy to detect the sale of the 
smuggled article ; and in the second place not only would the public 
revenue be benefited, but the honest trader would be Jess liable to 
be undersold by the smuggler. A third advantage would also be 
gained. Hitherto goods imported in order to be subsequently ex- 
ported had had to pay duty, which was only recoverable upon the 
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observance of intricate formalities accompanied by considerable 
expense. According to Walpole’s plan, the tobacco stored in 
Government warehouses could be exported without any payment 
at all ; and the export trade of the country would be encouraged 
by liberating it from unnecessary trammels. 

24. The Defeat of the Excise Bill. 1733.-- To the arguments 
which Walpole addressed to the intelligence of his hearers, he t 
took care to add others addressed to their pockets. Almost all 
the members of the House of Commons were country gentlemen, 
and Walpole, therefore, reminded them that the revenue would 
be so increased— at the expense of those who had bought smuggled 
goods- -that he would be able to remit the Land Tax. Walpole’s 
, proposals* were indeed admirable, but Bolingbroke and Pulteney 
stirred up popular feeling against them by wild misrepresentations. 

The masses were persuaded to believe that Walpole wanted to 
subject them to a general excise, to search their houses at any 
hour without a warrant, and to raise the price of tobacco. All 
classes joined in the outcry. The very soldiers were no longer 
to be depended on. At last Walpole resolved to withdraw the feill. 

“ I will not,” he once said in private conversation, “be the 
phnister to enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” It was, in 
short, wise to convert customs into excise, but it was not expe- 
dient. In this regard for expediency lay the sum of Walpole’s 
political wisdom, and it was because he possessed it that the 
House of Hanover and the constitutional system connected with 
the House of Hanover rooted themselves in England. If, however, 
Walpole gave way before the nation, he resolved to be master of 
the Cabinet, and he summarily dismissed some of his principal 
colleagues who had been intriguing with the Opposition against 
him. 

25. Disruption of the Opposition. 1734 1735. —Bolingbroke 
had won the trick, but he could not win the game. The Excise Bill 
was quickly forgotten, and Walpole’s great services were agajn re- 
membered. In 1734, in a new House of Commons, his* supporters 
were nearly as numerous as before. Bolingbroke was never 
thoroughly trusted by the discontented Whigs, and ifi 1735 he *' 
retired to France, leaving English politics to shape themselves 
without his help. 

26. The Family Compact. 1733.— -Walpole’s management ot 
foreign affairs was as dexterous as his management of Parliament. 

He had hitherto not only kept England from embarking in war, 
but had contributed his aid to the restoration of peace on the 
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Continent itself whenever this had been possible. In 1733 a war 
broke out, usually known as the War of the Polish Succession, but 
embracing the West of Europe as well. It was noteworthy that 
in this war France and Spain appeared in close alliance, and that 
they had signed a secret treaty, known as the Family Compact, 
which was directed against Austria and England. The two branches 
of the House of Bourbon were to act together ; and the whole 
basis of Walpole’s foreign policy was thus swept away. At the 
time when the death of Louis XV. was considered probable (see 
p. 707), it had been natural that the Duke of Orleans should see 
in an alliance with England a barrier against the claim likely to 
be put forward to the French throne by Philip V. ; but all that 
was altered now. Not only was the Duke of Orleans* dead, but 
Louis XV. had become a husband and a father, and the question 
of Philip’s claim to the succession was therefore no longer im- 
portant. F ranee had recovered her military strength, and it was 
believed at the French court that a close alliance with Spain 
would enable her to dictate terms to Europe. When peace was 
sighed in 1735 at Vienna, Austria ceded Naples and Sicily — with 
other smaller possessions in Italy — to Charles, the second surviving 
son of Philip V., whilst Lorraine was given to Stanislaus Leczinski 
(the father-in-law of Louis XV.), on the understanding that after 
his death it was to be merged in F ranee. Walpole, who knew of 
the existence of the Family Compact soon after its signature, had 
abstained from joining in the war — perhaps thinking that the allies 
’ were too well occupied in Europe to meddle with England. 

27. Dissensions in the Royal Family. 1737. — In 1737 Walpole’s 
position was weakened by two untoward events. A quarrel broke 
out between George II. and his eldest son Frederick, Prince of 
Wales ; and the Prince, being turned out of the court, put himself 
at the head of the Opposition. Not long after this Queen Caroline, 
Walpole’s truest friend, died. 
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WALPOLE, CARTERET, AND THE PELHAMS. 1737 r/54 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George II., 1727 -1760 


Jenkins's ear 1738 

War with Spain *739 

Resignation of Walpole Feb. 17, 1742 

Resignation of Carteret Nov. 23, 1744. 

The 'Young Pretender’s Rising 1745 

Battle of Culloden . . . . . . April 16, 1746 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle . . . . . . . 1748 

Death of Henry Pelham . . . . March 6, 1754 


1. The Reign of Common Sense. - -Walpole had been hitherto r 
successful because he had governed on principles of common sense. 
He had kept the peace and had allowed men to grow rich by leav- 
ing them to pursue their own callings without interference. Com- 
mon sense was, indeed, the chief characteristic of the age. Pope, 
its leading poet, was conspicuous for felicity of expression and for 
the ease and neatness with which he dealt with topics relating to 
man in society. High imagination and the pursuit of ideal beauty 
had no place in his mind. In matters of religion it was much the 
same. Those who spoke and wrote on them abandoned the search 
for eternal verities, contenting themselves with asking where the 
balance of probability lay, or, at the most, what was the view most 
suitable to the cultivated reason. To speak of anyone’s zeal or 
enthusiasm was regarded as opprobrious. In social life there was 

a coarseness which was the natural consequence of the temper of 
the day. Men drank heavily, and talked openly of their vices. 

2. Smuggling in the West Indies, — Such a generation turned 
eagerly to the pursuit of wealth, and chafed at the restrictions which 
other nations attempted to place on its commerce. It* happened 
that Spain— the weakest of European nations —had the* most ex- *' 
tended territory open to commercial enterprise. As in the days of 
Elizabeth (see p. 447), the Spanish Government tried to prevent 
the English from trading with its American dominions, whilst the 
Spanish colonists, on the other hand, were anxious to** promote a 
trade by which they were benefited. It was notorious that English 
merchants did their best to evade the restriction imposed on them 
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was dark, smaller vessels (which had kept out of sight in the daytime/ 1 
sailed in and filled it up again, so that the one ship was enabled 
to put many ship-loads on. shore. Besides this, there was an 
immense amount of smuggling'. Carried on by Englishmen on 
various parts of the coast of Spanish America. Spanish coast- 
guards, in return, often seized English vessels which they suspected 
of smuggling, and sometimes brutally ill-treated their crews. The 
Spaniards also claimed to have the right of searching English 
vessels even on the high seas. Besides this, they disputed the 
English assumption of the right to cut log-wood in the bay of 
Campeachy, and alleged that the new English colony of Georgia, 
lately founded jn North America, encroached on the boundaries 
of what was then the Spanish territory of Florida. 

3. Walpole and Spain. —To Walpole the exceeding energy of 
the British traders and smugglers was annoying. It was likely 
to bring on war, and he held war to be the worst of evils. Right 
or wrong, the smugglers carried on the great movement which 
has filled the waste places of the world with children of the English 
race. Walpole entered on negotiations with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, hoping to obtain compensation for wrongs actually inflicted 
by its agents. Bolingbroke hurried back from France to re-organise 
the Opposition, at the head of which he now placed the foolish 
Prince of Wales (see p. 725), who was ready to give his support to 
any movement against Walpole, simply because Walpole was the 
favourite minister of his father. 

4. William Pitt. 1738. The so-called patriots of the. Opposi- * 

tion and the Tories were now joined by a small group of young 
men called by Walpole the Boys, who were filled with disgust at 
the corruption around them, and fancied that all that went wrong 
was the fault of Walpole, and not the fault of the generation in 
which he lived. Walpole’s scorn of the patriots was unmeasured. 

“ All these men have their price,” he once said, pointing to the 
benches on which they were sitting. He could easily make a 
patriot, he declared on another occasion, by merely refusing an 
unreasonable request. It was with half-amused contempt that he 
regarded the Boys. When they were older, he thought, they " 
would discover the necessity of dealing with the world as it was, 
not as they thought it ought to be. He had found that men could 
only be governed by offers" of money or of money’s wqrth, and so 
it would ever be. Some, indeed, of the Boys lived to fulfil Walpole’s 
cynical expectation, but there were amongst them a few, especially 
William Pitt, who maintained in old age the standard of purity 
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\?hich they had raised in youth. Pitt was a born orator, but as 
yet his flashing speeches, filled with passionate invective, had little 
reasoning in them. That which 1 .lifted him above the more 
vehement speakers of that or of any other time was his burning 
devotion to his country : whether , his countiy was right or wrong 
he hardly knew or cared. That strength of feeling which the elder 
» generation scouted, broke out in Pitt in the form of enthusiasm 
--not for any cause sacred to humanity at large, but for the power 
and greatness of his countiy. Naturally, he attacked Spain for hep 
claim to the right of search, and for her barbarities to English 
seamen, whilst he never thought of mentioning the provocation 
given by the English smugglers. • 



Coach built for William Herrick, Esq., of Beaumanor, in 1740. 


5. Impending War. 1738—1739. — Members of the ! united 
opposition had at last a popular cry in their favour. Before the 
end of 1738 they produced a certain Captain Jenkins, who declared 
—probably with truth — that his ear had been cut off seven years 
before on board his own ship by a Spanish coastguard, and who 
took vMiat he declared to be his ear out of a box to show to a 
committee of the House of Commons. The Spaniard, he said, 
•had bidden him to take his ear to his king. “ I recommended,” 
he explained, when asked what his thoughts had been on the 
occasion, “my soul to my God, and my cause to my country.” 
The words were repeated from one end of England to the other. 
“ No search*!” became the popular cry. In vain Walpole, early 
in 1739, announced that Spain had agreed to a treaty indemnifying 
those English sailors who. had suffered actual wrong. The treaty 
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made such large counter-demands on England that its concessions 
were more nominal than real. The opposition grew in strength, 
and before the end of 1739 England went to war with Spain. 

6. The Spanish War and the Resignation of Walpole. 1739 
-—1742. —No one now doubts that it would have been better for 
Walpole if he had resigned rather than direct a war which he re- 
garded as unjustifiable ; but the principle that a minister should 
resign rather than carry out a policy of which he disapproves was 
not yet thoroughly established, and Walpole perhaps flattered 
himself that he might be able to bring about a peace sooner 
than any other minister. He knew that trouble would soon come. 

“ They may ring the bells now ” — as he heard the peals from the 
church steeples celebrating the glad tidings that war had been de- 
clared — “before long they will be wringing their hands.” At first 
the war was successful. Admiral Anson sailed round the world, 
sacked Paita, a Spanish port in Peru, and captured a rich galleoiy 
which carried on the trade between Acapulco and Manilla. Admiral 
Vernon took Porto Bello, on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus of 
Panama ; but he failed in an attack on Cartagena, and in another 
attack on Santiago. The opposition at home gave all the credit to 

r the Admiral, and all the blame to Walpole, who was held to have 
done little to support a war of which he disapproved, and who 
had certainly allowed the navy to deteriorate during the long peace. 
In 1741 there were fresh elections, and the energy of the opposi- 
tion, together with the excited feeling of the country, reduced 
Walpole’s followers in the new Parliament. In those days election r 
petitions were decided by a majority of the whole House of Com- 
mons, the vote being given strictly on party grounds. Walpole was 
beaten on the Chippenham election petition by a majority of one, 
and on February 17, 1742, he resigned, receiving the title of Earl 
of Orford. He had done his work. England had, under his rule, 
consolidated herself, and had settled down in contented acceptance 
of the Hanoverian dynasty and the Parliamentary government 
established at the Revolution. It was inexplicable to Walpole that 
the first result of the national unity which he had brought about 
should be a national determination to go to war in the 'assertion of" 
the claims of England. 

7. The New Administration. 1742.— -There was some difficulty 
in forming a new ministry. Politicians who had agreed in attacking 
Walpole agreed in nothing else, and each thought that his own 
claim to office was superior to that of the others. So hopeless 
did the task of composing their differences appear, that Pulteney, 




significant men in England.” Orford knew that to leave the House 
of Commons was to abandon power. At last the new ministry was 
got together, partly from Walpole’s enemies and partly from his 
friends. Sir Spencer Compton — now made Earl of Wilmington— 
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became First Lord of the Tieasury. He had not talents enough 
to succeed to the Prime-ministership which Walpole had created. 
The new administration did what it could to bring Walpole to 
punishment, but a Committee of the House of Commons failed to 
substantiate any charge against him. 

8. Carter et and Newcastle. ' 1742. The ministers were too 

jealous of each other to admit that anyone could be first amongst 
them. The two Secretaries of State were the Duke of Newcastle, 
the head of the Pelham family, and Lord Carteret. Newcastle was 
ignorant and incompetent, and made himself ridiculous by his fussy 
attempts to appear energetic. He always, it was said, lost half 
an hour in the morning and spent the rest of the day in running 
after it. He had one ruling passion — the love of power, not for 
the sake of any great policy, but because he enjoyed the distribu- 
tion of patronage. He was himself incorruptible, but he took 
pleasure in corrupting others. In the morning his ante-chamber 
was crowded with place-hunters, and he sometimes rushed out of 
his bedroom with his face covered with soap-suds to announce to 
one applicant or another that he was able to gratify him by making 
his brother a bishop or some poor dependant a tidewaiter. The 
'-character of the person appointed was of no moment. One disap- 
pointed suitor was heard to mutter, as he left the room: “1 was turned 
out of the navy, 1 was too debauched to enter the army, and they will 
not. even give me preferment in the Church ! 55 Carteret, on the other 
hand, was an able statesman, especially in the department of foreign , 
affairs. He was as energetic as he was able, and as his knowledge 
of the German language and of German politics quickly gained 
him the king’s favour, he soon became the leading man in the 
ministry. Practically he inherited Walpole’s Prime-ministership, 
though his authority was by no means so undisputed as Walpole’s 
had been in the later years of his ministry. 

9. Beginning of the War of the Austrian Succession. 1740 
1742. -When Carteret came into office, Europe was jiistra^ted by 
a fresh war. The Emperor Charles VI. having no son, had per- 
suaded his various hereditary states to accept an arrangement, 
known as the Pragmatic Sanction, according to width they all 
agreed to transfer their allegiance to his daughter Maria Theresa 
at his death, and he subsequently obtained from the principal 
European Governments an acknowledgment of the validity of this 
document. He died in 1740, and though Maria Theresa— the 
Queen of Hungary, as she was called from her principal title — 
was accepted as ruler by all her father’s states, Charles Albert, 







Election Scenes— The Poll : from a painting by Hoga 







IO. Carteret’s Diplomacy. 1742— 1744.— The English people 
sympathised with Maiia Theresa, and George I E^yarroly suppprted 
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he r aga ins t the Fr ench. Carteret’s policy was to bring about a 

good understanding between Frederick and Maria Theresa, and 
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Dutch and Austrian forces. On June 27 he defeated the French 
at Dettingen on the Main. In July the new Bavarian emperor 
undertook to desert the French on condition of receiving a subsidy i 
from England ; and if this arrangement had been carried out, all 
Germany would probably have been united against France. New- 
castle, however, being jealous of Carteret, and too timid to embark 
* on so far-sighted a combination, refused to sanction the agree- 
ment, and the German powers were soon once more in strife with 
one another. In 1744 Frederick and Maria Theresa were again 
at waiya frd Fra nce— with which, in spite of the battle of Dettingen, 
only the German Electorate of Hanover, and not England, had as 
yet been avowedly at war— now declared -war against , England. 
Charles Edward, the son of the "Pretender — who was known in 
England as the Young Pretender, and amongst his own friends as 
the Prince of Wales— was sent with a French fleet to invade 
England.. The fleet was, however, shattered by a storm, and the 
danger was thus for a time. averted. 

1 1. Carteret and the Family Compact. 1743—1744, — Carteret’s 
object had been to take up again the policy of the Whigs of Anne’s 
time as opposed to the policy of the time of Walpole. The former 
had aimed at a general European combination against France,’ 
the latter at Keeping the peace by a French alliance. Reasons 
were not wanting for such a change of policy. 'France was now 
formidable, not only on account of her renewed military strength, 

# but by reason of her close alliance with Spain (with which Eng- 
land was still at war), the Family Compact — first signed in 1733 
(seep. 725) — having been renewed in 1743. Carteret, who had a 
better knowledge of Continental affairs— and especially of German 
affairs — than any man of his day, thought it wise to oppose so 
dangerous a combination. There were, however, many difficulties 
in his way, even as far as the Continent was concerned. The 
German powers were too intent on their own quarrels to be 
easily (brought to care for common interests, and, as far as England 
was concerned, Carteret could not reasonably expect support. 
^England had roused herself sufficiently to care for the welfare 
of her trade and the protection of her smugglers, but she was 
far more of a maritime than of a Continental power ; and, whilst 
the effects of the Family Compact — not a syllab le of which had 
yet been made public — were seen in a close alliance between 
F'fance’‘a'nd'"Spain'on’the' Continent, no such effects had as yet 
been seen at sea. When Spain was attacked by England in 1739 
France had given no help to her ally. As Carteret was more 
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remiss even than Walpole in carrying on the maritime war against 
Spain, people unfairly thought that all his continental schemes 
were merely the fruit of his subservience to the king’s predilection 
for anything that would profit the Hanoverian electorate. Pitt, 
who afterwards took up much of Carteret’s policy, thundered 
against him with passionate invective as the base minister who 
was selling the interests of England for the profit of Hanover. 

12. Carteret’s Fall. 1744. — Other causes contributed to weaken 
Carteret. He had no voice in the military arrangements, and the 
armies were put under worn-out or incompetent officers. His 
greatest weakness, however, arose from his, never having sat in 



Grenadier of the First Regiment 
of Footguards, 1745. 



the House of Commons, and his consequent inability to under- 
/ stand its ways. wa nt,” he said to a young politician, “t g , i nstil 
S a. noble ambition into you ; to make you knock the. heads of the 
' i kings of Europe together, and jtunble out something that may be^ 
j of service to this country.” “What is it to me” he 'aid on an-' 
| other occasion, “who is made a judge or who is a bishop? It is 
my business to make kings and emperors, and to maintain the 
balance of Europe.” “ Then,” was the obvious reply*- “ those who 
want to be bishops and judges will apply to those who submit to 
make it their business.” Newcastle, at least, stuck to the work 
of making judges and bishops, and thereby gained the House 
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of Commons to his side. He insisted on Carteret’s dismissal, and 
on November 23, 1744, Carteret -who had just become, by his 
mother’s death, Earl Granville— was driven, in spite of the king’s 
warm support, to resign office. 

13. The Broad-bottomed Administration. 1744.— Henry Pel- 
ham, Newcastle’s brother, who had for some time been First Lord 
of the Treasury, now became virtually Prime Minister. He was a 
good man of business, and anxious to return to Walpole’s policy 
of peace. His administration was distinguished as the Broad- 
bottomed Administration, because everyone whose influence or 
talents rendered him at all dangerous was at once given a place 
in it. The consequence was that, for the only time sjnee party- 
government began, there was no Opposition in the House of 
Commons. For the present, indeed, the king refused to admit Pitt 
to office, but Pitt knew that the ministers were friendly to him, 
and abstained from attacking them. When once, however, the 
Pelhams had turned out Granville, they forgot their professions, 
and squandered English money on Hanoverian troops and German 
princes, without any of Carteret’s genius to enable them to use 
their allies for any good purpose whatever. A large British force, 
indeed, joined the allies to defend the Netherlands against a French 
army at that time under a great general, Marshal Saxe ; and on 
May 1, 1745, a battle was fought at Fonterioy. The British 
column, headed by the king’s second son, the Duke of Cumber- 

i land, pressed Steadily on into the heart of the French line, and, 
driving everything before it, all but won the day. The Dutch; 
however, failed- to second it, and the French guard, falling upon 
the isolated column, drove it back. .The British army had main- 
tained its honourable traditions, but the French gained the battle ; 
and the frontier towns of tlie Austrian Netherlands fell at once 
into their hands. 

14. The Young- Pretender in Scotland. 1745.— -The French 
victory at -Fontenoy encouraged Charles Edward to try his fortunes 
in Scotland. On July 25, 1745, he landed in Moidart, in the 
West Highlands, with only seven friends, known afterwards as 
the “ seven men of Moidart.” The few Highland chiefs who came 
to meet him shook their heads at his rash enterprise ; but his 
gallant bearing and persuasive words soon swept away their 
scruples, And they bade their clans follow a prince who had 
thrown himself on the generosity of the Highlanders. On August 19 
Charles Edward raised the Royal Standard in Glenfinnan, and 
was soon at the head of 1,600 men. It was a small force with 
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which to overrun Scotland, but the Prince had the best of allies in 
the incapacity of the British commander. Sir John Cope. Military 
commands were at that time bestowed on men whose friends had 
influence enough to secure votes to the government in Parliament ; 
mid inquiry was seldom made, when an officer was selected for 
promotion, whether he was in any way fit for the post. Cope 
inexplicably withdrew to Inverness, and Charles Edward marched 
straight upon Edinburgh. In Scotland the traders, having gained 
much by the Union, were Hanoverians to a man ; 1 but a large part 
of the population of Edinburgh regretted the loss of the advantages 
which the town had possessed as a capital, and there was, more- 
over, a widespread dissatisfaction with the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, because it had imposed an excise on whisky. In Edinburgh, 

| therefore, Charles Edward was welcomed. Before long Cope 
returned by sea from Inverness to Dunbar, at the head of his 
little army of 2,200 men. On the morning of September 21, as ^ 
day was breaking, Charles Edward, now at the head of 2,500 
Highlanders, fell upon him at Preston Pans. With a yell and a 
rush, the Highlanders broke tip the English ranks. Cope him- 
■ self was amongst the foremost in the flight. 

<•15. The March to Derby. 1745. — Many of the Highlanders 
returned to their glens with their booty, but reinforcements streamed 
in, and Charles Edward, now at the head of 6,000 men, crossed the 
Border, hoping to rouse England in his support, England was 
strangely apathetic. Walpole and the Whigs had weaned English- 
men of Jacobitism, but they had never appealed to any popular 
sentiment, and though few joined Charles Edward, there was no 
general rising against him. They found numbers were gathering '! 
round. They.,gaye London, a .goo d .f right. The king’s guards 
were sent out to Finchley to defend London, and troops from other 
quarters gathered menacingly round Charles Edward’s line of 
march. When on December 5 the Highlanders reached Derby, 
they were exposed to an attack from forces far superior to Choir 
own; and, further progress being hopeless, they turned back. 
The king had made ready to leave England if necessary ; and 
| it is said that on Black Friday— as it was called— the Bank of 
I England cashed cheques in sixpences, in order to delay payment 
;| as long as possible. 

if 16. Falkirk and Culloden. 1746.— Charles Edward' won one 
more victory. On January 17 he defeated Hawley— a general as 

1 The character of Baillie Nicol Jarvie in Scott's ‘ Rob Roy ' conveys much 
instruction on this point. 
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morning of April 16, Charles Edward tried to surprise Cumberland" 
on Culloden Moor. The Highlanders arrived too late in the field 
for a surprise, but they charged as vigorously as at Preston Pans. 
They broke the first line of the enemy, but the second line held 



The Rt. Hon. William Pitt, Paymaster of the Forces, afterwards Earl of Chatham : 
from a painting by Hoare. 


firm, and they were broken in turn. Cumberland slaughtered his 
now helpless enemies with unrelenting-cruelty, and gained for him- 
self -the name of the Butcher, which he never lost. The wounded 
were dragged from their hiding-places and shot, and a building in 
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^'luch twenty disabled Highlanders had sought refuge was burnt to 
the ground with the wretched fugitives inside it. Charles Edward 
himselt wandered long amongst the mountains. Though a heavy 
puce was set on his head, not a Highlander w-ould betray him. At 
one moment, when escape seemed impossible, a young lady. Flora 
acdonald, dressed him as her maidservant, and thus carried him 
* P m saiet y- At last he succeeded in making his way back to 
1 ‘ ran( ; < ;- Hls late r life was aimless, and he sank into drunkenness 
He did not die till 1788, and his brother Henry, who had become a 
Cardinal, survived till 1807. Henry was the last descendant, in 
be male line, of the House of Stuart, though there are descendants 
ot Henrietta, the youngest daughter of Charles J,, still living 
amongst whom the most conspicuous is the present King of Italy’ 
17 . The Pelhams and the King. i 7 45 — The Pelhams made 
use of the struggle in Scotland to press for Pitt’s admission to the 
jmmstry, and, on the king’s refusal, resigned office. George 1 1. 
ordered Granville (see p. 739) to form a ministry, but Granville 
tound it impossible to gain the support of a majority in the Houses 
and m forty-eight hours he gave up the task. The Pelhams were 
reinstated in power, bringing Pitt with them. It was the first 
thorough acknowledgment by a king that he was powerless in the 
lace of I arli ament. It is true that the majority commanded by the 
elhams was secured by unblushing corruption ; but there was as 
yet no popular sentiment opposed to that corruption to which the 
< king could appeal. 

. . lS * End of the War. 1746— 1748.— The war on the Continent 
still continued. The French overran the Austrian Netherlands 
but were checked in Italy, whilst the English were successful at 
•sea. At last, in 1748, a general peace was made at Aix-la-Chapelle 
every power restoring its conquests with the exception of Frederick’ 
who kept Silesia for Prussia. 

I 9 < End of Henry Pelham’s Ministry. 1748— 1754.— The re- 
ntal nc^r ot Henry 1 ’elham’s ministry was uneventful. In 1582 Pope 
Gregory XI II. had set straight an error which had grown up in 
. e Calendar, and the new Gregorian Calendar had by this time 
been adopted by most European powers. England, however, had 
long objected even to be set right by a Pope, and in the eighteenth 
century the almanac was eleven days wrong. What was really 
for instance, ^September 1 1 was known in England as September x. 

In 1751 an Act of Parliament ordered that eleven days should be 
dropped out of the calendar, in order to make the reckoning correct. 
Large numbers of people fancied that they were cheated out of 
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eleven days’ pay, and mobs went about, shouting, “ Give us ouf 
eleven days.” In 1754 He my Pelham died. The new constitu- 
tional doctrine that England was governed by the Cabinet, and 
that the Cabinet could retain office irrespective of the king’s good- 
will if it could secure the support of Parliament, was now fully 
established. 
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i. Butler, Wesley, and Whitefield. 1736 — 1754. — In religion 
as weft as in’politics everyth ing savouring of enthusiasm had long 
been scouted, and in polite society little of moral earnestness was 
’to be found. There had, indeed, been much discussion as to the 
truth of Christianity, and for a long time there was a steady growth 
of opinion in favour of deism. Latterly, however, there had been 
a strong reaction in favour of Christian doctrines. Their noblest 
advocate, Butler, whose Analogy was published in 1736, writing as 
he did for educated men, appealed to the reason rather than to the 
heart. The task of moving the masses fell into the hands of John 
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Wesley, who had in his youth striven to live a pious, beneficent life 
at Oxford, where he and his followers had been nicknamed Metho- 
dists. In 1738, Wesley came to believe that no real Christianity was 
possible without conversion, or a supernatural conviction of salva- 
tion. That which he believed he taught, and his enthusiasm gained 
him followers, in whom he kindled zeal equal to his own. Wesley 
was a minister of the Church of England, and in that Church he 
wished to abide ; but the clergy counted him as a madman, and, 
in 1739, he was obliged to gather his followers elsewhere than in 
churches. Whitefield, a born orator, whose views were very similar 
to those of Wesley, preferred to preach in the open air. He stirred 
the hearts of immense crowds, as many as twenty thousand some- 
times coining to hear him. At Kingswood, near Bristol, the 
colliers flocked to him in multitudes, their tears flowing down in 
white streaks over faces blackened with coal-dust. Wesley was, 
however, the organiser of the movement, and gathered into con- 
gregations those who had been converted, teaching them to con- 
fess their sins one to another, and to relate in public their spiritual 
experiences. There was no room for such enthusiasm in the Church 
of that day, and, much against his will, Wesley was compelled to 
organise his congregations outside the Church. What he and 
Whitefield did had a value, apart from their system and teaching. 
They reminded their generation that man has a heart as well as a 
head, and that the cultivation of the intellect is not all that is 
necessary to raise human nature above brutality ; and thus they 
stirred to higher and purer thoughts thousands of their countrymen " 
who were sunk in inertness and vice. As a matter of course they 
were persecuted, and men of intelligence and position thought it 
well that it should be so.. 

2. Fielding and Hogarth — In literature and art, as well as in 
religion, a new life was making itself manifest. Fielding, in his 
‘Torn Jones’ and ‘ J oseph Andrews,’ has . been styled the creator 
of the modern novel in its portraiture of living humanity. Hogarth 
was undoubtedly the originator of an English schoof of painting. 
Both Fielding and Hogarth were often coarse in expression, but 
their tendencies were moral, and their work robust ancWigorous. r 

3. Newcastle, Pitt, and Fox. 1754—1755.-111 politics, too, 
the time of drowsy inaction was coming to an end. “ Now,” 
said George II., when he heard of Pelham’s death, “ r I shall have 
no peace.” Newcastle was, indeed, appointed First Lord of 
the Treasury and was regarded as Prime Minister in his brother’s 
place, but Newcastle had not his brother’s capacity for business, 
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and, Insides that, he was not in the House of Commons, He must 
choose some one to lead the House of Commons, and there were 
three persons on whom his choice might fall : Murray, Pitt, and 
Henry F ox. Murray, who was the greatest lawyer of the day, had no 
ambition except that of becoming Chief Justice, and was disqualified 
by his professional turn of mind from occupying a political post. 
Newcastle objected to Pitt as too opinionated, whilst Fox seemed 
just the man to suit him. Newcastle and Fox both loved corruption, 
but whilst Newcastle loved it for the sake of the pleasure of exer- 
cising patronage, Fox loved it for the sake of its profits. Fox was the 
ablest debater of his day, and might have risen high if he had not 
preferred to hold unimportant but well-paid posts rather than impor- 
tant posts of which the pay was less. He now refused Newcastle’s 
proposal that he should lead the House of Commons, because New- 
castle insisted on keeping the secret-service money — in other words, 
the money spent in bribing men to vote for the government — in his 
own hands. Fox truly said that it was impossible for him to ask 
members for their votes unless he knew whether they had been 
bribed or not. Accordingly Newcastle appointed Sir Thomas 
Robinson to lead the House. Robinson was a diplomatist, who 
having been long absent from England, knew nothing about the 
ways of members. Pitt and Fox, agreeing in nothing else, joined in 
baiting Robinson. Whenever he made a mistake they ironically 
took his part on the ground that he had been so long abroad that 
he could not be expected to know better. Robinson threw up 
his post in disgust, and, in 1755, Fox abandoning the conditions on 
which he had formerly insisted became Secretary of State with the 
leadership of the House of Commons. 

4. The French in America. 1754, — In 1754, when Newcastle 
succeeded his brother as Prime Minister, there was already danger 
of a war with France. In North America France possessed Louis- 
iana, at the mouth of the Mississippi, and Canada, at the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence. Between the two was a vast region, at that 
time only inhabited by Indians, who used it for purposes of 
hunting, arid sold furs to the French Canadians. France, which 
* already pcfcscssed a line of scattered forts between Canada and 
Louisiana, claimed the whole of the region to the west of the 
Alleghany Mountains as her own. On the other hand, there were 
now thirteen English colonies, and the colonists were beginning to 
find their way westward over the mountains, especially at the head 
of the Ohio river, refusing to be penned in by the French forts be- 
yond the Alleghanies. Between the English and ^ the French colonists 
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fighting began in 1754. The contest then begun was one vor thG 
possession of the basin of the Ohio, though the possession of that 
would ultimately bring with it the power to colonise the far vaster 
basin of the Mississippi and its affluents. Therein lay the 
answer to a further question, as yet unsuspected, whether the 
English or the French was to be the predominating race in America 
and in the world of the future. Great Britain was once more 
drifting into a war which, like the war with Spain in 1739, would 
be one for mercantile and colonial expansion. The difference was 
that, whereas in 1739 she was matched with the decaying mon- 
archy of Spain, she was now matched against the vigorous mon- 
archy of France. The Family Compact uniting Spain and France 
had as yet caused little real danger to England. As France had 
shown no signs of supporting Spain in America in 1739, Spain 
showed no signs of supporting France in 1754. 

5. Newcastle’s Blundering. 1754 — 1756. — Newcastle was not the 
man to conduct a great war successfully. In 1754, hearing that 
the French had established a fort called Fort Duquesne, at the 
head of the Ohio valley, he sent General Braddock from England 
to capture it. In 1755 Braddock, one of those brave, but unintel- 
ligent officers of whom there were many in the British service, 
falling into an ambuscade of French and Indians, was himself killed 
and his troops routed. Newcastle could not make up his mind 
whether to fight or not. It was finally resolved that, though war was 
not to be declared, Hawke was, by way of reprisal for the capture of 
British shipping, to seize any French ships he met with. Naturally, 
when Hawke carried out these instructions, the French regarded the 
seizure of their ships as an act of piracy. Meanwhile George II. was 
frightened lest Hanover should be lost if a war broke out, and, by his 
direction, Newcastle agreed to treaties giving subsidies to various 
German states and even to Russia, in return for promises to find 
troops for the defence of Hanover. Against this system Pitt openly 
declared himself. “ I think,” he said, “ regard ought to be jiad to 
Hanover, if it should be attacked on our account ; but we could not 
find money to defend it by subsidies, and if we could that is not the 
way to defend it.” Behind Pitt was the rising spirit of 'the nation," 
eager to enter on a struggle for colonial empire, but not wishing to 
incur loss for the sake of the king’s German electorate. Legge, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a close ally of Pitt, refused to give 
the money needed to pay a subsidy to Hesse, and both he and Pitt ; 
were dismissed from their offices. N ewcastle had an overwhelming ' 
majority in both Houses, but so helpless was he that in 1756 he 
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Actually asked the king to bring Hanoverian and Hessian soldiers 
to England to save it from a French invasion. 

6. The Loss of Minorca. 1756. — The weakness of the Govern- 
ment weakened the hands of its officers. In 1756 a French fleet 
and army assailed Port Mahon, in the island of Minorca, which 
was still a British possession. Admiral Byng set out to relieve it, 
but, though he was brave, he was deficient in energy, and, finding 
the French ships more numerous than his own, thought it prudent 
to withdraw without serious fighting. Before long the whole of 
Minorca fell into the hands of the French. Port Mahon and 
Gibraltar were the two ports on which English maritime operations 
in the Mediterranean could be based, and it is therefore no wonder 
that there was a howl of indignation in England at the loss of one 
of them. The popular theory was that Byng had been bribed to 
avoid fighting. The charge was utterly false, but so many bribes 

^were taken in those days that it cannot be said to have been un- 
reasonable. Byng was brought home to await his trial. 

7. Beginning of the Seven Years’ War. 1756. — After this, 
war was at last declared. What might have been the result if 
England and France had been obliged to fight it out alone, it is 
impossible to say. France, however, had other enemies than 
England. Whilst England had only a sea frontier, France had a 
land frontier as well, and, therefore, whilst England was able to 
throw her main strength into a struggle for mastery on the sea and 
for the acquisition of colonies, France threw her main strength 
into her efforts to become predominant by land, and consequently 
neglected her navy and her colonies. She now, at the very time 
when England was ready to challenge her power in America, em- 
barked on a war in Europe which was alone sufficient to occupy 
her energy. This time she forsook her old policy of hostility to 
Austria, and joined with Austria, Russia, and the German states 
to attack and dismember Prussia. The war which was thus begun 
in 17.0 is krjown as the Seven Years’ War. 

8. Ministry of Devonshire and Pitt. 1756 — 1757. — So strong 
was the feeling aroused by Newcastle’s incompetence that his own 
subordinates were frightened. In October, 1756, Fox resigned, and 
no one could be found to fill his place. Murray would give no 
help to the ministry, and was allowed to become Chief Justice, with 
the title of* Lord Mansfield, under which he is known as one of 
the greatest of English judges. Newcastle, helpless and frightened 
lest the mob which was raving for the hanging of Byng should 
want to hang him too, also resigned. The Duke of Devonshire 
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became First Lord of the Treasury, with Pitt as Secretary of State 
and practically Prime Minister. At once Pitt took vigorous 
measures for the prosecution of the war. Money was raised, and 
men levied. It was not, however, merely by his energy that 
Pitt differed from the former ministers. Newcastle relied on 
a Parliamentary majority acquired by influence and corruption ; 
Pitt had confidence in the nation and in himself as well. “ My 
Lord,” he said to Devonshire, “ I know that. I can save this nation 
and that nobody else can.” He understood how to- inspire the con- 
fidence which he needed. He sent out of England tlie Hanoverian 
and Hessian troops which had been brought over to protect the 
country, and ppssecl. a Bill for re-organising the national militia. 
He even raised regiments in. the very Highlands, out of the men 
who had been the most vigorous enemies of the House of Hanover, 
knowing that the Highlanders had fought under Charles Edward 
far more because they were poor: than because, they reverenced^ 
the House of Stuart. On the other hand, he moved for a grant 
of 300,00 ol. for the protection of Hanover. It seemed as if Pitt 
was about to fall back on the policy of Carteret. There was, 
however, this difference, that whereas with Carteret the war on the 
Continent was alone thought of, with Pitt intervention on the Con- 
tinent was regarded as subsidiary to the great colonial struggle 
on which England was now embarked. 

9. Pitt’s Dismissal. 1757 — Pitt was the most popular man in 
England, but he had only a scanty following in the House of Com- 
mons, and he was disliked by the king on account of his former 
declamations against payments for the sake of Hanover. Whilst 
he was in office Byng was brought to trial and condemned to be 

"shot as a coward, which he certainly was not. Pitt pleaded for 
Byng’s life with the king, telling him that the House of Commons 
was favourably disposed. “ You have taught me,” was George’s 
reply, “ to look for the sense of my people in other places than the 
House of Commons.” Byng received no pardon, and died bijavely, 
having been guilty of no more than an error of judgment. Soon 
afterwards the king dismissed Pitt. At once there was an outburst 
of feeling in his favour. “For some weeks,” wrote *a brilliant " 
letter-writer of the day, “it rained gold boxes.” The •reference 
was to the boxes in which numerous corporations sent the freedom 
of their respective cities or boroughs to Pitt. r 

10. Nature of Pitt’s Popularity. 1757.— Pitt’s popularity, though 
wide-spread, was not like that by which a popular statesman is 
supported at the present day. It was not a popularity amongst 



"’the nation at large, of which the majority could not at that 
•time either read or write, or appreciate a political discussion. 
Pitt’s enthusiastic admirers were to be found amongst the merchants 
and tradesmen of the towns. These were the men who had built 
up England’s commercial prosperity by their thrift and honesty. 
Amongst them the profligacy, the drunkenness, and the gambling 
which disgraced polite society found little place. They had borne 
long with Newcastle and his like because times had been quiet, 
and the Government, Scandalous as it was, never harassed English- 
men in their business : or their ■pleasure. Now that times were 
dangerous they called for Pitt— the Great Commoner, as they 
styled him — to assume power, not because they were conscious of 
his latent capacity for statesmanship, but because thef knew him 
to be even ostentatiously uncorrupt. To the end of his life Pitt 
| called himself a Whig, but his hostility to a system of government 
Jin which patronage was distributed to those who could bring most 
l votes to the Government, without regard to merit, led him to place 
l himself in opposition to Newcastle, and ultimately led to his es- 
trangement from the great Whig families. By opposing power 
derived from popular support to power based on parliamentary 
connection, he introduced into constitutional struggles an element 
which had long been left out of account, and thus became (though 
unintentionally) a precursor of the new Toryism which, in the 
hands of his son, broke the power of the Whigs. 

ii. Coalition between Pitt and Newcastle. 1757. — The 
middle class in the towns formed, at this time, the most vigorous 
element in English society ; but it disposed of few votes in Parlia- 
ment. The great majority in the House of Commons sought for 
loaves and fishes, and as they knew that incompetency might 
hope for reward from Newcastle but not from Pitt, they steadily 
voted as Newcastle bade them, even after he had. ceased to hold 
office. N ewcastle, however, could not make up his mind whether 
he washed Jo resume office or not. He was too fond of the lower 
sort of power to share it willingly with any colleague whose in- 
telligence ' was greater than his own, and too timid to grasp 
authority 'ht a time when it was dangerous to its possessor. Ac- ^ 
cordingly, he long vac ilia ed ! etw een acc eptance and refusal, and 
for eleven weeks there was no ministry at all. At last an admirable 
arrangement was made. A coalition was effected between New- 
castle and Pitt. Newcastle was to be First Lord of the Treasury 
to manage the business of patronage, and Pitt was to he Secretary 
of State to manage the business of politics and wa r. Both were 
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satisfied ; Newcastle gave to Pitt the Parliamentary majontyMudf 
he wanted, and Pitt took on himself the responsibility which 
Newcastle shunned. Fox got a lucrative appointment without 
political influence, and in a few years made himself enormously rich. 

12. Military Disasters. 1757. — When Pitt took office in com- 
bination with Newcastle things were going badly. In America, 
French reinforcements were poured into Canada, and an attempt 
made by Lord Loudon, the British commander, to take Louis- 
burg, a strong fortress which guarded the French island of Cape 
Breton, foiled signally. In Germany, the king of Prussia, Frederick 
the Great, after overrunning.Saxppy in .the preceding year, now, 
in 1757, attempted to overrun Bohemia. After winning a battle 
at Prague In Afay, he was disastrously defeated at. Kolin in June, 
and driven out of the country. A French army, in the mean- 
while, entered Hanover and defeated the Duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck ; after which Cumberland signed the Convention of,, 
Closterseven in September, leaving Hanover in the hands of 
the enemy. “ Here is my son,” said George II. of him when he 
returned to England, “ who has ruined me and disgraced himself.” ; 

13. Pitt and Frederick the Great. 1757—1758. — Pitt set him- 
self to remedy the mischief, as for as he could. His plans for 
military action were often faulty, but he had indomitable courage, 
and an almost unique power of inspiring others with courage. 
Boldly throwing aside the traditions of the century, according to 
which appointments in the army and navy were given to men 
of good birth, or of families whose favour would bring votes in 
Parliament, he . chose commanders for their merit. Every young 
officer knew that Pitt’s eye was on him, and that he would be pro- 
moted if he conducted himself well, even if he were poor and 
friendless. A new spirit was breathed into both services. Before 
Pitt could achieve anything, Frederick’s military genius had given 
him the mastery over his enemies. In November the King of 
Prussia smote down the French at Rossbach, and in December he 
smote down the Austrians at Leuthen. Pitt at once saw that a 
close alliance with Frederick was necessary if England was to main- 
tain her struggle with France beyond the Atlantic. In 1*758, there- 
fore, he repudiated the Convention of Closterseven, which had not 
been brought into a binding form, gave a subsidy of 700,000/. a 
year to Frederick, and sent 12,000 English soldiers to jojnthe Han- 
overian army in defending Hanover. The commander of this force 
was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, one of the best of Frederick’s 
generals. In June the Prince defeated the French at Crefeld. 



1 . Frederick had, in the meanwhile, driven back the Russians at Zorn- 
dorf, but late in the year was beaten at Hochkirch by the Austrians. 

14. Fighting in France and America. 1757 — 1 758 - — Both in 
1757 and in 1758 Pitt sent expeditions to harass the French at 
home. In 1757 an attempt to take Rochefort failed through dis- 
sensions amongst the commanders. One expedition, in 1758, 
destroyed some French ships ancl stores at St. Maja, whilst a 
second did some damage at Cherbourg, but was driven off with 
heavy loss in the Bay of St. Cast. In America Pitt made a great 
effort to gain his ends. He dismissed the incompetent Loudon, and 
appointed Abercrombie to command in chief, placing under his 
orders young men whose abili ty and energy he had not qd, of whom 
the most conspicuous was Wolfe, who had distinguished himself 
in the abortive attempt on Rochefort. England’s superiority at 
sea now told heavily in her favour. In the course of 1758 Louis- 

*»burg and Fort Duquesne were taken, though Abercrombie was 
repulsed at Ticonderoga. In America the British troops, supported 
as they were by the colonial militia, far outnumbered the French. 
France whs so fully occupied in Germany that she was unable to 
send more than scanty reinforcements to the Marquis of Montcalm, 
the commander of the French army in Canada, who had, there- 
fore, to defend the French possessions in America against heavy 
odds. 

1 5. The Campaign in Canada. 1759. — Pitt planned a serious 
attack on Canada for 1759. Abercrombie, having failed at Ticon- 
deroga, was discarded. Three armies were to be brought from 
distant points to meet before Quebec, the fortified capital of 
Canada. Amherst, who replaced Abercrombie, was to capture 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, push up by way of Lake Champlain, 
and approach Quebec from the south. Prideaux and Johnson were 
to capture Fort Niagara and approach it from the west. Wolfe was 
to sail up the St. Lawrence and to approach it from the east. The 
idea Shat tbvee armies, separated by vast and thinly populated re- 
gions, coulrl be brought to co-operate at a given time was essentially 
faulty. In fact, though the western army captured Niagara and the 
southern army captured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, neither of 
them got near Quebec that year. Wolfe found himself, with his 
troops, alone at the meeting-point on the St. Lawrence. The 
position of Quebec is exceedingly strong, lying between two rivers, 
the St. Lawrence and the St. Charles. Behind it rise the Heights 
of Abraham, which are easily defensible, as it has steep cliffs on 
the river sides. Around the defences of the town Montcalm 
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satisfied ; ‘Newcastle gave to Pitt the Parliamentary majori t’/wh iclv 
he wanted, and Pitt took on himself the responsibility which 
Newcastle shunned. Fox got a lucrative appointment without 
political influence, and in a few years made himself enormously rich. 

12. Military Disasters. 1757 — When Pitt took office in com- 
bination with Newcastle things were going badly. In America, 
French reinforcements were poured into Canada, and an attempt r 
made by Lord Loudon, the British commander, to take Louis- 
burg, a strong fortress which guarded the French island of Cape 
Breton, failed signally. In Germany, the king of Prussia, Frederick 

the Great, after overrunning ^axopy in the preceding year, now, 
in 1757, attempted to overrun Bohemia. After winning a battle 
at Prague In May, he was disastrously defeated at Koli n in June, 
and driven out of the country. A French army, in the mean- 
while, entered Hanover and defeated the Duke of Cumberland at 
Hastenbeck ; after which Cumberland signed the. Convention of^ 
Closterseven' in September, leaving Hanover in the hands of 
the enemy. “ Here is my son,” said George II. of him when he 
returned to England, “who has ruined me and disgraced himself.” ; 

13. Pitt and Frederick the Great. 1757— 1758.— -Pitt set him- 
self to remedy the mischief, as far as he could. His plans for 
military action were often faulty, but he had indomitable courage, 
and an almost unique power of inspiring others with courage. 
Boldly throwing , aside the traditions of the century, according to 
which appointments in the army and navy were given to men 
of good birth, or of families whose favour would bring votes in 
Parliament, he chose commanders for their merit. Every young 
officer knew that Pitt’s eye was on him, and that he would be pro- 
moted if he conducted himself well, even if he were poor and 
friendless. A new spirit was breathed into both services. Before 
Pitt could achieve anything, Frederick’s military genius had given 
him the mastery over his enemies. In November the King of 
Prussia smote down the French at Rossbach, and in Decemtjpr he 
smote down the Austrians at Leuthen. Pitt at once saw that a 
close alliance with Frederick was necessary if England was to main- 
tain her struggle with France beyond the Atlantic. In 1758, there- 
fore, he repudiated the Convention of Closterseven, which had not 
been brought into a binding form, gave a subsidy of 700,000/. a 
year to Frederick, and sent 12,000 English soldiers to join the Han- 
overian army in defending Hanover. The commander of this force 
was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, one of the best of Frederick’s 
generals. In June the Prince defeated the French at Crefeld. 
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1 Frederick had, in the meanwhile, driven back the Russians at Zorn- 
dorf, but late in the year was beaten at Hoclikirch by the Austrians. 

14. Fighting in France and America. 1757 — 1758.— -Both in 
1757 and in 1758 Pitt sent Expeditions to harass the French at 
home. In 1757 an attempt to take Rochefort failed through dis- 
sensions amongst the commanders. One expedition, in 1758, 
destroyed some French ships, and stores at St. Halo, whilst a, 
second did some damage at Cherbourg, but was driven off with 
heavy loss in the Bay of St. Cast. In America Pitt made a great 
effort to gain his ends. He dismissed the incompetent Loudon, and 
appointed Abercrombie to command in chief, placing under his 
orders young men whose ability and energy he hadnotqd, of whom 
the most conspicuous was Wolfe, who had distinguished himself 
in the abortive attempt on Rochefort. England’s superiority at 
sea now told heavily in her favour. In the course of 1758 Louis- 

-*burg and Fort Duquesne were taken, though Abercrombie was 
repulsed at Ticonderoga. In America the British troops, supported 
as they were by the colonial militia, far outnumbered the French. 
France was so fully occupied in Germany that she was unable to 
send more than scanty reinforcements to the Marquis of Montcalm, 
the commander of the French army in Canada, who had, there- 
fore, to defend the French possessions in America against heavy 
odds. 

15, The Campaign in Canada. 1759.— -Pitt planned a serious 
, attack on Canada for 1759. Abercrombie, having failed at Ticon- 
deroga, was discarded. Three armies were to be brought from 
distant points to meet before Quebec, the fortified capital of 
Canada. Amherst, who replaced Abercrombie, was to captuie 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, push up by way of Lake Champlain, 
and approach Quebec from the south. Prideaux and Johnson were 
to capture Fort Niagara and approach it from the west. Wolfe was 
to sail up the St. Lawrence and to approach it from the east. The 
idea Shat tb*ee annies, separated by vast and thinly populated re- 
gions, could be brought to co-operate at a given time was essentially 

„ faulty. In fact, though the western army captured Niagara and the 
southern army captured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, neither of 
them got near Quebec that year. Wolfe found himself, with his 
troops, alone at the meeting-point on the St. Lawrence. The 
position of Quebec is exceedingly strong, lying between two rivers, 
the St. Lawrence and the St. Charles. Behind it rise the Heights 
of Abraham, which are easily defensible, as it has steep cliffs on 
the river sides. Around the defences of the town Montcalm 
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ihanceuvred with admirable skill ; and though Wolfe landed bis 
army, he could neither pass his adversary by nor compel him to 
fight. The season was growing late, and it seemed as if the 
British general would be forced to return home without accom- 
plishing his task. 

16. The Conquest of Canada. 1759 -1760.— The St. Lawrence, 
as it flows by Quebec, is a broad and navigable stream, and Wolfe, 
re-embarking his troops, moved his ships up the river past Quebec, 


hoping to bC? able to achieve something from that side. Though 
he bad but- little hope, he resolved to make one desperate attempt. 

■•Placing hi$ men in boats at night he floated with them down 
the river. Gray’s Elegy had been recently published, and Wolfe 
repeated some of its lines to his officers. “Now gentlemen,” 
he said, “ I would rather be the author of that poem than take 
Quebec ! ” *His boats were steered for a point at which there was 
a zig-zag path up the cliff which edged the Heights of Abraham. 
It was so narrow that the French had taken no special pre- 


Wolfe : from the painting by Schaak in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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cautions to. guard it, and when a few English soldiers reached 
the tap the French sentinels ran off in surprise. The whole 
British force had time to draw itself up on the plateau of the 
Heights of Abraham before Montcalm was ready to meet it. In 
the battle which ensued Wolfe was killed. As he lay dying he 
heard an officer cry, “ See how they run ! ” Wolfe roused himself 
to ask, “ Who run ? ” When he heard that it was the enemy he r 
gave orders to cut off their retreat, exclaiming, as he fell back in 
the arms of his comrades, “ God be praised ! — I will die in peace.” 
Montcalm, too, was sorely wounded in the battle, and died on 
the following day, Quebec surrendered, and in 1760 the whole of 
Canada submitted to the British. 

17. The War in Europe; Naval Successes. 1759. — In 1759, 
the year in which Quebec was captured, the French threatened 
to invade England. Pitt let loose upon them three admirals. 
Rodney bombarded Havre and destroyed the boats in whicV 
the invading army was to cross the Channel. Boscawen defeated 
off Lagos in Portugal a fleet which was on its way from Toulon 
to protect the crossing. Hawke, a seaman of the highest quality, 
blockaded another fleet at Brest, till it broke out in a storm. Hawke, 
however, pursued it, and caught it up off Quiberon Bay. Con- 
flans, the French admiral, took refuge amongst the rocks and shoals 
which guard the mouth of the river Vilaine. Hawke dashed after 
him, though a gale was blowing. His sailing-master remonstrated 
with him at the risk he was incurring. “ You have done your 
duty,” replied Hawke, “ in this remonstrance ; you are now to obey 
my orders andlayme alongside the French admiral.” A complete 
victory was the result. 

1 8. Progress of the War in Germany. 1759.-111 Germany 
things went hard with Frederick. Hemmed in by enemies on 
every side he struggled on with unabated heroism, but with 
almost continued ill success. The time seemed approaching 
when Prussia and its king must succumb, borne dqjyn by r mere 
numbers ; yet the end of 1760 saw Frederick with sadly diminished 
forces, yet still alert and hopeful of relief, though he knew not ^ 
where to look for it. Prince Ferdinand and his British and * 
Hanoverian army at least did him good service by warding off 
the blows of the French. In 1759 the Prince inflicted on a French 
army at Min den a defeat which would probably* have been 
decisive but for the misconduct of Lord George Sackville, who, 
being in command of the cavalry, refused, in spite of distinct 
orders, to charge at a critical moment. 
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19. The East India Company. 1600— 1698.— The ''"super*- 
abundant energy of the English race, for which Pitt provided an 
outlet in America, made itself also felt, without assistance from the 
home Government, in Asia. The East India Company, an asso- 
ciation of private merchants, was constituted by a charter from 
Elizabeth in 1600, for the purpose of trading in the East. Its most 
important commerce was for some time with the spice islands of r 
the Eastern Archipelago, but its trade in that quarter was ultimately 
ruined by the Dutch. In India itself, on the other hand, its 

factories were secured from violence 
by the protection of the Great Mo- 
guls, the descendants of the Maho- 
medan conquerors of Northern 
India, who had at one time fixed 
their capital at Agra, and at another 
at Delhi, and who had strengthened 
their power by a policy of toleration 
which enabled them to obtain mili- 
tary support from Hindoos as well 
as from Mussulmans. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the East 
India Company held three posts in 
India. By the permission of a ruler 
of the Carnatic it had, in 1639, 
acquired, a piece of ground on 
which Fort St. George and the 
town of Madras were built. In 1668 
Charles II. made over to the Com- 
pany Bombay, which he had re- 
ceived from Portugal on his marri- 
age with Catharine of Braganza. In 1686 the Company acquired from 
the Mogul a piece of ground on the Hoogly, on which it built Fort 
William, in 1696, round which the town of Calcutta speedily gr§.\v up. 

20. Break up of the Empire of the Great Mogul. 1658 1707. 

In the meanwhile, Aurungzebe, whose long reign extended from 
1658 to 1707 (that is, from the year of the death of Cronfwell to the 
year of the union with Scotland), weakened the Mogul empire, 
partly by departing from the tolerant policy of his predecessors, 
and thus alienating his Hindoo warriors by attacks on their religion, 
and partly by an extension of conquest in the Deccan, or Southern 
India, whereas the earlier dominions of his predecessors had been 
confined to the north, properly known as Hindustan. Aurungzebe 
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prevented a reaction against his Mahomedan empire ia his own life- 
time, and the Hindoo chieftain Sivaji founded a powerful Hindoo 
state amongst the Mahrattas of the highlands of the western 
Deccan. When Au- 
rungzebe died, in 1707, 
his vast empire fell to 
pieces. His lieutenants 
were known as Subah- 
dars, or viceroys, under 
whom were Nawabs or 
governors of smaller 
districts. Both Subah- 
dars and Nawabs, and 
even Hindoo Rajahs, 
who had hitherto been 
allowed by the Great 
*Mogul to rule in de- 
pendence on himself 
over territories which 
their ancestors had 
governed as sove- 
reigns, now raised them- 
selves to practical sove- 
reignty. Yet they con- 
tinued to acknowledge 
nominally their de- 
pendence on the feeble 
successors of Aurung- 
zebe at Delhi, just as 
a king of Prussia or an 
elector of Bavaria no- 
minally acknowledged 
the supremacy of the 
Emperor. "Each ruler 
quarrelled' and fought 
with his neighbour, and 
the Mahratta armies gained post after post, and the Mahralta 
horsemen plundered and. devastated far and wide. 

2 i. The^ Mahratta Confederacy. 1707 — 1744. — The Mahratta 
power seemed likely to become predominant in the whole of India, 
when it was threatened with disintegration in Consequence of the 
decadence of the House of Sivaji, as marked as the decadence of 
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the Moguls. After an interval of anarchy, power was grasped b>r 
an official known as the Peishwah, who ruled at Poonah, and who— 
though a descendant of Sivaji was always counted as the nominal 
sovereign — practically controlled the forces of what now became 
the confederacy of the Mahratta chieftains. Whether the Mahiatta 

power would, under 
any circumstances, 
have mastered the 
whole of India, it is 
impossible to say. 
It was checked by 
the existence of a 
French settlement at 
Pondicherry and of 
an English settle- 
ment at Madras. 
Both these places* 
were on the coast of 
the Carnatic, and 
consequently far re- 
moved from the 
centre of the Mah- 
ratta power. There 
were still Mahomedan 
rulers in that part 
of India who were 
the enemies of the 
Mahrattas, and whose 
disputes amongst 


themselves offered advantages to a European who might strengthen 
himself by taking part in their quarrels. Dupleix, the French 
governor of Pondicherry, was the first to perceive this, and was 
also the first to enlist native soldiers, who came to be known in 
England as sepoys, and to drill them to fight' after the European 
fashion. 

22. La Bourdonnais and Dupleix. 1744 -1750. — When war was ' 
declared between France and England in 1744, the French force 
in the East was superior to the English ; but the French, un- 
fortunately for them, had two commanders, La Bourdonnais, 
governor of the Isle of France— now known as the Mauritius — 
and Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry. In 1746 La Bour- 
donnais captured Madras, but Dupleix hampered his move- 
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«ments>and drove him to return to France, where the Government, 
instead of giving him the honour due to him, threw him into 
prison. In 1748 Dupleix, who was as able as he was unscrupu- 
lous, successfully defended Pondicherry againsf an attack from the 
British, who were now supported by the arrival of a fleet. In 
1748 the Peace of Aix-la-Cliapelle compelled him to surrender 
Madras ; but it did not compel him to refrain from pushing his 
fortune further. The Subahdar of the Deccan, the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
(whose successors are known by the title of Nizam, which they 
have derived from him), died in 1748, and left rival claimants to his 
power. Dupleix sent French sepoys to support one of the claim- 
ants, whilst the English sent English sepoys to support the other 
The French candidate defeated his rival, and was installed as Nizam, 
whilst Dupleix was himself appointed governor of the Carnatic 
from the river Kistna to Cape Comoi-in, by his own puppet the 
new Nizam. The native Nawab of the Carnatic was subordinated 
to him. The English settlement at Madras seemed to be incapable 
of offering further resistance to the French. 

23. Dupleix and Clive. 1751 — 1754. — The English were still 
traders, not warriors, but amongst the clerks in Madras was a 
young man of twenty-five, Robert Clive. He early showed his 
undaunted bravery. Having accused an officer of cheating at 
cards, he was challenged to a duel. His antagonist walked up to 
him, held his pistol to his head, and bade him withdraw the 
accusation. “ Fire ! 8 cried Clive. “ I said you cheated, and I say 
so still, and I will never pay you,” The officer threw down his 
pistol, saying that Clive was mad. In 1751, when Dupleix, paying 
no attention to the treaty of peace which had been signed in 
Europe between England ; and France, threatened Madras, Clive, 
having volunteered as a soldier, was sent to seize Arcot, the capital 
of the Nawab of the Carnatic, who was dependent on Dupleix. 
Clive carried with him a force of sepoys, and as he ap- 
proached Arcot continued his march, though a violent thunderstorm 
was raging. The garrison of Arcot was so astonished at his fear- 
lessness ,iri facing the storm that they fled .in a panic, leaving the 
place in his hands. Shortly, however, a vast force of the native 
allies of France laid siege to Arcot, and Clive and his men were 
all but starved. So complete was the ascendency which Clive 
had gained, over his sepoys that when they discovered that all the 
provisions except a little rice had been exhausted they begged that 
he and the few Englishmen with him would take the rice. As for 
themselves, they would be content with the water in which the rice 
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had been boiled. Before the siege, Clive had sent to Morare-Rao, r 
a Mahratta chief, for aid. The Mahratta held aloof till he heard of 
the brave defence of Arcot. “ I never thought till now,” he said, 

“ that the English could fight; since they can, I will help them.” 
Morari Rao came to Clive’s help, and Clive gained one success 
after another. So fearless was he that he became known 
amongst the natives as Sabat Jung (the daring in war). In 1753 
he returned to England, having established English supremacy 
in south-eastern India. In 1754 Dupleix went back to France, 
only to suffer the same ill-treatment which had been the lot of 
Le Bourdonnais, 

24. The Black Hole of Calcutta. 1756.— Clive was the servant 
of a trading company, and his successes were not won like those of 
Wolfe, a few years later, by the support of the British Government 
and the valour of a British army. In 1755, when a war with 
France was imminent, the East India Company sent him out as 
the governor of Fort St. David, near Madras. When he arrived r 
in 1756 he heard bad news from Calcutta. Surajah Dowlah, the 
Subahdar of Bengal, knowing that the English merchants were 
rich, seized all their property and thrust 145 Englishmen and one 
Englishwoman into a room measuring only eighteen feet by four- 
teen. In a space so small, many would have been suffocated even 
in an English climate. Under the scorching Indian sun few could 
expect to live. The prisoners called for water, and, though some 
was brought, the skins which contained it were too large to pass 
through the bars of the window. The prisoners struggled madly ' 
for the smallest drop, trampling one another down to reach it. 

All through the day, and through the night which followed, men 
were dying in’ agony. When morning came the doors were thrown 
open, and of the 146 who entered, only twenty-three staggered 
out alive. 

25. The Battle of Plassey. 1757.— Clive hastened to Bengal 
to avenge this outrage. He had now with him a regiment in the 
king's service, and his whole army consisted of 900 Europeans and 
1,500 sepoys. On June 23, 1757, he won a great victory at Plassey 
over 50,000 men of Surajah Dowlah’s army, Clive mingledrtreachery 
with force, and had won over Surajah Dowlah’s chief officer, Meer 
Jaftier, to promise to desert his master. Meer Jaffier, however, 
doubting on which side victory would fall, held back from the ful- 
filment of his promise till Clive’s men had all but won the victory. 
Meer JafKerwas installed as Subahdar of Bengal, though, in con- 
sequence of his virtual dependence on the Company, he and his 
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successors are usually known by the inferior title of Navvab. In 
return for his promotion he was compelled to pay large sums of 
money to those who raised him to power, Clive received as his 


share more than 200,000/., besides a grant of land worth 27,000 /. 
a year. Cong afterwards, when he was called in question for his 
part in despoiling Meer Jaffier, he told how he had walked through 
the treasure-house of the Subahdar at Moorshedabad, where gold 
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and jewels were piled on either side. “ I am astonished^” he 
added, “ at my own moderation.” 

26. The Battle of Wandewash and the capture of Pondicherry. 
1760 -1761. —Around Madras, in the meanwhile, the French, under 
Lally, began a fresh struggle for supremacy ; but in 1760 Colonel 
Eyre Coote gained a signal victory at Wandewash, and Pondi- 
cherry surrendered to him early in 1761. The predominance of 
Englishmen over Frenchmen in India was thus secured. As yet 
the English did not undertake the actual government of any 
part of the country. Nominally, the native rulers around Madras 
retained their powers ; but they derived their real strength from 
the support of the armies which the English had organised mainly 
out of native soldiers. As far as Bengal was concerned, the 
government continued to be exercised nominally by Meer Jaffier, 
the Company only receiving from him the zemindary of the district- 
round Calcutta — that is to say, the right of collecting the laiid-tax, 
and of keeping the proceeds upon payment of a quit-rent to Meer 
Jaffier as subahdar. In point of fact, however, the officials of the 
Company had everything their own way, 

27. Death of George II. 1760. —In all that had taken place 
• George II. had little part, except so far as he had given up all 
thought of resisting ministers with whom he was dissatisfied. 
“Ministers,” he once said, “are the king in this country.” On 
October 25, 1760, he died suddenly. He was succeeded by his 
grandson, George III., the son of Frederick, the late Prince of 
Wales, a young man of twenty-two, whose character and training 
made it unlikely that he would be content to be thrust into the 
background as his grandfather had been. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

THE BREAK UP OF THE WHIG PARTY. 1760— 1770 


LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760-1780 

Accession of George III. . . . . Oct. 25,' 1760 

Resignation of Pitt . , . . Ocl*. 5, 1761 

Bute’s Ministry . , . . . . . 1762 

The Peace of Paris . . . . . 1763 

Ministry of George Grenville . . April 8, 1763 

The Stamp Act . . . ... . . . 1765 

Ministry of Rockingham ... . . . July 10,1765 

Repeal of the Stamp Act ... . . . . 1766 

Ministry of Chatham . . . . . .July 29, 1766 

Grafton Prime Minister . . , . . 1767 

American Import Duties . ... . . 1767 

The Middlesex Elections ... . . . . 1768-9 

Lord North Prime Minister. ..... 1770 

I. Character of George III. 1760. — George III. had been 
educated by his mother the Princess of Wales in the principles of 
Bolingbroke’s Patriot King. From her he had learned that it 
was his duty to break down that coalition of the great Whig 
families which ruled England by means of the corrupting influence 
of wealth. “ George, be a king,” were the words which she had 
dinned into his ears. He came to the throne resolved to overthrow 
the Whig party connection by setting his own personal authority 
above that of the great Whig borough-owners, and to govern, in the 
interest of the whole nation, by ministers who, having been se- 
lected by himself, would be contented to carry out his policy and 
to i&t at his dictation. To a certain extent his intentions resem- 
bled those of Charles I. Both were well-meaning and desirous of 
governing in the interests of the nation; but the political situation of 
the eighteenth differed much from that of the seventeenth century. 
Charles I. defied the House of Commons, whereas George III, 
knew that it was necessary to have the House of Commons on his 
side, and Tie knew that it could only be gained by a lavish employ- 
ment of corruption. Personally, he was simple in his tastes, and 
strictly moral in his habits ; but in pursuit of his political aims he 
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employed men of the vilest character, and recklessly lavished places 
and gifts of money on those whose services he required. He 
seems to have thought that, as the House of Commons chose to 
put itself up to sale, it was better that he rather than Newcastle 
should be its purchaser. 

2. The Fall of Pitt. 1761.— George III. and Pitt joined in 
detesting the yoke of the Whig families ; but they differed as to 
the remedy for the disease. George III. aimed at crushing them 
by the exercise of the powers of the Crown ; Pitt, by appealing to 
the people for support. The king’s first object, therefore, was to 
get rid of Pitt. Pitt had raised enemies in the Cabinet by his 
arrogance, and even amongst his friends there was a growing 
feeling that all necessary objects of the war had been accom- 
plished. In 1761 Pitt was ready to make peace with France, and 
was only pursuing his conquests in order to obtain such terms as 
appeared to him to be reasonable. In June, 1761, there were fresh 
English successes, and France would probably have submitted to 
Pitt’s terms, if Charles III., who had recently become king of 
Spain, had not renewed the Family Compact, knowing that the 
vast colonial empire of Spain was endangered by the predomin- 
ance of England in North America. Pitt, having secret intelligence 
of what had happened, urged the Cabinet to declare war on Spain 
at once. The Cabinet, however, regarding him as a firebrand, 
refused to follow him, and oh October 5, Pitt resigned office. 

3 Resignation of Newcastle and the Peace of Paris. 1762—- 
1763. — Pitt was justified by the event. Spain declared war as soon 
as she thought it convenient to do so ; she was, however, utterly 
unprepared for it. In 1762 one English expedition reduced Cuba 
and another reduced Manilla, whilst Spanish commerce was swept 
from the sea. Pitt got all the credit because it was known that he 
had foreseen the straggle and had made the preparations which 
had proved successful. In the meanwhile, the ministry was hope- 
lessly divided. Alongside of Newcastle and the Whigs- were -new 
ministers who had been introduced by George III. In May, 1762, 
Newcastle was driven to resign, and was succeeded by Lord Bute, 
the nominee of the king. Peace negotiations had for some lime 
been carried on, and on February 10, 1763, the Peace of Paris was 
signed. England regained Minorca in the Mediterranean, whilst 
her possession of Canada, Nova Scotia, and Cape Bret da, besides 
that of Senegal and of several West Indian islands, was acknow- 
ledged bythe French. Spain ceded Florida to England and acquired 
Louisiana from France, receiving j back again the other colonies 
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®which she had lost. In India, France received back the towns 
which had been taken from her, but she could not regain the 
influence which had passed from her, and England thus retained 
her predominance in India as well as in America. Frederick com- 
plained bitterly that England had abandoned him ; yet he suffered 
little loss in consequence. His enemies gave up their attempt to 
destroy him, and almost at the same time that peace was signed 
by England with France and Spain at Paris, he signed the peace 
of Hubertsburg, which left him in full possession of his dominions. 
The result of the Seven Years’ War was briefly this, that the British 
race had become predominant in North America, and that the 
Prussia of Frederick the Great maintained itself against all its 
enemies. 

4. The King and the Tories. 1762-1763. In placing Bute in 
office George III. made his first attempt to break the power of the 

« Whigs. He had already gathered round him the country gentry 
whose ancestors had formed the strength of the Tory party in the 
reign of Anne, and who, now that Jacobitism was extinct, were de- 
lighted to transfer their devotion to a Hanoverian king who would 
lead them against the great landowners. They were joined by 
certain discontented Whigs, and out of this combination sprung 
up a new Tory Party. Parties vary in their aims from time to time 
without changing their names, and the new Tory Party ceasing to 
regard the Dissenters as dangerous, no longer asked for special legis- 
■„ lation against them. The principle which now bound the Tories 
to the King and to one another was their abhorrence of the Whig 
connection. They constantly declaimed against the party system, 
generally holding it to be better that George III. should give 
office to such ministers as he held fit, than that ministers should be 
appointed at the dictation of the leaders of a parliamentary party. 

5. The King’s Friends.— The principle upheld by the Tories 
was so far legitimate that Parliamentary parties in those days were 
not, sis is ’jow the case, combinations of members of Parliament 
holding definite political opinions and constantly appealing for sup-. 

, port to the large masses of their countrymen by whom those opinions 
are shared’. The plain fact was that they were composed of wealthy 
and influential men who, by the possession of boroughs, gained 
seats in Parliament for men who would vote for them whether they 
thought them to be right or wrong, and who, if they could obtain 
office, gained more votes by the attraction of the patronage of 
which they had the disposal. George III., therefore, if he wished 
to gain his ends, had to follow their example. He consequently 
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resolved to rely on members of Parliament known as the kind’s 
friends, who voted as he bade them, simply because they thought 
that he, and not the Whig Lords, would, in future, distribute honours 
and patronage. In this way George III. deserted the part of a 
constitutional king to reap the advantages of a party leader, being 
able, no doubt, to plead that the Whigs had ceased to be a con- 
stitutional party and had established themselves in power less by 
argument than by the possession of patronage. George’s attempt 
to change the balance of politics could not, however, succeed at 
once. Bute’s ministry did not last long. He was a Scotchman, 
and at that time Scotchmen were very unpopular in England, besides 
which there were scandals afloat, entirely untrue, about his relations 
with the king’s mother, the Princess of Wales. Mobs insulted and 
frightened him. He had not sufficient abilities to fill the post of a 
Prime Minister, and being, unlike Newcastle, aware of his own 
defects, on April S, 1763, he suddenly resigned. *' 

6. The Three Whig Parties. 1763. — By this time the king had 
no longer a united Whig party to contend against. The bulk of 
the Whigs, indeed, held together, and having selected Lord Rock- 
ingham as their leader in the place of Newcastle, had in many 
ways gained by the change. I t is true that Rockingham was not a 
man of much ability, and was so shy that he seldom ventured to 
speak in public ; but he was incorruptible himself, and detested the 
work of corrupting others. Those who followed him renounced 
the evil ways dear to Newcastle. What these Whigs gained in , 
character they lost in influence over a House of Commons in 
which many members wanted to be bribed, and did not want to 
be persuaded. A second party followed the Duke of Bedford. Bed- 
ford himself was an independent, though not a very wise politician, 
but his followers simply put themselves up to auction. The Bed- 
fords, as they were called, understanding that they would command 
better terms if they hung together, intimated to those who wished 
for their votes that they would have to buy all, or none. A' third 
party followed Pitt’s brother-in-law, George Grenville. . Grenville 
was a thorough man of business, and quite honest; but he had » 
little knowledge of mankind. He had quarrelled with Pitt because, 
whilst Pitt thought of the glories of the war, he himself shrank 
from its enormous costliness, the national debt having nearly 
doubled during its progress, rising to more than 132,006,000/. He 
had, therefore, after Pitt’s resignation and Newcastle’s fall, sup- 
ported Bute, and, now that the king was compelled to choose 
between Rockingham, Bedford and Grenville, he naturally selected 
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Grenville as Prime Minister, as having seceded from the great 
Whig connection. 

7. Grenville and Wilkes. 1763--1764.— At first the king got 
on well with Grenville, as they were both inclined to take high- 
handed proceedings with those who criticised the Government. 
John Wilkes, a member of the House of Commons, blamed the 



king’s speeth in No. 45 of the North Briton. The king ordered 
the prosecution of all concerned in the article, and Lord Halifax, 
as Secretary of State, issued a warrant for the apprehension of its 
authors, printers, and publishers. Such a warrant was called a 
general warrant, because it did not specify the name of any par- 
ticular person who was to be arrested. On this warrant Wilkes 
was arrested and sent to the Tower. On May 6, however, he was 
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discharged by Pratt, the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, oh 
the ground that, by his privilege as a member of Parliament, he 
was protected from arrest, except for treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace. Not long afterwards Pratt declared general warrants 
to be illegal, though there had been several examples of their use. 
In November, 1763, the House of Commons, urged on by the king 
and Grenville, voted No. 45 of the North Briton to be a libel, 
whilst the House of Lords attacked Wilkes on the ground that in 
the notes of an indecent poem called An Essay on Woman , of which 
he was the author, he had assailed Bishop Warburton, a member 
of that House. Wilkes, indeed, had never published the poem, but 
its existence was betrayed by Lord Sandwich, one of the Bedford 
party, who had been a boon companion of Wilkes, and whose life 
was as profligate as Wilkes’s own. On January 19, 1764, the House 
of Commons expelled Wilkes on account of No. 45, and on 
February 21, in the Court of King’s Bench, a verdict was recorded 
against him both as a libeller and as the author of an obscene 
poem. Attempts having been made to get rid of him by challenging 
him to fight duels, lie escaped to France and was outlawed by the 
Court. 

8. George III. and Grenville. 1763 1764. Wilkes became 

suddenly popular because of his indomitable resistance to a king 
who was at that time unpopular. George III. had shown strength of 
will, but as yet he had been merely striving for mastery, without 
proposing any policy which could strike the imaginations of his sub- r 
jects. All officials who voted against him were dismissed, even when 
their offices were not political. George III. was as self-willed and 
dictatorial as Grenville himself, and soon ceased to be on good 
terms with the Prime Minister. In September, 1763, Grenville, 
to increase the number of his supporters in the House of Commons, 
admitted the Duke of Bedford and his followers to office, but Bed- 
ford soon made himself even more disagreeable to the King than 
Grenville. George III., weary of his ministers, mad# overtures to 
Pitt to come to his help, but for a long time they remained with- 
out effect, and much as he now disliked both Grenville and BedforiJ 
he was compelled to keep them in office. 

9. The Stamp Act. 1765. —One measure indeed of Grenville’s 
secured the warm support of the king. Since the late war, not 
only was England burdened with a greatly increased debt, but 
it had become desirable that a large military force should be kept 
up for the defence of her increased dominions. The army in 
America amounted to 10,000 men, and Grenville thought that the 
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colonists ought to pay the expenses of a force of which they were 
to have the chief benefit— especially as the former war had been 
carried on in their behalf. If it had been possible, he would have 
preferred that the money needed should have been granted by 
the colonists themselves. It was, however, extremely improbable 
that this would be clone. There was no general assembly of the 
’American colonies with which the home Government could treat. 
Each colony had its own separate assembly, and experience had 
shown that each colony, even when it granted money at all, was 
always unwilling to make a grant for the common service of the 
colonies as a whole. Each, in fact, looked after its own interests ; 
Virginia, for instance, not having any wish to provide against a 
danger threatening Massachusetts, nor Massachusetts any wish to 
provide against a danger threatening Virginia. Grenville accordingly 
thought that the only authority to which all the colonies would bow 
was that of the British Parliament, and, in 1765, he obtained without 
difficulty the assent of Parliament to a Stamp Act, calculated to 
raise about 100,000/., by a duty on stamps to be placed on legal 
documents in America. 

10. The Rockingham Ministry. 1765. — Before news could 

arrive of the effect of the Stamp Act in America, the king had 

A been so exasperated by the rudeness with which Grenville and 
Bedford treated him that, much as he disliked Rockingham and 
the old Whigs, he placed them in office until he could find an 
opportunity of getting rid of them as well. The new ministers 
were weak, not only because the king disliked them and intrigued 
against them, but because they refused to resort to bribery, and 
were therefore unpopular with the members who wanted to be 
bribed. Nor had they any one amongst them of commanding 
ability, whilst Pitt, whom Rockingham asked to join him, refused 
to have anything to do with the old Whigs, whom he detested 
as cordially as did the king. 

11. The Rqekinghatn Ministry and the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act. 1766. —Before Parliament met in December, news reached 
England that the Americans had refused to accept the stamped 
papers sent out to them, and had riotously attacked the officers 
whose duty it was to distribute them. The British Parliament, in 
fact, had put itself into the position occupied by Charles I. when he 
levied ship-money (see p. 523). It was as desirable in the eighteenth 
century that Americans should pay for the army necessary for their 
protection as it had been desirable in the seventeenth that English- 
men should pay for the fleet then needed to defend their coasts. 



Edmund Burke : from a pain tins by Reynolds in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

would thus be entirely at its mercy. The RockiiTgham ‘ministry 
drew back from the prospect of a struggle with the colonists, and, 
at its instance, the Stamp Act was repealed early i r 17 66, though 
its repeal was accompanied by a Declaratory Act asserting the 
right of the British. Parliament to tax the colonies as well as to 
legislate for them. 

12. Pitt and Burke. 1766. —In taking this course the Rocking- 
ham ministry was supported by Edmund Burke, who now entered 
Parliament for the first time, and who was the greatest political 
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Americans in the eighteenth century however, like Englishmeh in 
the seventeenth, thought that the first point to be considered was 
the authority by which the tax was imposed. If Charles I. might 
levy ship-money without consent of Parliament, he might levy 
other taxes in the same way, and would thus become absolute 
master of England. If the British Parliament could levy a stamp 
duty in America, it could levy other duties, and the Americans 
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thinker of the age. As Pitt, too, applauded the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, Rockingham made fresh but unsuccessful efforts to 
induce him to combine with the ministry. Yet, though Pitt and 
Burke agreed in disliking the Stamp Act, their reasons for so 
doing were not the same. Pitt held that the British Parliament 
had a right to impose duties on American trade, for the sake 
mf regulating it — in other words, of securing a monopoly for British 
manufactures — but that it had no right to levy internal taxes 
in America. Burke, on the other hand, detested the very idea of 
claiming or disclaiming a right to tax, holding that in all political 
matters the only thing worth discussion was whether any particular 
action was expedient. America, according to him, wgs not to be 
taxed, simply because it was not worth while to irritate the 
Americans for the sake of any sum of money which could be ob- 
tained from them. This was not the only point on which Pitt and 
Brjjke differed. Burke wished to found government on a combina- 
tion amongst men of property honestly and intelligently seeking 
their country’s good, and using the influence which their wealth 
gave them to fill the benches of the House of Commons with men 
as right-minded as themselves. Pitt, on the other hand, distrusting 
all combinations between wealthy landowners, preferred appealing 
to popular support. 

13. The Chatham Ministry. 1766 — 1767. — There was this 
much of agreement between George III. and Pitt, that they both 
disliked the Rockingham Whigs, and, in July, 1766, the king dis- 
missed Rockingham, created Pitt Earl of Chatham, and made him 
Prime Minister with the office of Lord Privy Seal. Chatham 
formed his ministry by selecting men of all kinds of opinion who 
were willing to serve under him. Before the end of the year his 
health broke down, and his mind was so completely deranged as to 
render him incapable of attending to business. In 1767 the Duke 
of Grafton, being First Lord of the Treasury, became nominally 
Prime Tv^inister^ but he was quite incapable of controlling his sub- 
ordinates, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Charles Town s- 
hend, a brilliant, unwise speaker, had everything his own way. 

14. American Import Duties. 1767. —Although the Stamp Act 
had been repealed, the irritation caused by its imposition had not 
died away in America, and the authority of British Acts of Par- 
liament was set at naught by the colonists. In 1767 Townshend 
obtained from Parliament an Act imposing on America import 
duties on glass, fed and white lead, painters’ colours, paper, and 
tea. The produce was estimated at 40,060/., and was to be em- 
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ployed, not in maintaining an army to defend the colonies, bitf in 
paying their judges and governors, with the object of making them 
dependent on the Crown, and independent of the public opinion 
of the colonists. From the point of view of the British Parliament, 
the colonists were like unruly children, who required to be kept 
in order. In America, on the other hand, the new duties were 
denounced as an attempt to govern America from England. Not'' 
only did people agree together to avoid the consumption of articles 
subject to the new duties, but attacks were made on the revenue 
officers who had to collect the money, and whatever violence was 
committed against them, juries refused to convict the offenders. 

On September 4, 1767, before further steps could be taken in 
England, Townshend died. His successor as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was Lord North, who was inclined to carry out Towns- 
hend’s policy. In reality, however, the king was himself the head 
of the ministry. * 

15. The Middlesex Election. 1768 -1769.— Though before the 
end of 1768 Chatham recovered his health, he felt himself 
helpless, and formally resigned office. In that year there was a 
general election, and Wilkes, reappearing, from France, was 
elected in Middlesex. His election was a token of a wide-spread 
dissatisfaction, not so much with the taxation of America as with ^ 
the corruption by which the king had won Parliament to his side. 

In February, 1769, the House of Commons expelled Wilkes. He 
was then re-elected, and the House replied not only by expelling 
him again, but by incapacitating him from sitting in the House 
during the existing Parliament. When an election was again held, 
Wilkes was again at the head of the poll, but the House declared 
his opponent, Colonel Luttrell, to be duly elected, though the 
votes for him had been very few. A grave constitutional question 
was thus raised. George Grenville ancl the Rockingham Whigs 
agreed in asserting that nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
passed by both Houses could deprive the electors qf them right of 
choosing whom they would as their representative, though they 
admitted that the House might expel a member so chosen g.s 
often as it pleased. To this doctrine Chatham, who had now 
recovered his health, gave his warm support. It seemed as if 
it would be impossible for the ministry to hold out against such a 
weight of authority and argument. r 

16. “ Wilkes and Liberty." 1769.— The opponents of the court 
on the question of the Middlesex election had on their side two 
dangerous allies - a libeller and the mob. The libeller, who called 
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George III. in 1767 : from a painting by Allan Ramsay in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

took his part warmly. “Wilkes and, liberty” was their cry. At the 
time of the Middlesex election ‘45’ was freely chalked up on the 
doors of the houses, in allusion to the condemned number of the 
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North Brito?i. Noblemen most hostile to Wilkes were compelled 
to illuminate their houses in honour of his success at the poll, and 
the grave Austrian ambassador was pulled out of his carriage 
and ‘45 : chalked on the soles of his boots. In June, Wilkes, 
having surrendered to take his trial for the publication of No. 45 and 
the Essay on Woman (see pp. 769, 770), was committed to prison, 
whence, on May 10, an enormous crowd strove to rescue him, 
and was only driven off after the soldiers had fired and killed 
five or six persons. Wilkes was, in June, sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment as a libeller, but the citizens of London, as en- 
thusiastic in his favour as the crowd, chose him as Alderman 
whilst he was- still in prison. The badness of his character was 
forgotten, and his pertinacious stand against the Court was alone 
remembered. 

17. Lord North Prime Minister. 1770. — When Parliament 
met, in January, 1770, Chatham, now again in full possession pi 
his powers, took up the cause of Wilkes, maintaining that the 
House of Commons had no right to place Luttrell in his seat. The 
very sound of his voice dissolved the composite Ministry. Those 
who had entered it as his followers rallied to their leader. Pratt, 
who had become Lord Chancellor with the title of Lord Camden, 
was dismissed. The king, finding that no notable lawyer agreed 
with him as to the right of the House of Commons to disqualify 
Wilkes from being elected, persuaded Charles Yorke, an eminent 
lawyer and a hitherto devoted follower of Rockingham, to accept 
the Chancellorship, although in so doing- he would have to argue 
against his own settled convictions. Yorke, tempted by the 
greatness of the prize, accepted the offer, but he was unable to bear 
the reproaches of his friends, and, for very shame, committed 
suicide. Grafton resigned office, and other ministers followed his 
example. The king then made Lord North First Lord of the 
Treasury, and gave him tlie position of a Prime Minister, though 
the title was still held to be invidious, and North hiipself objected 
to have it used in his own case. North was an able man, skilful 
in the management of public affairs, and honestly a supporter of 
strong measures against Wilkes and the Americans, "and he fully 
adopted the principle that the king was to choose his ministers 
and to direct their policy. If North could maintain himself in 
Parliament, the new Toryism, of which the dependence of ministers 
on the Crown was the leading feature, would have won the day. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 1770 — 1783 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760—1820 


Lord North Prime Minister ........ 1770 

Cargoes of Tea thrown into Boston Harbour . . ’ . ’ 1773 

Beginning of the American War ... ... 1775 

Declaration of Independence 1776 

Capitulation of Saratoga 1777 

War with France . 1778 

Burke’s Bill for Economical Reform 1780 

Capitulation of Yorktown 1781 

Second Rockingham Ministry 1782 

Shelburne Ministry 1782 

Peace of Paris . . . ... . . . 1783 


I. North and the Opposition. 1770.— The opposition, seemingly 
strong, was weakened by a conflict of opinion amongst its leaders. 
Chatham declared for Parliamentary reform, suggesting that a 
third member should be given to each county, as the freeholders, 
who at that time alone voted in county elections, were more in- 
' dependent than the borough electors. Burke and the Rockingham 
Whigs, on the other hand, objected to any constitutional change 
as likely in the end to throw power into the hands of the 
ignorant. The violence of mobs since Wilkes’s election no doubt 
strengthened the conservative feeling of this section of the Whigs, 
and, at the same time, made strongly in favour of the Govern- 
ment, because in times of disorder quiet people are apt to 
support the Government whether they agree with it politically 
or not? North was well fitted to take advantage of this state of 
opinion. Fie was an easy-going man, who never lost his temper 
and never gave unnecessary offence. At the same time, he was 
an able party manager, and, though not a great statesman, was a 
sensible politician. With the king at his back, he had at his dis- 
posal all the engines of corruption by which votes were gained, and 
though members of Parliament had for some time ceased to sell 
their votes for ready money as they had done in the days of Wal- 
pole and Newcastle, they still continued to sell them for pensions, 
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offices, and especially for sinecures. Moreover, North had the 
advantage of sharing in the king’s strong feeling against the con- 
duct of the Americans. Public opinion in England was turning 
more and more against the Americans, and, for the first time in 
his reign, George III. found support for his policy in public opinion. 

2. North and the Tea Duty. 1770. —Only two courses were 
open to the British Government the one to treat the Americans 


Lord North : from an engraving by Burke, taken fro»> a 
painting by Dance. . 

as a virtually independent people, allowing them to tax them- 
selves and to govern themselves as they pleased ; the other to 
compel them to obedience by military force. It is hardly strange 
that Englishmen were not wise enough to accept thejformer alter- 
native. They did not perceive that the colonists, in refusing the 
payment of taxes imposed by others than themselves, had a proper 
: foundation for constitutional resistance, whilst they did perceive 
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tbynt the' American resistance was not altogether carried on in a 
constitutional manner. In Massachusetts, especially, all who were 
concerned in the collection of the import duties were treated with 
contumely. Soldiers were insulted in the streets. An informer 
was tarred and feathered. Lord North was, indeed, sensible enough 
to perceive that Townshend’s import duties roused unnecessary 
* irritation, especially as the net income derived from them was less 
than 300/. He induced Parliament to repeal all the duties except 
that of $d. a pound on tea ; but he openly acknowledged that he 
kept on the tea-duty, not because anything was to be gained by it, 
but simply to assert the right of England to tax the colonies. In 
America a sullen resistance continued to be offered ,to this claim, 
becoming more and more defiant as time passed on. 

3. The Freedom of Reporting. 1771. — In Parliament Lord 

North gathered strength. George Grenville having died in 1770 
yjrd Bedford early in 1771, the followers of these two leaders resolved 
to support the Ministry. So, too, did Grafton, who had lately 
resigned office rather than oppose Chatham, and Wedderburn, an 
unscrupulous lawyer who had professed the strongest opposition 
principles, but who now sold himself for the office of Solicitor- 
General. The combined Opposition was reduced to a hopeless 
minority. Yet, even thus, though unable to influence the American 
policy of the Ministry, it was, on one occasion, able to bring about a 
valuable reform at home. The House of Commons had long been 
jealous of the reporting of its debates and of the comments of 
"newspapers on its members. In February, 1771, Colonel Onslow, 
a member of the House, complained that a newspaper had called 
him £ little cocking George,’ and a ‘ paltry, insignificant insect. 5 The 
proposal to summon the printers to the bar was resisted by ob- 
structive motions from both the followers of Rockingham and the 
followers of Chatham, and when it was at last carried time had 
slipped by, and it was found difficult to catch all th^ printers. One 
of thqjn, narked Miller, was arrested in the city by a messenger of 
the House, but the messenger, in turn, was arrested and brought 
^before the Lord Mayor and two aldermen — one of whom was Wilkes 
—who put fire messenger in prison for infringing th£ city charter by 
making an arrest in the city without the authority of its magistrates. 
The House of Commons, prudently leaving Wilkes alone, sent the 
Lord Mayo* and the other alderman to the Tower, where they were 
royally feasted by the city till the end of the session, after which time 
no imprisonment, by order of either House, can be enforced. The 
Opposition had gained its point, as since that time no attempt 
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has been made to stop the reporting of debates. It was the free- 
dom of reporting which ultimately enabled Parliamentary reform 
to be effected without danger. Only a people which is allowed to 
have knowledge of the actions and words of its representatives 
can be trusted to control them. 

4. Continued Resistance in America. 1770- -1772 — In America 
resistance to the British Government rose and fell from year to 
year. In 1770 some soldiers at Boston fired, with deadly effect, On 
a crowd which threatened them, and this ‘Boston massacre,’ as it 
was called, so exasperated the townsmen that the governor had to 
withdraw the troops. Lawlessness spread, as is usually the case 
when a government has lost the support of public opinion. The 
revenue officers were subjected to outrage, and, in 1772, a small 
vessel of war, the ‘ Gaspee,’ was captured and burnt. 

5. The Boston Tea Ships. 1773.— The people of New' England, 
though they had agreed to avoid the use of tea, found .it difficult tft 
abstain from so pleasant a beverage, and in 1773 Lord North struck 
a bargain with the East India Company to carry a large quantity 
to Boston. When the tea ships arrived, a meeting of the townsmen 
was held, and, after a vain attempt to persuade the governor to send 
them away, a number of young men, disguised as Red Indians, 
rushed on board in the dark, broke open the chests with tomahawks, 
and flung the whole of the tea into the harbour. 

6. Repressive Measures. 1774. — When the news of this 
violence reached England, it was evident to all that either the r 
British Parliament must abandon its claim to enforce the payment 
of the tea duty or it would have to maintain its authority by force. 
Burke pleaded for a return to the older system under which Great 
Britain had been respected for so many years. “ Revert,” he said, 

“ to your old principles ... leave America, if she have taxable matter 
in her, to tax herself. I am not here going into a distinction of 
rights, nor attempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into these metaphysical distinctions. I hate the \yry soynd of 
them. Leave the Americans as they anciently stood. Be content 
to bind America by laws- of trade ; you have always done it. Let r 
this be your reason for binding her trade. Do not burden them 
with taxes ; you were not used to do so from the beginning. Let 
his be your reason for not taxing. These are the arguments of 
states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools, for there only 
they may be discussed with safety.” The king, Lord North, and 
Parliament, thought otherwise. They saw that there was anarchy 
in America, as far as English law was concerned, and they con- 
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ceived it to be their duty and their right to bring it to an 'end. ,*n 
1774 was passed the Boston Port Act, prohibiting the landing or 
shipping of goods at Boston ; the Massachusetts Government Act, 
transferring the appointment of the Council, or Upper Blouse, 
together with that of all judges and administrative officers, from a 
popular electorate to the Crown ; and another Act forbidding public 
meetings without the leave of the governor. In order to keep down 
resistance, a soldier, General Gage, was sent to be governor of 
Massachusetts. 

7. The Congress of Philadelphia and the British Parliament. 
1774. — The American colonies had always been divided amongst 
themselves. Jhe four which made up what was popularly called 
New England— Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island— had been founded by the Puritans in the seven- 
teenth century, and still retained the democratic character then im- 
pressed upon them. It was expected in England that the othw 
nine colonies, where different habits prevailed— New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia — would take no part in the 
struggle, if one there was to be. These colonies, however, were 
frightened lest .the British Parliament should alter their constitu- 
tions as it had just altered that of Massachusetts, and, in September, 
1774, a congress, attended by deputies of all the colonies except 
Georgia, met at Philadelphia under the name of the Continental 
Congress. Though this Assembly had no legal powers, it had, 
popular support, and it directed the stoppage of all importation 
from and exportation to Great Britain till the grievances of the 
colonies had been redressed. There was no sign of any wish for 
separation, and there is: reason to believe that those amongst the 
colonists who called themselves Loyalists, and would have clung 
to the connection with Great Britain in spite of all that was hap- 
pening-, formed at least a third of the population. The majority, 
however, including all the most active spirits, was determined to 
resist unless concessions were granted. In the meanwhile, prepa- 
rations for resistance were made, especially in New England* 
officers were selected, and c minute men ’—so called because they 
offered to fly to arms at a minute’s notice— were enrolled in great 
numbers. 

8. Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. 1775.— Both «in America 
and in England illusions prevailed. The Americans thought that 
the British Parliament would repeal its obnoxious measures, if only 
the American case were fairly represented to it, whilst the British 
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parliament continued to regard the power of resistance in America 
as altogether contemptible. Hostilities began without any de- 
liberate purpose on either side. On April 18, 1773, a small 
British force, sent from Boston to seize some arms at Concord, 
drove oft' on its way a small party of American volunteers at 
Lexington. On its return, on the 19th, it found the hedges 
and walls by the roadside lined with a superior number of volun- 
teers, and only effected its retreat with heavy loss. After this 
all New England sprang to arms. On May 10 Ticonderoga 
was seized, and the command of Lake Champlain gained, whilst 
on June 16 about 1,500 insurgents entrenched themselves at the 
top of Breed's Hill, a height divided from Boston by the Charles 
river. On June 17, an English force was twice repulsed in an 
attempt to gain the position, and only succeeded on the third at- 
tempt after the ammunition of the Americans had been exhausted, 
^he fight is usually known as the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, a neigh- 
bouring height on which no fighting actually took place. The 
affair, taken by itself, was not of great importance, but it showed 
how well Americans could fight behind entrenchments, and how 
capable they were of developing military qualities unsuspected by 
the British generals. 

9. Conciliatory Efforts. 17754-— After blood had been shed 
conciliatory efforts were less likely, to be successful. An offer 
to abandon the British claim to tax any American colony which 
would provide for its own defence and its civil government had 
been made in March by Lord North, but it was not known in 
America till after the conflict at Lexington, and was then sum- 
marily rejected. On May 10 a second congress was held, at Phil- 
adelphia, and as it was attended by delegates from all the thirteen 
colonies, it assumed the style of ‘ The Congress of the United 
Colonies.’ On July 8, the Congress set forth terms of reconcilia- 
tion in a petition known as ‘The Olive Branch Petition,’ but its 
offers, proved as unacceptable in England as Lord North’s had 
been in America. 

10. George Washington in Command. 1775. — Congress, 

'whilst offering peace, prepared for war, and commenced raising an 

army in its own service, to replace the troops which had hitherto 
been raised by the separate colonies, and, on June 15, two days 
before the capture of Breed’s. Hill, appointed George Washington 
commander of this so-called Continental army. Washington was 
a good soldier, who had fought with distinction in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was especially skilled in military organisation. His 
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ceivecl it to be their duty and their right to bring it to an 'end. pn 
1774 was passed the Boston Port Act, prohibiting the landing or 
shipping of goods at Boston ; the Massachusetts Government Act, 
transferring the appointment of the Council, or Upper House, 
together with that of all judges and administrative officers, from a 
popular electorate to the Crown ; and another Act forbidding public 
meetings without the leave of the governor. In order to keep down 
resistance, a soldier, General Gage, was sent to be governor of 
Massachusetts. 

7. The Congress of Philadelphia and the British Parliament. 
1774. — The American colonies had always been divided amongst 
themselves. Jhe four which made up what was popularly called 
New England — Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island— had been founded by the Puritans in the seven- 
teenth century, and still retained the democratic character then im- 
pressed upon them. It was expected in England that the othgr 
nine colonies, where different habits prevailed — New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia— would take no part in the 
struggle, if one there was to be. These colonies, however, were 

’ frightened lest the British Parliament should alter their constitu- 
tions as it hadjust altered that of Massachusetts, and, in September, 
1774, a congress, attended by deputies of all the colonies except 
Georgia, met at Philadelphia under the name of the Continental 
Congress. Though this Assembly had no legal powers, it had, 
popular support, and it directed the stoppage of all importation 
from and exportation to Great Britain till the grievances of the 
colonies had been redressed. There was no sign of any wish for 
separation, and there is -reason to believe that those amongst the 
colonists who called themselves Loyalists, and would have clung 
to the connection with Great Britain in spite of all that was hap- 
pening, formed at least a third of the population. The majority, 
however, including all the most active spirits, was determined to 
resist unless concessions were granted. In the meanwhile, prepa- 
rations for resistance were made, especially in New England; 
officers were selected, and ‘ minute men’ — so called because they 
offered to fly to arms at a minute’s notice— were enrolled in great 
numbers.. - 

8. Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. 1775.— Both «in America 
and in England illusions prevailed. The Americans thought that 
the British Parliament would repeal its obnoxious measures, if only 
the American case were fairly represented to it, whilst the British 
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parliament continued to regard the power of resistance in America 
as altogether contemptible. Hostilities began without any de- 
liberate purpose on either side. On April 18, 177s, a small 
British force, sent from Boston to seize some arms at Concord, 
drove off on its way a small party of American volunteers at 
Lexington. On its return, on the 19th, it found the hedges 
and walls by the roadside lined with a superior number of volun- 
teers, and only effected its retreat with heavy loss. After this 
all New England sprang to arms. On May 10 Ticonderoga 
was seized, and the command of Lake Champlain gained, whilst 
on June 16 about 1,500 insurgents entrenched themselves at the 
top of Breed's Hill, a height divided from Boston by the Charles 
rivei-. On June r7, an English force was twice repulsed in an 
attempt to gain the position, and only succeeded oh the third at- 
tempt after the ammunition of the Americans had been exhausted, 
^he fight is usually known as the Battle of Bunker’s Hill, a neigh- 
bouring height on which no fighting actually took place. The 
affair, taken by itself, was not of great importance, but it showed 
how well Americans could fight behind entrenchments, and how 
capable they were of developing military qualities unsuspected by 
the British generals. 

9. Conciliatory Efforts. 1775.-— After blood had been shed 
conciliatory efforts were less likely, to be successful. An offer 
to abandon the British claim to tax any American colony which 
would provide for its own defence and its civil government had 
been made in March by Lord North, but it was not known in 
America till after the conflict at Lexington, and was then sum- 
marily rejected. On May 10 a second congress was held, at Phil- 
adelphia, and as it was attended by delegates from all the thirteen 
colonies, it assumed the style of 1 The Congress of the United 
Colonies.’ On July 8, the Congress set forth terms of reconcilia- 
tion in a petition known as ‘ The Olive Branch Petition,’ but its 
offers proved as unacceptable in England as Lord North’s had 
been in America. 

10. George Washington in Command. 1775. — Congress, 
whilst offering peace, prepared for war, and commenced raising an 
army in its own service, to replace the troops which had hitherto 
been raised by the separate colonies, and, on June 15, two days 
before the capture of Breed’s. Hill, appointed George Washington 
commander of this so-called Continental army. Washington was 
a good soldier, who had fought with distinction in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was especially skilled in military organisation. His 
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moral qualifications were even higher than his intellectual. He 
was absolutely unselfish, and possessed of infinite patience. Never 
were such qualities more needed. The adverse criticisms of English 
soldiers were, to a great extent, justified by the American volun- 
teers. They were brave enough, but they were unwilling to submit 
to the discipline without which an army cannot long exist ; and it 
sometimes happened that whole regiments, having enlisted for a 
certain time, would insist on going home when that time expired, 
even from the presence of the enemy. Washington’s subordinate 
officers, too, constantly quarrelled with one another, whilst each 
one considered himself a far better soldier than the commander-in- 
chief. 

11. Progress of the War. 1775—1776 — In the autumn of 

1775 the war languished. An American army attempted to over- 
run Canada, but the Canadians, being Catholics of French descent, 
had no love for the New England Puritans, and the enterprise 
failed disastrously. Gage, who commanded the British army in 
America, was not a vigorous soldier. His successor, Sir William 
Howe, was equally remiss, and, on March 16, 1776, evacuated Boston. 
Yet it was not altogether the fault of these two commanders 
that they did nothing. So little had the British Parliament ex- 
pected resistance that it had allowed the numbers of the army to 
sink to a low ebb. In 1774 the whole of the king’s forces did not 
exceed 17,547 men, and when, in 1775, an attempt was made to raise 
them to 55,000, it was found impossible to obtain the required number r 
of men in Great Britain. In despair the Government had recourse 
to a bargain with some German princes for the sale of their sub- 
jects. In this way 17,742 unhappy Germans were sent off, like 
so many slaves, to serve George III. in re-conquering America. 

12. The Declaration of Independence and the Struggle in 
New Jersey. 1776—1777.— Nothing did more to alienate the 
Americans than this attempt to put them down by foreign troops. 
The result was the Declaration of Independence votec^by Congress 
on July 4, 17 76. The United States, as they were now to be called, 
disclaimed all obedience to the British Crown. They had still,* 
however, to make good their words by action, and 'during the 
remainder of the year they were distinctly inferior in the field to 
their adversaries. On September 15 Howe occupied New York, 
Washington having been compelled to draw off his insubordinate 
soldiery. The plundering and violence of the American troops 
alienated a great part of the population, and in December Wash- 
ington was driven out of New Jersey by Lord Cornwallis. The 
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men deserted in shoals, and the inhabitants of the country through 
which they passed showed no inclination to assist them. Congress 
fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore. Washington saw that, unless 
he could inspire his troops with the ardour of success, his case 
was hopeless, and on Christmas night he dashed at Trenton, where 
he surprised the Germans in the midst of their revelry, and carried 
off 1,000 prisoners. On January 2, 1777, he defeated three British 
regiments at Princeton. The men of New Jersey rallied round 
Washington, and New Jersey itself was recovered. The constancy 
and generalship of Washington had stemmed the tide. 

13. French Assistance to America. 1776 — 1777. — If Great 
Britain had had to deal only with the Americans, it could hardly 
have failed to wear out their resistance, considering how large a 
part of the population longed for peace rather than for indepen- 
dence. Its own population was 8,000,000, whilst that of the United 
States was less than 2,000,000. A nation, however, which attacks 
a people inferior to itself in strength must always take into account 
the probability that other states, which for any reason bear a grudge 
against her, will take the part of her weaker enemy. In 1776 F ranee, 
burning, in the first place, to revenge her defeat in the Seven Years’ 
War, and, in the second place, to break down the British monopoly 
of American commerce, lent, underhand, large sums* of money to 
America, and gave other assistance in an equally secret way. 

“ AH Europe is for us,” wrote the American diplomatists who 
negotiated with France. “ Every nation in Europe wishes to see, 
Britain humbled, having all in their turn been offended by her 
insolence.” French volunteers of good birth, of whom the most 
noted was Lafayette, crossed the Atlantic to take service under 
Washington. 

14. Brandywine and Saratoga. 1777. — Such help was in- 
sufficient. On September ix, 1777, Howe defeated Washington on 
the Brandywine, and, pushing onwards, occupied Philadelphia. 
The vastness of the country, however, fought for the Americans 
better than their own armies. Whilst Washington, was vainly 
attempting to defend Pennsylvania, Burgoyne, an English officer 
of repute, was coming down the valley of the Hudson from Canada, 
hoping to join Clinton, who was to come up the valley from New 
York. He never reached Clinton. Though he pushed on far, his 
troops dwindled away and his provisions fell short, o The Ameri- 
cans occupied every post around his diminished army, and on 
October 16 he was forced to capitulate at Saratoga. 

15. The French Alliance with America, and the Death of 
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C^tathaift. 1778. — The British disaster at Saratoga encouraged 
the French Government, and, on February 6, 1778, France openly 
allied herself with America. Lord North offered to yield anything 
short of independence, and begged the king to relieve him of office 
and to appoint Chatham. George III. refused to admit Chatham 
except as North’s subordinate. Chatham, though he declined this 
insulting offer, opposed, on April 7, a motion by one of the Rock- 
ingham Whigs for acknowledging the independence of America, 
and thus practically gave his support to North. He was ready to 
give way on all the points originally in dispute, but he could not 
reconcile himself to the abandonment of the colonies, and he firmly 
protested against ‘ the dismemberment of this ancient and most 
noble monarchy.’ , As he spoke his voice failed him, and’, on rising 
to make a second speech, he fell back in a fit of apoplexy. On 
May 1 1 he died. With many faults, he stands forth amongst the 
greatest figures in English histoiy. lie had not merely done great 
things— he had inspired England with confidence in herself. 

16. Valley Forge. 1777— 1778.— French help was offered to 
America none too- soon. In the winter of 1777—78 Washington’s 
army at Valley F orge was almost destitute. Pennsylvania had 
little sympathy with him in the struggle, and Washington himself 
spoke of it as an ‘ enemy’s country.’ For three days his soldiers 
had no bread, and nearly 3,000 men were unfit for duty because 
they were ‘ bare-footed and otherwise naked.’ Numbers deserted, 
and the distress increased as winter wore on. When sprihg arrived 

’the result of the French alliance was clearly seen. In June the 
British evacuated Philadelphia, and in July a French fleet appeared 
off the American coast. Yet the operations of 1778 were desultory. 
The unwillingness of the Americans to support their army was so 
. great that, at the end of 1778, Washington was almost as despon- 
dent as he had been at the beginning of the year. 

17. George III. and Lord North. 1779. — Each side saw its 
own c|jfficulties, and, in 1779, every statesman in England was 
to the full as despondent as Washington. Lord North himself 
thought it Impossible to re-conquer America now that France was 
her ally. George III., with a determination which, when it 
succeeds, is called firmness, and, when it fails, is called obstinacy, 
declared that he would never yield or give office to any man who 
would not fijjst sign a declaration that he was ‘resolved to keep the 
empire entire, and that no troops shall consequently be withdrawn 
from America nor independence ever allowed.’ To the king’s resolute 
will North reluctantly submitted, though in June 1779 Spain allied 
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herself with France and America against Great Britain.® Noi*h 
again and again offered his resignation, but the king forced him to 
retain office. 

18. The French in the Channel. 1779.— The hour of French 
vengeance had come. Early in 1779 a French naval squadron 
seized the British possessions in Senegal and on the Gambia, and 
in the summer of the same year a combined French and Spanish 
fleet sailed up the Channel, which, the British fleet did not even 
venture to meet. For the first time since the battle of La Hogue 
the French navy was master of the sea. The fact was that the 
circumstances under which the French navy now appeared at sea 
were different from those under which it had suffered defeat in 
the Seven Years’ War. In the first place, Louis XVI., who had 
been king of France since 1774, had paid special attention to the 
navy, and had both increased the number of his war-ships and 
had done his utmost to render their crews efficient. In the secoiyj. 
place, he. abandoned the policy which had been pursued by every 
ruler of France since the days of Richelieu, and which consisted 
in throwing the whole strength of the country into territorial ag- 
gression on its land frontier, thus weakening its ability to engage 
successfully in naval warfare. The new king, by keeping at peace 
with his neighbours on the Continent, was thus enabled to struggle 
with better chance of success against England, the old maritime 
rival of France. 

19. English Successes in America. 1779—1780. — In America ^ 
the British had still the upper hand, as far as fighting was con- 
cerned. In Georgia, the English beat off an attack by tire Americans 
at Savannah, though the latter were supported by a French fleet 
under D’Estaing, who had previously reduced some of the West 
India Islands. On May 12, 1780, Sir Hemy Clinton took Charles- 
ton, and after his return to New York, Lord Cornwallis, whom he 
left behind in command, defeated the American general, Gates, 
at Camden in South Carolina. It seemed as if the # whole*of the 
southern states, where the opposition to Great Britain was not nearly 
so strong as in the north, would be brought into subjection. The 
enormous distances which the British had to traversS again told 
against them. Cornwallis had not men enough to hold the country 
which he had subdued and to gain new ground as well, and he was 
driven back as soon as he advanced into North Carolina. Yet, in 
spite of this failure, the gains of the British were so considerable as to 
increase the alarm of those Americans who had hoped for a decisive 
result from their combination with France and Spain. In September, 
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1280, Benedict Arnold, a general ; in whom Washington placed 
complete confidence, plotted to betray to the British commander 
at New York the forts on the hills round the Hudson. If the 
plot had succeeded, the struggle for American independence would 
have been at an end. It was, however, detected, and, though 
Arnold himself escaped, Major Andre, the British officer who 

* negotiated with him, was caught within the American lines and 
hanged as a spy. 

1 9. Economical Reform; ; 1779—1780.— In England there was, 
as yet, no active opposition to the continuance of the war, but 
there was a growing dissatisfaction with its apparently endless 
expense. Towards the close of 1779 the opposition turned this 
current of feeling against the employment of the patronage of the 
Grown, by which George III. secured votes in Parliament. They 
raised a cry, which was fully justified, in favour of Economical 
Reform, and they gathered large public aueetings in their support. 
f f!ae practice of bringing the opinion of public meetings to bear 
upon Parliament was of recent origin, having sprung into existence 
in 1769, during the agitation consequent on Wilkes’s 'election. In 
1779 it spread over the country. The signal was given by a meet- 
ing at York, presided over by Sir George Savile, a highly-respected 
member of the Rockingham party. These meetings were every- 

* where attended by the orderly classes, . and were an indication 
of the dissatisfaction widely felt with a system through which the 
House of Commons had become a mere instrument in the king’s 
’hands. In February, 1780, Burke brought in' a Bill for the abolition 
of sinecures, the only use of which was the purchase of votes ; 
and, in a magnificent speech, pleaded the cause of Economical 
Reform. He put the case in a nutshell when he announced that ‘ the 
king’s turnspit was a peer of Parliament.’ The House was too 
alarmed at the outburst of popular feeling to refuse to the Bill a 
second reading, but it rejected its leading clauses in Committee, 
and the Bill was consequently dropped. In April,; however, 
Dunning, a wVig lawyer, carried a resolution that { the influence of 
the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished.’ 

20. Parliamentary Reform and the Gordon Riots. — Though 
the opposition was united in favour of Economical Reform, which 
would render the House of Commons less dependent on the King, 
it was divide^ on the subject of Parliamentary Reform, which would 
have made it more dependent on the nation. Burke, with the 
greater number of the Rockingham party, opposed the latter, but 
it was supported by Charles James Fox, the son of the Henry Fox 
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who had been noted as the most corrupt minister of a corrupt 
time (see pp. 747, 751). The younger Fox was, in private 
life, a lover of pleasure, especially at the gaming-table, thereby 
alienating from him the more decorous portion of mankind. Yet, 
in spite of this, the charm of his kindly nature gained him warm 
personal friendships, and often disarmed the hostility of opponents. 
In public life he showed himself early as a ready and fluent speaker, 


Charles James Fox as a young man : from an engraving by 9 
Watson from a painting by Reynolds. 

always prepared with an answer on the spur of the moment 
He was ever ready to throw himself enthusiastically into all 
generous and noble causes, praising beyond measure and abusing 
beyond measure, and too deficient in tact and self-restraint to 
secure power on the rare occasions when he attained it. 

21. The Gordon Riots. 1780 — On June 2, 1780, the Duke of 
Richmond called, in the House of Lords, for manhood suffrage and 
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annual Parliaments. That very day the unfitness of the multitude 
of those times for political power received a strong illustration. In 
1778 Sir George Savile had carried a Bill relieving Roman Catholics 
of some of the hardships inflicted on them by the law. The cry 
of ‘ No Popery’ was at once raised, and, whilst the Duke of Rich- 
mond was speaking to the peers, a mob, led by Lord George 
Gordon, a half-crazy fanatic, poured down to Westminster with a 
petition for the repeal of Savile’s Act. Members of both Houses 
were hustled and ill-used, and for some time the mob endeavoured 
to burst into the House of Commons. Failing in this, they streamed 
off, and sacked and burnt the chapels of Roman Catholic ambas- 
sadors. The mob, however, loved riot more than they hated Popery. 
They burnt Newgate and liberated the prisoners. They fell, with 
special eagerness, upon the houses of magistrates. For six days 
they were in complete possession of a considerable part of London, 
plundering and setting fire to houses at their pleasure. Soldiers 
alone could arrest such a flood of mischief; and when, at last, 
soldiers were ordered to attack the mob, the riot was suppressed. 

22. The Armed Neutrality. 1780. — The suppression of the 
riots in London brought back some support to the king, but the 
enemies of England abroad were growing stronger. English ships 
claimed the right of search in neutral vessels on the high seas, and 
they proceeded to confiscate enemies’ goods found in them. They 
also seized neutral vessels trading with ports of their enemies, which 
they declared to be blockaded, even when they were not in sufficient^ 
force to exercise an effective blockade. A league sprung up amongst 
the northern states, headed by Russia, to establish an * Armed 
Neutrality’ for protection against such attacks. This league, sup- 
ported by France, advanced what was then the new doctrine, that 
‘Free ships make free goods,’ and proclaimed that ‘paper block- 
ades ’ — that is to say, blockades not enforced by a sufficient naval 
squadron — were inadmissible. The Dutch Republic moreover 
adopted this view and resisted the right of search when ijsed by 
the English, just as the English, in Walpole’s time, had resisted it 
when exercised by the Spaniards (see p. 728), and in’ December, 
1780, England declared war on the Republic. 

23. The Capitulation of Yorktown. 1781. —The campaign of 
1781 was looked forward to as likely to bedecisive. Cornwallis pushed 
on to the conquest of North Carolina, and, though his advanced 
guard was defeated at Cowpens in January, in March he routed 
an American army under Greene at Guilford. Once more the 
enormous size of the country frustrated the plans of the English 
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commander, who, after a few weeks, being unable to hold any 
part of the Carolinas except Charleston, went off to Virginia. 
The American army was quite unable to inflict a serious defeat on 
the British in the field. The states themselves left it unpaid and 
afforded it but scanty means of support. The men deserted in shoals, 
and those who remained were obliged to obtain food by oppression. 
“Scarce any state,” wrote an American general, “has at this hour 
an eighth part of its quota in the field. . . . Instead of having 
the prospect of a glorious offensive campaign before us, we have a 
bewildered and gloomy one, unless we should receive a powerful 
aid of ships, land troops, and money, from our generous allies. 51 
In expectation of this help the American forces again grew in 
numbers, so that Cornwallis, though unconquered, was compelled 
to fortify a post at Yorktown on the shore of the Chesapeake, where, 
as long as he was master of the sea, he could defy his enemies. The 
French fleet under De Grasse, however, soon gained the mastery, 
and blockaded Yorktown on the side of the water, while the Ameri- 
cans blockaded it on the side of the land. On October 19 Cornwallis 
surrendered, and the American War was virtually at an end. 

24. American success. 1781. — American Independence had 
been the work of an active minority, especially vigorous in New 
England, and in some other parts further south. This minority 
was always ready to take advantage of every circumstance arising 
in their favour, and availing themselves of the assistance of 
the foreign enemies of England. The cause of America was, to 
some extent, the cause of England herself. The same reasons 
which made Parliament ready to set aside by an act of power 
the resistance of the Americans to the payment of a tax to which 
their representatives had not consented had weighed with the House 
of Commons when they set aside the repeatedly declared choice of 
the Middlesex electors. In the one case the British Parliament, 
in the other case the British House of Commons, insisted on having 
its way, because it believed itself in the right. The principle of 
self-government — of the system which acknowledges that it is better 
to allow a people to blunder in order that they may* learn by ex- 
perience, than to coerce them for their own good — w&s at stake m 
both. It seemed as easy to suppress America as it was to 
suppress the Middlesex electors ; and when England discovered 
that this was not the case, she learnt a lesson which would teach 
her in the future how much consideration was due to those de- 
pendencies which were still left. 

25. The Last Days of North’s Ministry. 1781 — 1782. — The 
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news of’ the surrender at Yorktown reached England on No- 
vember 25. “ O God ! ” cried North when he heard it, “ it is all 
over.” The king insisted on North’s retaining office and pro- 
longing the struggle. During the next few months Minorca sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards, and De Grasse’s fleet captured one 
West India island after another. The supporters of the ministry 
in Parliament deserted it, and on March 20, 1782, North resigned. 

26. The Rockingham Ministry. 1782.— -Much to his annoy- 
ance, George III. had to place the opposition in office, with 
Rockingham as Prime Minister, and to allow the new' ministers 
to open negotiations on the basis of the acknowledgment of 
American independence. The two most important members of 
Rockingham’s second administration were Fox and Lord Shelburne, 
the latter being the leader of that section of the Whigs which had fol- 
lowed Chatham. The king, who hated the Rockingham section as 
an aristocratic faction, intrigued with Shelburne against the other 
members of the ministry. As Shelburne disliked Fox personally, 
the prospect of a united ministry was not encouraging. For the 
moment, however, the new ministers did plenty of good work. 
They opened negotiations for peace, and were likely to obtain the 
better terms, as on April 12 Admiral Rodney gained a decisive 
victory in the West Indies over De Grasse’s fleet. At home, the 
ministers set themselves to purify Parliament. They carried 
measures, in the first place, disqualifying revenue officers, who were 
liable to dismissal by the Government, from voting at elections, and, 
m the second place, disqualifying contractors from sitting in the 
House of Commons on the ground that it was their interest not to 
offend the ministers. Burke’s Economical Reform Bill, which had 
been thrown out in 1781, was also passed, in a modified form, in 
1782. Though the king still retained sufficient patronage to make 
him formidable, he would now have, less corrupting influence than 
before. 

27. Irish Religion and Commerce. 1778.— The Irish Parlia- 
ment had, for some time, been growing discontented with its 
subordinate position. It is true that it represented the Protestants 
only, but its ■“desire to make itself independent had the result of 
rendering it unusually inclined to conciliate the Catholics. In 1778 
it passed a Relief Bill, repealing the worst of the persecuting acts 
(see p. 686). ,The leader in this movement was Grattan, who pro- 
nounced that ‘ the Irish Protestant could never be free till the 
Irish Catholic had ceased to be a slave/ In the same year some 
slight diminution was effected in the restrictions which had been 
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imposed on Irish commerce, but the outcry raised by English manu- 
facturers was too loud to allow North to concede to Ireland as 
much as he would willingly have done. 

28. The Irish Volunteers. 1778 — 1781. — Irish Protestants 
were, for every reason, warm supporters of the connection with 
England, but they were hostile to the existing system, because it 
impoverished them by stopping their trade. They asked for 
liberty to export what they pleased and to import what they 
pleased. To gain this they needed legislative independence, their 
own Parliament being not only prohibited, by Poynings’ law (see 
p. 350), from passing any act which had not been first approved 
by the Englisjh Privy Council, but being bound by a further act 
of George I. which declared Ireland to be subject to laws made in 
the British Parliament. The war with France gave to the Irish 
Protestants the opportunity which they sought. England, bent upon 
the reconquest of America, had no troops to spare for the defence 
of Ireland, and the Irish Protestants came forward as volunteers 
in defence of their own country. At the end of 1781 they had 
So, 000 men in arms, and with this force behind their backs they 
now asked for legislative independence. 

29. Irish Legislative Independence. 1782. — In 1782, with 

recent experience gained in America, Rockingham’s Government 
shrank from opposing a movement so formidably supported. At 
Fox’s motion the British Parliament passed an act, by which 
the act of George I. binding Ireland to obey laws made in Great 
Britain was repealed, and Poynings’ law was so modified as to'" 
put an end to the control of the British Privy Council over the 
making of laws in Ireland. However, the independent Parliament 
at Dublin — Grattan's Parliament, as it is sometimes called — 
had two sources of weakness.. In the first place the House of 
Commons was chosen by Protestants alone ; in the second place 
it had no control over the executive government, which was ex- 
ercised not, as in England, by ministers responsible to Parliament, 
but by the Lord Lieutenant, who was appointed by, and was re- 
sponsible to, the Government in England. Nor were there airy 
constitutional means by which either the two ParliaiTients in con- 
junction, or any third body with powers either derived from them or 
superior to them, could decide upon questions in which both peoples 
were interested. „ 

30. The Shelburne Ministry and the Peace of Paris. 1782 — 
1783* — On July 1, 1782, Rockingham died, and the king at once 
appointed Shelburne Prime Minister, who, as he thought, would 
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be more likely than any of the other ministers to help him to k<ep 
clown the Whig aristocracy. Fox, who detested Shelburne, and 
had for some time been engaged in a bitter dispute with him 
on the subject of the negotiations for peace, resigned together with 
others of Rockingham’s followers. When Shelburne became Prime 
Minister the negotiations were far advanced. France and Spain 
were, however, anxious, before they signed a peace, to regain 
Gibraltar, which their fleets and armies had been besieging for 
more than three years. On September 13 a tremendous attack 
was made on the fortress with floating batteries which were thought 
to be indestructible. The British, on the other side, fired red-hot 
shot at tbs batteries till they were all burnt. After this failure, F ranee 
and Spain were ready to come to terms with Great Britain. The 
preliminaries of peace with the United States of America were 
signed at Paris, on November 30, 1782, and with France and Spain 
on January 20, 1783. The preliminaries were converted into de- 
finitive treaties on September 3, 1783. The Dutch held out longer, 
but were obliged to yield to a peace a few months later. 

31. Terms of the Treaty of Paris. 1783. — The treaties with 
France and Spain restored to France the right of fortifying Dunkirk, 
which had been taken from her by the Treaty of Utrecht (see 
p. 699), and to Spain the possession of Minorca, whilst certain 
exchanges were effected in the West Indies, Africa, and India. 
In America, Florida went back to Spain. By the treaty with the 
United States their independence was acknowledged, and their 
western border was fixed on the Mississippi, beyond which was 
Louisiana, ceded by France to Spain at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War. (See p. 766.) 
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1. The Younger Pitt. 1782 — 1783.— Chatham’s second son, 
William Pitt, had entered Parliament in 1780, at the age of twenty- 
one. He had supported Burke’s Economical Reform and denounced 
the American War. “ Pitt,” said some one to F ox, “ will be one of 
the first men in the House of Commons.” “ He is so already,” re- 
plied Fox. “ He is not a chip of the old block,” said- Burke, “ he is 
, the old block itself.” Burke’s saying was not strictly accurate. The 
qualities of the younger Pitt were different from those of his father. 
He had none of the fire of the impetuous Chatham, but he had what 
Chatham did not possess, un erring tact i n the management of men 
and high sagacity in discriminating between things possible to 
be done and things which were not possible. When the second 
Rockingham M inistry was formed, he was offered a post which did 
not cany with it a seat in the Cabinet, but which brought a salary 
of 5,oop/. a y$ar. Pitt, who was a young barrister making a bare 
300/. a year, refused the offer, and astonished the House by assert- 
ing that he ‘ never would accept a subordinate situation.’ He soon 
asked for a "committee to inquire into the need for Parliamentary 
reform, adopting the views of his father on this subject, in opposi- 
tion to those of the Rockingham Whigs. When Shelburne became 
Prime Minister, he made Pitt Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
the leadership of the House of Commons. 

2. Resignation of Shelburne. 1783.— Shelburne’s Ministry did 
not last long. Shelburne never continued for any length of time 
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on good terms with other men. He was unreasonably suspicions, 
and his profuse employment of complimentary expressions gave 
rise to doubts of his sincerity. In the beginning of 1783 most of 
his colleagues had ceased to attend his Cabinet meetings. It was 
obvious that Shelburne, with all his ability, was not a ruler of men, 
and it is almost certain that if Fox had had a little patience, Shel- 
burne must have re- 
signed, and the way 
have been opened for a 
strong and reforming 
Ministry, in which Fox 
and Pitt would have 
played the leading pail. 
Unfortunately, Fox had 
neither patience nor 
tact. He formed 
coalition with N orth, 
and as the two toge- 
ther had a large ma- 
jority in the House of 
Commons at their dis- 
posal, Shelburne re- 
signed on February 24. 

3. The Coalition 
Ministry. 1783.— The „ 
king was furious, but 
for the time, helpless. 
He regarded North as 
an ungrateful deserter, 
and he had more 
than one reason for 
disliking Fox. Not 
. only was Fox th^- most 

brilliant supporter of the system of Parliamentary connection, 
which George III. had set himself to break down, but he was* 
personally intimate with the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
George IV. The Prince was now living a dissipated life, and the 
kmg attributed the mischief to the evil influence of Fox, though 
the low character of the Prince himself, and they repulsive- 
ness of the very'- moral, but exceedingly dull, domestic life of the 
royal family, had, no doubt, some part in the unfortunate result. 
The people at large were scandalised at a coalition formed appa- 
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.really for the mere purpose of securing power for Fox and North, 
who had been abusing one another for many years, and who did not 
come into office to support any policy which Shelburne had op- 
posed, or to frustrate any policy which Shelburne had supported. 
Nevertheless, sufficient indignation had not yet been shown to 
enable the king to dissolve Parliament with a fair hope of suc- 
% cess. He was, therefore, after various attempts to avoid yielding, 
obliged on April 2 to admit the Coalition to office. Fox and North 
became secretaries of state, arid the Duke of Portland, a man of 
no great capacity, became nominally Prime Minister. During the 
remainder of the session, Pitt again brought forward a motion, for 
Parliamentary reform, attacking the secret influence, of the Crown 
as strongly as the venality of the electors in the petty boroughs. 

F ox supported and N orth opposed him; after which his motion 
was lost by a majority of nearly two to one. When the House of 
Gommons met again, Fox laid before, it a bill for the government 
of India. 

4. The English in Bengal. 1757 — 1772. — Clive returned to 4 

England in 1760. Before he left India he had obtained from the 
Great Mogul the grant of the quit-rent with which the Company 
had to pay for its zemindary (see p. 764), and thus became himself 
» the landlord of the Company. Whatever might be the nominal 
position of the Company’s servants, in reality they were masters of 
Bengal. They used their power to fill their own pockets at the 
..expense of the natives. After a career of plunder and extortion 
many of them returned home with enormous fortunes. In 1765 
Clive was sent out again to correct the evil. This he endeavoured 
to do by increasing the scanty pay of the officials, arid by forbidding 
them to engage in trade or to receive gifts from the natives. On 
the other hand, he obtained for . the Company from the Great 
Mogul, the weak Shah Alum, who nominally ruled at Delhi, the 
Dewanni, or financial administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
thougNthe criminal jurisdiction was left in the hands of the Nawab 
a descendant of Meer Jaffier. Constitutionally this grant of the 
Dewanni first placed the Company in a legal position in Bengal as 
administrators under the Great Mogul. In 1767 Clive finally left 
India. For the next five years everything in Bengal was in confu- 
sion. The Company’s agents collected the revenue and paid the 
army ; but they had no authority to punish crime, and the Nawab, 
who had, was too weak to enforce order. In 1772, Warren Hastings 
was appointed governor of Bengal, with orders to put an end to 
the confusion. 



5. Warren Hastings, Governor of Bengal. 1772—1774^-- 
Hastings was a man of the highest ability, and it would have been 
well if the Company had given him supreme power to take the 
whole of the government of Bengal into his own hands, and to set 
aside the pretence of leaving any part of it to the Nawab. The 
Company, however, too scrupulous to upset even an evil system 
which it found in existence, did not authorise him to do this ; and 
though he did immense service in organising the administration 
on English principles, he could not prevent considerable confusion 
arising from the technical uncertainty of his position. Beyond the 
British frontier there was imminent danger. Central India was in 
the hands .of the Mahratta chiefs. The descendants of Sivaji (see 
p. 759) were reduced to obscurity by the Peishwah or hereditary 
prime minister at Poonah, whose authority was in turn resisted by 
other hereditary officers, by Sindhia and Holkar in Malwa, by 
the Bhonsla in Berar, and by the Guicowar in Guzerat. DividdCi 
amongst themselves, these chiefs were always ready to join for 
plunder or conquest, and it was their military strength that 
was the greatest danger to the Company’s government, and, it 
must in fairness be added, to the native populations which the 
Company was bound to protect. To combat the Mahrattas, 
Hastings carried out a policy — originally sketched out by Clive — 
of strengthening the Nawab of Oude, in order that he might act as 
a breakwater against them in defence of Bengal. The Nawab 
gladly welcomed the proffered alliance, and sought to turn it to ■ 
account by asking Hastings to support him in annexing Rohilcund, 
which was governed by the Rohillas, a military body of Afghan 
descent. In 1774 Hastings lent the Nawab English troops, by 
whose valour the Rohillas were defeated, whilst the Nawab’s own' 
army followed up the victory by plunder and outrage. Politically, 
Hastings had clone much, as he had bound the Nawab to his cause, 
but he had done this at the expense of soiling the English name by 
lending English troops to an Eastern potentate who was certain to 
abuse a victory won by their arms. 

6. The Regulating Act and its Results. 1773—1774. — In 1775 
was passed, at the instance of Lord North, the Regulating Act, 
which was intended to introduce order into the possessions of the 
Company in India. What was needed was to strengthen the 
hands of the governor of its principal possession, Befigal, and to 
give him control over the governments of Bombay and Madras. 
The English Parliament, however, had no experience in dealing 
with Eastern peoples, and tried to introduce constitutional checks, 
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M^hich were better suited for Westminster than for Calcutta. The 
governor of Bengal was to be called governor-general of Bengal, 
but there was to be a council of four members besides himself, and 
if he was outvoted in the council, he was to be obliged to con- 
form liis conduct to the decisions of his opponents. There was 
also set up a supreme court, which might easily come into conflict 
with the governor, as no rules were laid down to define their 
separate powers. The governor-general had authority over the 
governors of Madras and Bombay, but it was insufficient to enable 
him to dictate their policy. In 1774, the new Council held its first 
sittings. Its leading spirit was Philip Francis, the reputed author 
of 1 Junius’s Letters’ (see p. 782), a man actuated by suspicious- 
ness which amounted to a disease, and who landed with the belief, 
which no evidence could shake, that Hastings was an incapable 
and corrupt despot. As two of the other councillors constantly 
-voted with Francis he commanded a majority. This majority 
thwarted Hastings in everything, cancelled his measures, and set 
on foot an inquiry into his supposed peculations. 

7. Hastings and Nuncomar. 1775.— To support Francis, Nun- 
comar, a Hindoo, came forward with evidence that Hastings had 
taken enormous bribes. This evidence was forged, but the ma- 
jority of the council supported Nuncomar, hoping to drive Hastings 
from his post. Suddenly Nuncomar was charged with forgery, 
and hanged by a sentence of the Supreme Court, over which Sir 

- Elijah Impey presided as chief justice. Forgery was too common 
a crime in Bengal to be regarded by the natives as highly punish- 
able, and Impey was probably too ready to think that everything 
sanctioned by the English law was entirely admirable. The sen- 
* tence, however, was so opportune for Hastings, that it has often 
been supposed that he had suggested the charge against Nun- 
comar. Not only, however, did he subsequently deny this upon 
oath, but modern inquirers have generally come to the conclusion 
that ’his dejiial was true. He may, however, have let fall some 
chance word which induced the accuser of Nuncomar to think that 
« his action,, would please the governor-general ; and, in any case, 
it was not difficult for a native who wished to stand well with 
Hastings, to imagine that the destruction of Nuncomar would be 
an agreeable service. At all events, Hastings’s adversaries were 
frightened' and no more forged accusations were brought against 
him. 

8. War with the Mahrattas and Hyder Ali. 1777—1779, 
Gradually, by the death or removal . of the hostile councillors, 


Hastings regained power. Then came the most critical time m 
the history of British rule in India. Far more important than all 
other conflicts in which Englishmen in India were engaged was 
the struggle renewed from time to time between the Company and 
the Mahratta confederacy. Important as it was to the Company, 
it was far more important to the natives of India ; as the victory 
of the Mahrattas would bring with it outrage and misery, whereas 
the victory of the Company would bring with it the establishment 
of peace and settled government. Nevertheless, it would have been 
well if the conflict could have been deferred till the Company was 
stronger than it then was. Unluckily the Bombay Government 
entered upoji an unnecessary war with the Mahrattas, and, finding 
itself in danger, called on Hastings for help. In 1777, at the time 
when the French were preparing to oppose England in America, 
they sent an emissary to Poonah to prepare the way for an alliance 
between themselves and the Mahrattas. In 1778 came the news*" 
of Burgoyne’s capitulation at Saratoga. “ If it be really true,” said 
Hastings, “ that the British anns and influence have suffered so 
severe a check in the Western world, it is more incumbent on 
those who are charged with the interest of Great Britain in the 
East to exert themselves for the i-etrieval of the nat onal loss.” 
Into the struggle with the Mahrattas, now likely to pass into a 
struggle with France, Hastings threw himself with unbounded 
energy. His position was made almost desperate by the folly of 
the Madras Government, which unnecessarily provoked the two ■ 
Mahomedan rulers of the south, the Nizam and an adventurer 
named Hyder Ali who had made himself master of Mysore. Hyder 
Ali, the ablest warrior in India, threw himself on the lands over which 
the British held sway in the Carnatic. “ A storm of universal r 
fire,” in Burke’s language, “ blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple.” The miserable inhabitants, flying 
from their burning villages, were slaughtered or swept into captivity. 
All English eyes turned to Hastings. * ° 

9. Cheyt Singh and the Begums of Oude. 1781—1782.. — Money 
was the first thing needed, and of money Hastings hackbut little. * 
He had to send large sums home every year to pay dividends to 
the Company, and his treasury was almost empty. In his straits, 
Hastings demanded from Cheyt Singh, the Rajah of Benares, a 
large payment as a contribution to the war, on the ground that he 
was a dependent on the Company and therefore bound to support 
it in times of difficulty. On Cheyt Singh’s refusal to pay, Hastings 
imposed on him an enormous fine, equal to about 500,000/. In order 
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to ensuse payment Hastings went in person to Benares to arrest 
tile Rajah ; but the population rose on his behalf, and Hastings had 
to fly for his life, though he skilfully made preparations to regain 
his authority, and before long suppressed the revolters and deposed 
the Rajah. He then made treaties with some of the Mahratta 
chiefs, and thus lessened the number of his enemies. The Madras 
Government, however, continued to cry for support. “ We know 
not,” they wrote, “ in what words to describe our distress for money.” 
Hastings pressed the Nawab of Oude to furnish him with some, but 
the Nawab was not i-ich, because his mother and grandmother, the 
Begums of Oude as they were called, had retained possession 
of his father’s accumulated treasure, and had enlisted anned men 
to defend it against him. In 1782 the Nawab laid dairn to the 
money to which he appears to have been rightfully entitled, and 
in 1782 Hastings lent him the Company’s troops to take it from 
j.he ladies. They were forced to yield, and Hastings, as his 
reward, got payment of a large debt which the Nawab owed to the 
Company. 

10. Restoration of Peace. 1781 — 1782. — In 1781, Hyder Ali was 
joined by some French troops, but the combined force was defeated 
at Porto Novo by old Sir Eyre Coote, the victor of Wandewash 
(see p. 764). In 1782 peace was concluded with the Mahrattas, 
after which Hyder Ali died, and when the French, in consequence 
of the end of the war in Europe and America, withdrew then- 
assistance, Hyder Ali’s son and successor, Tippoo, also made 
peace with the English. 

11. Hastings as a Statesman. 1783. — Hastings, by his perti- 
nacity, had saved the British hold on India and had laid the 

4 foundations of a system on which the future peace and prosperity 
of the country depended. Yet that system would have been 
severely shaken if future governors-general had continued to levy 
fines limited only by their own discretion, as had been done in 
the case of Cheyt Singh, or to supply forces to Eastern potentates 
to enable them to recovet their dues as in the cases of the Rohillas 
and the Begums of Oude. Much as may be said on Hastings's 
"behalf in £tll these affairs, it can hardly be denied that it would 
have been better if he could have supported his government upon 
the revenues of the Company’s own provinces, and could have 
acted beyqpd the Company’s frontier only by agents responsible 
to himself. That he did not do so was mainly the fault of t|ie 
weakness of his own official position. Extraordinary expendit 
was in most instances forced on him by the folly of the Cour 


which he was compelled to obey or of the governors of Madras and 
Bombay who disobeyed his orders. What was urgently needed w£s 
the reform of a system which left the governor-general hampered 
in his authority by those who should have been his subordinates, 
whilst at the same time it was desirable that he should be made 
directly responsible, not to a trading company interested in making 
money, but to the British Government itself. 

12. The India Bill of the Coalition. 1783. — In 1783 the Coali- 
tion Ministry brought in a bill for the better government of India, 
which was intended to meet only the latter of these two require- 
ments. Though the Bill was introduced by Fox into the House of 
Commons, it was the work of Burke. Burke felt deeply and 
passionately the wrongs done to the natives of India, and he pro- 
posed to take the government entirely away from the East India 
Company, giving it to a board of seven commissioners, appointed 
in the bill itself, that is to say, practically by the ministers who drew 
up the bill. No member of this board could be dismissed by the 
King for four years, except at the request of both Houses of 
Parliament, though at the end of four years the king was to name 
the commissioners. As the whole patronage of India was placed 
in the hands of the board, and as the possessor of patronage could 
always sell it for votes in the British Parliament, the bill made for 
the increase of the power of the Crown in the long run, though it 
weakened it for four years. The opponents of the Coalition, how- 
ever, shutting their eyes to the former fact and fixing them on the 
latter, bitterly attacked the bill as directed against the power of 
the Crown. It was an attempt, said Thurlow, who had been Lord 
Chancellor in Lord Shelburne’s ministry, (to take the diadem from 
the king’s head and to put it on that of Mr. F oxC 

13, The Fall of the Coalition. 1783. — Though the bill was * 

strongly opposed by Pitt and others, it passed the Commons by a 
large majority. When it reached the Lords, the king sent a private 
message through Pitt’s cousin, Lord Temple, to each peer, to the 
effect that whoever voted for the India Bill was not only not the 
king’s friend, but would be considered as his enemy. 'As many 
of the lords were conscientiously opposed to the Coalition, and* 
others needed the kings patronage, the bill was thrown out, on 
which the king contemptuously dismissed the ministry. Con- 
stitutional writers have blamed his interference, on the ground that 
a king ought not to intrigue against ministers supported by the 
House of Commons. On the other hand, it may be said that on 
this occasion the ministers had gained their posts by an intrigue, 
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and that n it was difficult to respect the House of Commons at a 
tirie when large numbers of its members were swayed backwards 
and forwards by hopes of patronage from one side or the other. 
The only hope of a better state of things lay in the intervention of 
the nation itself 

14. Pitt’s Struggle with the Coalition. 1783—1784. —George 
III*j burning to free himself from the Coalition, made Pitt prime 
minister at the early age of twenty-five. Pitt accepted the position 
from the king, and 
so far adopted what 
was now the estab- 
lished Tory, doctrine, 
that ministers were 
to be named by the 
king, and not by the 
House of Commons; 
but he also reintro- 
duced what had long 
been forgotten, the 
principle that the 
constituencies must 
be appealed to be- 
fore any final deci- 
sion could be taken. 

For weeks he strug- 
gled in the House of 
Commons, refusing 
to resign or to dis- 
solve Parliament un- 
til he could place 
his opponents at a 
disadvantage. Fox, 
with his usual want 
of tactfgave Him the ; 
advantage which he 
required, b> oppos- 
ing a dissolution and the consequent appeal to the constituencies, 
and by insisting that it was Pitt’s duty to resign at once, because he 
was outvoted in the existing House of Commons. Under these cir- 
cumstances, *Pitt was beaten again and again by large majorities. 
The nation at large had for some time disliked the Coalition as un- 
principled, and it now rallied to Pitt in admiration of his undaunted 


resolution. Members of the House, who had supported theCoalition 
merely for the sake of the loaves and fishes, began to suspect theft it 
might be Pitt after all who would have the loaves and fishes to dis- 
pense. These men began to change sides, and Pitt’s minority grew 
larger from day to day. At last, on March 8, 1784, the opposition had 
only a majority of one. On this Parliament was dissolved. The 
constituencies rallied to Pitt, and 160 of Fox’s supporters lost their 
seats. They were popularly known as Fox’s martyrs. 

15. Pitt’s Budget and India Bill. 1784. — George III., delighted 

as he was with Pitt’s victory, found it impossible to make a tool of 
him, as he had made a tool of Lord North. Pitt owed his success 
even more to the nation than to the king, and, with the nation and 
the Hous<? of r Conunons at his back, . he was resolved to have his 
own way. He soon showed himself to be a first-rate financier, and 
in his first budget introduced the principle, afterwards largely 
followed, of reducing customs-duties in order to make smuggling 
unprofitable. He then passed an India Bill of his own. The 
Company was to retain all the patronage except the appointment 
of the governor-general and of one or two high functionaries, so 
that neither the king nor any other political body would have the 
disposal of places in India, to serve as an instrument of corruption. 
As far as the government of India was concerned, it was nominally 
left in the hands of the directors of the East India Company ; but 
the despatches in which were conveyed the orders to its servants 
in India were now liable to be amended by a board of control 
composed of the king’s ministers, power being given to this new 
board to give orders, in cases requiring secrecy, even without 
the consent of the directors. This dual government, as it was 
called, lasted till 1858. Whilst Pitt avoided Fox’s mistake in the. 
matter of patronage, he deprived the Company of its government 
without the appearance of doing so. He also strengthened the 
authority of the governor-general over the governors of Madras 
and Bombay. Without Burke’s animosity against Hastings, he 
saw that Hastings’s system was not one of which he could approve, 
whilst he had little real knowledge of the difficulties’ by which 
Hastings had been embarrassed, and therefore failed to make 
allowances for them. Hastings discovered that he would not be 
supported by the new minister, and in February, 1785, he resigned 
his office and sailed for England. r . 

16. Pitt’s Reform Bill. 1785.— For the third time (see pp. 799, 
Sot) Pitt attempted to carry Parliamentary reform. He now pro- 
posed to lay by a sum of 1,000,000/. to be employed in buying up 




seventy-two seats, which were practically in private hands. If any 
of the owners refused to sell, the share of the purchase-mcfney 
which would have fallen to him was to be laid out at compound 
interest till it became valuable enough to tempt him to close with 
the increased offer. The bill was thrown out, and Pitt never 
again appeared as a parliamentary reformer. There can be no 
doubt that he was in earnest in desiring parliamentary reform, as 
it would have strengthened him against the unpopular Whigs. 
His proposal of buying up seats, which appears so extraordinary in 
our own day, was doubtless the result of his perception that he 
could not otherwise pass the bill, and, when once this offer had 
been rejected, he must have seen that he could not pass any Reform 
Bill at alfc Pitt was not one of those statesmen who bring forward 
particular measures on which they have set their hearts, and who 
carry them ultimately by their self-abnegation in refusing to take 
further part in the government of the country till right has been 
done. He clung to power, partly for its own sake, but partly also 
because he believed the Coalition which he resisted to be so un- 
principled that his own retention of office was, in itself, a benefit 
to the country. No statesman of equal eminence ever failed so 
often to persuade Parliament to adopt his schemes ; but this was 
chiefly because his schemes were usually too much in advance of 
the public opinion of the time. 

17. Failure of Pitt’s Scheme for a Commercial Union with 
Ireland. 1785. — A proposal made by Pitt for a commercial union 
with Ireland failed as completely as his Reform Bill. There was 
to be complete free-trade between the two countries, and Ireland 
in return was to grant a fixed revenue for the maintenance of the 
navy, by which both countries were protected. The Parliament 
at Dublin assented to the scheme, but in England the manufac- 
turers raised such an outcry that Pitt was forced to change it, 
restricting freedom of trade in many directions, and making the 
Irish Parliament dependent, in some respects, on the British for 
the regulation of commerce. The scheme thus altered wasTrejectecl 
at Dublin as giving Ireland less than complete freedom of trade 
and infringing on the independence of her Parliament. 

18. French Commercial Treaty. 1786.— -Pitt was more success- 
ful in 1786 with a treaty of commerce with France. The doctrine, 
that freedom of trade was good for all countries concerned in it, 
had been promulgated by Adam Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
published in 1776. Shelburne was the first minister who adopted 
bis views, but his official career was too short to enable him to give 
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effect to them, and Pitt was, therefore, the first minister to reduce 
then# to practice. Duties were lowered in each country on the 
productions of the other, and both countries were the better for the 
change. 

19. Trial of Warren Hastings. 1786 — 1795. — In 1786 Pitt 

appointed Lord Cornwallis Governor- General of India, and took a 
* wise step in obtaining front Parliament an act empowering him to 
over-rule his council. Cornwallis was a man of strong common 
sense, and as he had fewer difficulties to contend with than H astings 
had had, he was under no temptation to resort to acts such as those 
which had disfigured the administration of Hastings. In Parlia- 
ment, Burke, backed by the whole of the Opposition, called for 
Hastings’s impeachment. Pitt gave way, and in 178& Hastings’s 
trial began before the Lords in Westminster Hall. Burke and 
Sheridan, in impassioned harangues, laboured to prove him to 
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have been a tyrant and a villain. The trial dragged on, and it was 
ndt till 1795 that the Lords in accordance with the evidence pro- 
nounced sentence of acquittal. 

• 20. The Regency Bill. 1788 — 1789. — In 1765 George III. had 
been for a short time mentally deranged. In the autumn of 1788 
there was a more violent recurrence of the malady. Dr. Willis, the 
first physician who treated lunatics with kindness, asserted a re- 
covery to be probable, though it might be delayed for some time. 
Both Pitt and Fox were agreed that there must be a regency during 
the king’s* illnes?, and that the Prince of Wales must be the regent. 
Fox, however, argued that the Prince had a right to the post, 
ancT therefore aught not to be subjected to any restrictions. “I’ll 
unwhig the gentleman for the rest of his life,” said Pitt, and argued 
that it was for Parliament to provide a regent. Pitt carried the 
day, and a bill was passed through both houses conferring the 
regency on the prince, hut limiting his powers by withholding from 
him the right of making peers, or of appointing to offices, unless 
the appointments were revocable by the king if he recovered. By 
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this arrangement, however, the prince would not be prevented from 
dismissing the existing ministry and calling a new one to office hand 
everyone knew that his first act would be to change the ministry, 
placing Fox in office instead of Pitt. Nowadays, if a minister 
had, like Pitt, a large majority in the Commons, it would be 
impossible for either a king or a regent to make so sudden a 
change.' In those days it was easy enough, because many of Pitt’s 
supporters would certainly go over to Fox as soon as he had the 
patronage of the kingdom in his hands. Pitt himself knew that it 
would be so, and as he had amassed no fortune, declared his 
readiness to { take his blue 
bag again ’ and practise as 
a barrister. The expected 
change, however, never 
took place, as, under the 
wise care of Dr. Willis, 
the king recovered in the 
spring of 1789, and the 
Regency Bill became un- 
necessary. 

21 . The Thanksgiving 
at St. Paul’s. 1789.— ^ 
When George III. returned 
thanks for his recovery at 
St. Paul’s, the enthusiasm 
of the whole population 
was unbounded. Some- 
thing of this popularity 
was undoubtedly owing to 
the disgust which had 
been caused by the recent 
misconduct of the Prince 
of Wales, who had heart- 
lessly jeered at the un- 
happy condition of his father— speaking, for instance, of the king 
in a pack of cards as a lunatic— but much of it was the result of 
genuine delight at the king’s recovery. The mass of people could 
appreciate his domestic virtues, and had no reason to be dissatis- 
fied with his policy. Even if he had gone wrong in r the matter of 
the American War, he went wrong in company with the large 
majority of his subjects, and for the last five years he had reaped 
the benefit of the firm and enlightened government of Pitt. 
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22. Growth of Population. 1700-1801.— The country which 
gav%power to Pitt in 1784, and which sustained him in it in 1789, 
had changed much since the beginning of the century. Its popu- 
lation was more numerous, its wealth greater, and its intellectual 
activity more widely spread. The population of England and 
Wales was probably about 5,000,000 in 1700 ; about 6,000,000 in 

* 1750 5 and was certainly about 9,000,000 in 1801. Such growing 
numbers could not have been fed if there had not been improve- 
ments in farming to give them more food, and improvements in 
manufacture to give them more employment. 

23. Improvements in Agriculture.— Up to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, husbandry had been poor, and J^he necessity 
of leaving com land fallow once in three years had made the pro- 
duce of the soil scanty. Lord Townshend, after his quarrel. with 
Walpole, encouraged, by his example, the cultivation of turnips, 
and as turnips could be planted in the third year in which the 
ground had hitherto been left fallow, the crops were largely in- 
creased. By degrees improvements in draining and manuring 
were also introduced. 

24. Cattle-breeding.— In 1755, Bakewell began to improve the 
breed of sheep and cattle by judicious crossing. The result was 
that, before long, a sheep or an ox produced twice as many pounds 

'* of meat as before, and that the meat was far more tasty. Im- 
provements in agriculture and cattle-breeding were possible 
because landowners were wealthy enough to enclose waste lands 
aricl to make poor lands fit for culture. In one way, however, the 
changes effected were not for good. The small proprietor, who 
had hitherto to a great extent kept himself free from debt by the 
domestic manufactures of his wife and daughters, could not afford 
to lay out the money needed for the cultivation of his land in 
the new fashion, and was forced to sell it. Thus gradually small 
holdings were bought by large landowners, and the work of culti- 
vation fell almost entirely into the hands of hired labourers. 

25. The Bridgewater Canal. 1761.— Trade, which had been 
growing steadily during the first half of the century, received an 
impulse from the invention of a new means of conveyance. Goods 
had been conveyed either on slow and lumbering waggons, or, more 
often, on the backs of pack-horses. Such a means of transport 
added greatly , to the price of the goods, and made it almost 
impossible for an inland town to compete in foreign markets with 
one near the sea. It happened that the Duke of Bridgewater 
owned a coal mine at Worsley, seven miles from Manchester ; but 


hjlls intervened, and the expense of carting the coal over the seven 
miles was too great to make it worth his while to send the coflls to 
Manchester. The duke consulted James Brindley, a millwright, 
in his service, who, though he was without any scientific education, 
not only advised him to make a canal, but carried out the work for 
him There were indeed already canals in existence, but there 
were none to the making of which the natural obstacles were so^ 
great. Brindley’s canal passed under hills through tunnels, and 
over valleys on aqueducts. A famous engineer on being shown 
a valley which the canal had to cross, asked where the water was 
to flow. When a spot high up on the hill-side was pointed out to 
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him, he said that he had often heard of * castles in the air, 5 but he 
had never before been shown where one was to be built. In 1761 
the canal was finished, and many others were before long made in 
other parts of the country. * 

26. Cotton-spinning. 1738. — In old days, the spinning of 
thread was mainly committed to young women, who were conse- 
quently known as spinsters. In the middle ages and long after- 
wards the material spun was wool, and Parliament had been so 
anxious to extend the manufacture of woollen cloth that it even 
passed an Act directing that all persons should be ‘buried in 
woollen.’ Gradually, in the eighteenth century, calico came into 
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use, and ’in 1738 the invention of Kay’s flying shuttle enabled the 
weavers to produce double as much as before, thus creating a 
demand for cotton thread which all the spinners in England were 
unable to meet. 


27. Hargreaves’ Spinning-Jenny. 1767.— Necessity is the 

mother of invention, and, in order to provide thread for the weavers, 
Hargreaves, in 1767, invented the spinning-jenny, which worked 
several spindles at once, and enabled a single spinner to produce 
more than a hundred threads at the same time. By this discovery 
many persons were thrown out of work, as there was not a demand 
for calico enough to occupy all the spinners who at fibst had been 
needed to produce threads 
with their hands only. 

Accordingly, Hargreaves’ 
neighbours broke his 
n*achine and obliged 
him to fly for his life. 

In the long run, indeed, 

Hargreaves’ invention, 
like all labour-saving in- 
ventions, would, by pro- 
ducing cheaply, create a 
demand which would in- 
crease, instead of dimi- 
.nishing the number of 
labourers . employed in 
the manufactures ; but 
it could hardly be ex- 
pected that uneducated 
men, threatened with 
starvation, would look so 
far ahead. 

28. i> Arkwjright and 
Crompton. 1769 — 1779. — In 1769 Arkwright took out a patent for 
an improved spinning machine worked by water-power. He, too, 
became obnoxious to the hand-workers, and his mill was burned 
down by a mob. He was, however, determined to succeed, and 
was at last allowed to live in peace. A yet further improvement 
was made i» 1779, when a poor weaver named Samuel Crompton 
invented a spinning-machine known as ‘the mule.’ When his 
machine was finished, hearing that a mob was collecting with the 
intention of destroying it, he took it to pieces and concealed it. 
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When quiet was restored, he put it together, and began to sj)in. 
Manufacturers came round his house, and peeped through his 
windows to discover his secret. Crompton had not enough money 
to take out a patent so as to secure the profits of his invention. 
He, therefore, told his secret, on the promise of the manufacturers 
to raise a subscription for him. They subscribed no more than 
67/. 6 s. 6 d, and made thousands of pounds by the work of his brains. 


Arkwright. 

29, Cartwright’s Power-loom. 1785. — Before Hargreaves 
invented the spinning-jenny, no more cotton had been spun 
than was required by the weavers. After Crompton invented the 
‘ mule,’ the weavers could not make into calico nearly as much thread 
as was produced. In 1785, a. clergyman named Cartwright patented 
a power-loom, which, by weaving by machinery, increased the 
number of looms and thus kept the spinning £ mules 5 m full work. 

30. Watt’s Steam-Engine. 1785. —There were many other inven- 
tions in different branches of manufacture ; but the most important 
of all was Watt’s steam-engine. For some time steam-engines had 
been employed for pumping water out of collieries (see p. 70S), but 
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they consumed much fuel, and therefore cost too much to come into 
general use. James Watt, a mathematical instrument maker in 
Glasgow, discovered a way of lessening the cost of fuel, and of 
making the engine more serviceable at the same time. He entered 
into partnership with a capitalist named Boulton, and set up works 
near Birmingham. At first manufacturers distrusted the new en- 
gines, and Boulton and Watt only succeeded in inducing them to 
buy by offering to go without payment if the engines sold did not 
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save their cost in the course of a year. Before long all manufacturers 
were anxious to get them. “ I sell here,” said Boulton to George III., 
whence visited his works, “what all the world desires — power.” 

31. General Results of the Growth of Manufactures.— One great 
result of the invention of the improved steam-engine was the 
transference of population from the south to the north. Hitherto 
the north had been poor and of little weight in the political scale. 
When the north had taken part in political struggles it had usually 
chosen the 'side ultimately rejected by the nation. It fought in the 
reign of Henry VI. for the Lancastrians ; in the reign of Henry 
VIII. for the monasteries; in the reign of Elizabeth for the 
Papacy; in the reign of Charles I. for the king; in the reign of 
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George I. for the Pretender. Coal, however, existed in many 
parts of the north ; the steam-engine followed coal, manufactures 
followed the steam-engine, and population followed manufactures. 
In Sussex, for instance, there was in the seventeenth century a 
considerable population supported by the manufacture of iron, and 
it was from this Sussex iron that the railings round St. Paul’s were 
made. By the middle of the eighteenth century', however, the weald 
of Sussex, on which had once stood the forest which had for some 
time blocked the way of the South Saxon conquest (see p. 27), had 
been denuded of its wood, in consequence of the large demands 
made by the furnaces for smelting iron, and now the industry of 
iron manufacture moved entirely to the north. At first, indeed, 
the transfer of labourers to the north was not followed by beneficial 
results. The crowds who gathered for work were for the most part 
ignorant, and always in haste to be rich. There was neglect of 
sanitary requirements, and those who rose to be masters often wops 
away the lives of their workmen. As yet, law did not interfere to 
protect the weak — the women and children — from excessive labour, 
or to guard against the frequent occurrence of preventable accidents. 
It was as though a new world had opened in the north, of which 
Parliament knew so little that it neither desired to regulate it nor 
even thought of making the attempt. 
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THE CONFLICT WITH DEMOCRACY. 1789-1827 


CHAPTER LI 

ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 1789— 1795 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760 -1820 


Meeting of the States-General at Versailles . May 5, 1789 
Declaration of War between France and the King 

of Hungary and his Allies . . . April 20, 1792 

Louis XVI. driven from the Tuileiies . . . Aug. 10, 1792 

Proclamation of the French Republic . . . Sept. 22, 1792 

Execution of Louis XVI. . . Jan. 21, 1793 

Declaration of War between France and Eng- 
land Feb. 1, 1793 

Battle of the First of June June 1. 1794 

End of the Reign of Terror July 28, 1794 

Treaty of Basel, between France and Prussia . April 5, 1795 
Establishment of the Directory .... Oct. 27, 1795 


1. Prospects of Pitt’s Ministry. 1789. — The spread of manu- 
facturing industry did much to strengthen Pitt’s government, 
because -the wealthy manufacturers were jealous of the landed 
aristocracy, and, therefore, supported him against the great Whig 
families. In the beginning of 1789 there seemed to be every pro- 
spect that Pitt’s tenure of office would continue to be distinguished 
by a long series of gradual reforms, carried out just so far as 
Pitt could induce the nation to follow him. Before long, however, 
events took place in France which shocked the English nation, 
and produced a temper hostile to reform. 
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2. Material Antecedents of the French Revolution. -The form 
of government in F ranee had long been an absolute monarchy*? 
but, though the kings had deprived the nobles and the clergy of all 
political power, they had allowed them to retain privileges injurious 
to the rest of the community. The nobles and the clergy, for 
instance, who formed the first two estates, paid much lower taxes 
than the rest of the people, and the Third Estate, which comprised 
all who were not noblemen or clergymen, bore, in consequence, 
heavier burdens than ought to have been placed on them. Many 
noblemen and clergymen, again, were seigneurs , or, as would have 
been said in England, Lords of Manors, and though the peasants 
who lived on their estates were often actually proprietors of their own 
pieces of lan’d, they had nevertheless to pay dues to their seigneurs 
on all sorts of occasions, as for instance when they sold land or 
brought their produce to market. The seigneurs, too, often treated 
the peasants harshly by riding over their crops in pursuit of game, r 
or by keeping flocks of pigeons which devoured their corn. People 
will sometimes bear injuries from those who render some public 
service, but in France in the eighteenth century the seigneurs did 
no public service, as the kings had jealously deprived them of the 
right of taking part — as English country gentlemen took part— in 
administering justice or in looking after the business of the district 
in which they lived. The seigneurs and the nobility in general 
were accordingly hated, in the first place as obnoxious to their 
neighbours, and in the second place as useless idlers. 

3. Intellectual Antecedents of the French Revolution. — Dis- 
content only results in revolution when there are found thinking 
men to lead the oppressed masses, and in France there were 
thinkers and writers who prepared the way for great' changes. 
Voltaire and several other writers proclaimed the supremacy of 
human reason. They called upon kings and rulers to govern 
reasonably, attacking not only unreasonable and cruel laws, bear- 
ing hardly on individuals or injurious to the state and the institu- 
tions of civil life, but the practices and doctrines of Christianity 
itself. The professors of Christianity in France were 'certainly 
open to attack. Not only were the bishops and higher clergy* 
rolling in wealth and living worldly and sometimes vicious lives, 
whilst the poor parish priests {curls) who did the work were in 
great poverty, but the bishops cried out for the persecution of 
Protestants and sceptics, although some of them were themselves 
sceptics. On one occasion Louis XVI., who had reigned since 1774, 
being asked to name a certain man, who was known to be a sceptic, 
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as archbishop, replied that an archbishop ought at least to believe 
i$i God. Whilst Voltaire and his allies asked that all things should 
be done by the king and his ministers according to reason, another 
writer, Rousseau, taught that all had equal rights, and that the 
people ought to govern themselves, holding that they knew by ex- 
perience their own needs far better than those who undertook to 
govern them, and that as the people were always good and just, they 
would never act tyrannically as kings and priests had t oo often 
done. 

4. Louis XVI. 1774—1789. — The feeling of the French people 
in general when Louis XVI. came to the throne was hostile not to 
monarchy but to the privileged orders, namely, the nobility and 
the clergy. If, therefore, Louis XVI. had put hinfself’at the head 
of this movement, he would have become a more powerful king 
than even Louis XIV. Unfortunately, though he was unselfish and 
well intentioned, he had neither strength of will nor clearness of 

*head, and he allowed the Government to drift into helplessness. 
Before long he was rushing into bankruptcy, which could only be 
averted if the nobles and clergy were compelled to pay taxes like 
the Third Estate. Louis XVI. had not the nerve to compel them 
to do it, and in 1789 he summoned the States-General, a body 
answering in some respects to our Parliament, but which had not 
met for a hundred and seventy-five years. He did this not because 
he wished to lead his people, but because he did not know any 
other way of procuring the money that he needed. 

5. The National Assembly. 1789.— When the States-General 
met, the work of doing justice upon the privileged orders passed 
out of the king’s hands. Each of the Three Estates had elected 
its own representatives to the States-General, and those of the 

’ Third Estate successfully insisted on all the representatives sitting 
in one chamber and calling themselves the National Assembly. 
The National Assembly assumed the right of making a con- 
stitution, and when the king feebly attempted to take that work 
into ffis owifhands, and gave signs of an intention to employ force 
to make -good his claim, the mob rose on July 14 and took the 

"Bastille, a*great fortress which commanded the poorer quarters of 
Paris. Then the peasants rose in many parts of F ranee, burning and 
sacking the country houses of the seigneurs , and, on August 4, the 
National Assembly swept away all the special privileges of the two 
privileged*orders. From henceforth there was to be in France 
what there had for centuries been in England— equality before the 
law. 
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6. England and France. 1789—1790. — At first the Revolution 
in France was generally welcomed in England. Englishmen 
thought that they had before them a mere repetition of the English 
Revolution of 1688, and that a Parliamentary Government was 
about to be set up in France, similar to that which existed in 
England. It was a complete mistake. The English Revolution 
had been directed to limit the power of the king. The French 
Revolution was directed to overthrow the privileges of an aris- 
tocracy. The French king became involved in the quarrel by 
attempting to check the National Assembly, which he distrusted. 
On October 5 the mob marched upon Versailles, broke into the 
palace, slaughtered some of the guards, and on the next morning 
led the king captive to Paris. On the one hand the Assembly 
made enemies by meddling with the constitution of the Church ; 
and on the other hand many who had profited by the overthrow of 
the privileged orders suspected the nobles and the clergy to be 
intriguing to regain what they had lost, and treated them with 
harshness and cruelty. The National Assembly busied itself with 
drawing up a constitution based on abstract principles, whilst it 
took no account of the necessity of establishing a firm and strong 
government. It kept the king on the throne, but distrusted him 
too much to give him real power, and the natural result of such a 
state of things was the growth of turbulence and anarchy. 

7. Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 1789 — 1790. — In England, each of 
the great statesmen then living had his own way of i-egarding the 
events passing in France. Fox, enthusiastic and impulsive, gave 
to the Revolution unstinted praise. “ Plow much,” he wrote, on 
hearing of the capture of the Bastille, “the greatest event it is 
that ever happened in the world; and how much the best!” 
Burke, on the other hand, regarded with disfavour, soon passing 
into hatred, the destruction of old institutions and the foundation of 
new ones on general principles. Being unable to perceive how 
impossible it was, in the existing circumstances of France, to found 
a government on those old institutions which had so' completely 
broken down, he reviled the National Assembly, with all the 
wealth of argument and rhetoric at his command. Tewards the* 
end of 1790, he published his Reflections on the French Revolution , 
in which he pointed out, with great sagacity, the danger of all 
attempts to alter suddenly the habits and institutions pf nations, 
though he failed entirely to suggest any practicable remedy for the 
evils which existed in France. On May 6, 1791, there was a 
complete breach between him and Fox. His dying words, he said, 



would be, “Fly from the French Revolution!” Pitt agreed with 
Billie rather than with Fox ; but he held that his business was to 
govern England rather than to denounce France, and he contented 
himself with hoping that the disorders in France, by weakening that 
country for a long time, would make the preservation of peace 
easier. 

8. Clarkson and the Slave Trade. 1783— 1788.— Cautious as 
Pitt was, he shared in some of the generous hopes which filled 
the mind of Fox. In 1772 Lord Mansfield laid down the law that 
a slave imported into England becomes free ; but the merchants 
of Bristol and Liverpool were at this time carrying some fifty 
thousand negroes a year to slavery in the West Indies. On their 
way across the Atlantic the poor wretches sufferecl horrible 
torments, being packed almost as closely as the sufferers in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, in nearly as stifling an atmosphere, so 
that large numbers died on the way. In 1783 a young man named 
Clarkson gained a prize at Cambridge for an essay on the question 
whether it was right to make slaves of others, and on his journey 
home sat down by the wayside to meditate whether the arguments 
which be used were to be more to him than mere words. He 
resolved to devote his life to the abolition of the slave trade, and 
for some years went about the quays at Liverpool, picking up 
facts from sailors. In 1788 lie won to his side some members 
of the Society of Friends, and published the evidence which he 
had gathered. Wilberforce, the member for Yorkshire, one of 
‘the most pious and disinterested of men, took up the cause, and 
Wilberforce influenced Pitt. 

9. Pitt and the Slave Trade. 1788—1792.— In 1788 a Bill was 
brought in*by Sir William Dolben, by which means were to be 
taken for improving the sanitary condition of the vessels carrying 
slaves. The slave-traders resisted it and argued that the negroes 
liked being taken from their own barbarous countiy, and danced 
and made merry on deck. On enquiry, it turned out that they 
were ffbm time to time flogged on deck, in order to keep up the 
circulation 'of the blood in their numbed limbs, and that what their 
tyrants called dancing was merely their shrinking from the lash. 
The Bill passed the Commons, but the Lords so changed it as to 
make it useless. In 1789 and 1790 Wilberforce urged the Commons 
to abolish the wicked slave trade entirely, and in 1792 Pitt spoke 
vehemently m support of the proposal, but the House of Commons 
refused to accept it. The men of property of whom it was com- 
posed thought that the : first duty of legislators was to protect 
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property, whether it was property in human beings or in houses 
and goods. « 

10. Rise of a Warlike Feeling in France. 1791— 1792 — . 
In September, 1791, the National Assembly finished its work on the 
constitution, and the Legislative Assembly, which, according to the 
constitution, was to be the first of a series of Assemblies each lasting 
for two years, met on October 1. The most influential party in the 
new Assembly was that of the Girondists, of which the leaders 
were young and enthusiastic, but utterly without political experience. 
Many causes contributed to create a warlike feeling. Crowds 
of emigrants, French nobles who had left the country either in 
anger at the revolutionary laws, or in fear lest they should them- 
selves be 'harshly treated, gathered at Coblentz and held out 
threats of invasion and vengeance. It was, moreover, believed in 
France that the Emperor Leopold II., the brother of the Queen, 
Marie Antoinette, had combined with the king of Prussia 
Frederick William II., to collect troops with the intention of 
marching on Paris in support of the emigrants. The Girondists, 
not doubting that Louis XVI. desired the overthrow of the consti- 
tution even with foreign aid,' "fanned the warlike feeling in the 
Assembly, in the hope that when war had once been declared the 
king would lose the confidence of the nation and that the fall of 
his throne might be effected without a struggle. They also 
expected that the war would be short and easy, because they 
imagined that the subjects of the rulers opposed to them would 
gladly accept aid from the French armies to win for themselves* 
the equality and popular sovereignty which had been established 
in France. ‘ Let us tell Europe, 5 said one of their orators, 'that if 
Cabinets engage kings in a war against peoples, we will engage^ 
peoples in a war against kings. 5 As a matter of fact, neither 
the Emperor nor the King of Prussia was at this time eager to 
enter on hostilities with France. Leopold II., however, died on 
March 1, and his son Francis, who succeeded him as King of Hungary 
and Archduke of Austria by hereditary right, and who, some 
months later, was chosen Emperor as Francis II., resenting the 
strong language used in Paris, threatened to interfere in France, 
and on April 20, 1792, the Assembly retaliated lay declaring war 
against him and his allies, amongst whom the King of Prussia was 
included. 

11. The French Republic. 1792. — Burke would have gladly 
seen England allying: itself to Austria and Prussia in the work d 
crushing French revolutionary principles. Pitt refused to depart 
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from his policy of peace. The allies invaded France, and, on 
August 10, the Paris mob rose in insurrection against the king, 
who could hardly help wishing well to the invaders who had come 
to liberate him from bondage. Louis thereupon took refuge with 
the Legislative Assembly, which suspended him from the ex- 
ercise of all authority, but, declaring itself incompetent to give a 
* final solution to the question of government, ordered the election 
of a National Convention to settle it. VThe Paris mob, hounded 
on by bloodthirsty and unscrupulous ■leaders, seized the opportunity 
when there was no real authority in France, to burst into the 
prisons and massacre the prisoners suspected of desiring to help 
the enemy. On September 20 the French army ^checked the 
invaders by the cannonade of Valmy, and on the 21st the Con- 
vention met and decreed the abolition of the monarchy, thus 
declaring France to be a republic. On November 6 the French 
wqp a victory over the Austrians at Jemmapes, and soon after- 
wards occupied the Austrian Netherlands, Savoy, and Nice, ad- 
vanced into Germany, and took possession of Mainz. 

12. Breakdown of Pitt’s Policy of Peace. 1792 — 1793. — 
The September massacres made Pitt’s policy of peace almost 
hopeless, by the shock which they gave to English public opinion. 
The subsequent proceedings of the French Revolutionists drove 
Pitt himself into a policy of war. On November 19, 1792, the 
Convention offered its assistance to all peoples desirous of obtain- 
ing their freedom, and, on December 15, ordered its generals 
wherever they were to proclaim the sovereignty of the people and 
the abolition of feudal rights and privileges. The war was a war 
not between one nation and another, but between social classes. 
France, enthusiastic for her new principles, did not neglect her 
interests. She supported her armies at the expense of the wealthy 
inhabitants of the countries they overran. She treated the territory 
of the Austrian Netherlands as if it were her own. In all this 
Pitt did not fyjd a cause of war, as Austria was at war with 
France. He remonstrated when France threw open the Scheldt 
to # commerce, which, ever since the 17th century, had been 
closed by EdTopean treaties to please the Dutch who occupied 
both banks of its estuary ; but he took his stand in resisting 
a threatened French invasion of the Dutch Netherlands. Whilst 
the feelings on both sides were growing in hostility, the French 
Convention condemned Louis XVI. to death, and, on January 21, 
1793, sent him to the scaffold. A thrill of horror ran through 
England, and on February 1. the Convention, knowing that 
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peace could not be maintained, and being resolved to pursue its 
attack on the Dutch Republic, took the initiative in declaring' war 
against England and the Dutch. 

13. French Defeats and the Reign of Terror. 1793.— When 
the campaign of 1793 opened, a combined army of Austrians and 
Prussians advancing in overwhelming numbers drove the French 
out of the Austrian Netherlands. A force of 10,000 British soldiers, 
under the king’s second son, the Duke of York, joined the victorious 
allies. At Paris the leading Girondists were expelled from the Con- 
vention, and a parly known as that of the Jacobins rose to power. 
The Girondists were so alarmed lest a strong government should 
develop a despotism that they resisted the establishment of that 
firm authority which could alone save France from disaster. The 
Jacobins had no such scruples. In July France was in desperate 
case. Mainz, Conde, and Valenciennes surrendered, and the 
Duke of York laid siege to Dunkirk. The Jacobins had to deal 
with insurrection at home as well as with invasion from abroad. 
Lyons and Toulon rose against them in the south, La Vendee in 
the west. They met foreign and domestic enemies on the one hand 
by calling to arms all the patriotic youth of the country, and on 
the other hand by a savage system of executions by the guillotine. 
A. Committee of Public Safety directed the government. A revolu- ^ 
tionary tribunal judged swiftly on imperfect evidence and with the 
most violent passion all who were even suspected to be guilty of 
showing favour to the invaders or to the dispossessed nobility. 
The Reign of Terror, as it is called, began with the execution of 
the queen, on October 16. Twenty-two Girondists were executed 
on October 22, and for months afterwards blood — forjhe most part 
innocent blood — was mercilessly shed on the scaffold. 

14. French Successes. 1793.— It was not the Reign of Terror, 
but the devotion of her sons, which saved France. On September 8 
a French victory at Hondschoote forced the Duke of York to raise 
the siege of Dunkirk. On October 7 Lyons surrendered,- On the 
1 6th, by the victory of Wattignies, the French overpowered the 
Austrians in the Netherlands, and before the end of the year they 
drove back both Austrians and Prussians m the counfry between the 
Moselle and the Rhine. The army of the Vendeans was destroyed 
at Le Mans on December 12, and Toulon, which had admitted an 
'English fleet into its harbour, was captured by the-skill of young 

General Bonaparte on the 19th. These successes were due 
as much to the divisions of the allies as to French valour and 
conduct. Austria and Prussia had long been rivals, and there 
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was little real confidence between them even now. In 1772 these 
tw^ powers, together with Russia, had stripped anarchical Poland of 
some of her provinces. In 1793 Russia and Prussia were proceed- 
ing to a second partition of her territory ; whilst Austria was 
seeking compensation for being left without a share in this new 
partition of Poland by the acquisition of territory in France. Now 
m that her armies had been driven back, her chance of getting such 
a compensation was at an end, and her rulers, throwing the blame 
on Prussia for her lukewarmness in the war with France, began to 
detest Prussia even more than they detested the French Republic. 

1 5. Progress of the Reign of Terror. 1793— 1794.— Pitt’s mistake 
had been in thinking that he could take part in a great struggle of 
principles as though it were merely a straggle for t?he proper 
delimitation of States. The French had on their side enthusiasm, 
not only for their country, but for their own conception of the 
welfare of humanity. The Governments of Prussia and Austria 
Had no enthusiasm for the old order of things which they pro- 
fessed to support. Even Pitt himself was an example of the 
impossibility of treating the danger from France as merely terri- 
torial. Seeing clearly the evil of the French aggression and the 
cruelty of the Reign of Terror, he grew to hate the French re- 
volutionary spirit almost as strongly as Burke. It is hardly to be 
** wondered at that it was so. The tyranny of the Reign of Terror 
became worse and worse. The Convention was dominated by a few 
bloodthirsty men who sent hundreds to the guillotine, not because 
they were even suspected of being traitors, but often merely 
because they did not sympathise with the revolution, or because 
their condemnation would be followed by the confiscation of their 
goods. TBe dominant parties turned upon one another. One 
party led by Hebert announced itself Atheist, and dressing up 
women to represent the Goddess of Reason, placed them on 
the altars of desecrated churches, and danced round them in 
honour of the principle which they represented. Another party, 
led by* RobeSpierre, declared itself Deist, and early in 1794 
Robespierre sent Hebert and his followers to the guillotine. 

* 16. Readtfon in England. 1792—1793.— In his growing detestation 
of these horrors, Pitt was supported by the great mass of English- 
men. In 1792 he refused to accept a proposal for Parliamentary 
reform, urged in the House of Commons by a young member, Mr. 
Grey, on the ground that it was not a fitting time to alter the Con- 
stitution. In 1793 he was frightened lest the French revolutionary 
spirit should find its way into England, because a certain number 
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of persons, regretting their exclusion from all part in parliamentary 
elections, joined clubs which loudly expressed their sympathy with 
the French innovations. The danger from such clubs was excessively 
small, but Pitt and well nigh the whole of the propertied classes 
dreaded the establishment of a reign of violence in England. In 
the beginning of 1793, an Act was passed authorising the Govern- 
ment to remove suspected foreigners, and late in the year a 
Treasonable Correspondence Act was passed to throw obstacles 
in the way of persons seeking to give assistance to the French, 
with whom England was by that time at war. No exception 
can be taken to these measures. It was, however, unjustifiable 
that the Government, fully supported by judges and juries, should 
authorise not' only the prosecution, but the harshest punishment of 
persons guilty merely of using strong language against the king or 
the institutions of the realm. Amongst the sufferers was a bill- 
sticker who was imprisoned for six months for posting up an 
address asking for Parliamentary reform, and a man named 
Hudson who was sentenced to a fine of 200/. and two years’ im- 
prisonment for proposing a toast to ‘The French Republic.’ In 
Scotland Thomas Muir was sent to transportation for fourteen 
years forexciting to sedition and joining an association for obtaining 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments. “ The landed interest,” 
said the judge who tried the case, “alone has a right to be 
represented ; the rabble has nothing but personal property ; and 
what hold has the nation on them?” 

17. End of the Reign of Terror. 1794. — On July 28 the Reign of 
Terror in France came suddenly to an end by the execution of 
Robespierre. The course of the war in the spring of 1794 had 
been wholly in favour of France on land, and on June 26 a great 
French victory over the Austrians at Fleurus was followed by the 
complete evacuation of .the Austrian Netherlands by the allies. 
It was little to counterbalance this that Lord Howe gained a 
victory, usually known as the Battle of the First of June, over 
a French fleet near the mouth of the Channel. Trance^ was no 
longer in danger, and France being safe, it was impossible for the 
Terrorists again to acquire control over the Government. 

18. Coalition between Pitt and the majority of the Whigs. 1794. 
— In England one effect of the Reign of Terror had been to sweep 
away the differences between Pitt and the majority of the Whigs. 
Following Burke, the latter had for some time been voting with 
Pitt, and in 1794 their leaders, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
and Mr. Windham entered Pitt’s Cabinet. Fox and Grey with a 
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scanty following continued in opposition, partly because, though 
the> loathed the bloody scenes in France, they thought that England 
ought to remain at peace ; partly because they held that the best 
way to meet French revolutionary ideas in England was to push on 
internal reforms. Before the end of the year the violent proceedings 
in the English law-courts received a check by the refusal of juries 
to convict Horne Tooke, Hardy, and Theiwall, who were accused 
of seditious practices. They were no doubt acquitted because 
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cv-dinary Englishmen resumed their usual habit of distrusting 
government interference, as soon as the irritation caused by the 
Reign of Terror was at an end. 

19. The Treaties of Basel. 1795.— French conquests did not 
come to, an e^d with the Reign of Terror. In Januaiy 1795 a 
French army under Pichegru overran the Dutch Netherlands and 
established a Batavian republic on a democratic basis. About 
the same time there was a third and final .partition of Poland, in 
which Austria, Prussia, and Russia all shared. Prussia had no 
more to gain in Poland, and on April 5, being unwilling to help 
Austria to make conquests in France, she concluded peace at Basel 
with the French Convention. On July 12 Spain, following the 
example of Prussia, also signed a treaty of peace at Basel. 

20. The Establishment of the Directory in France. 1795. — Pitt 
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failed to appreciate the real difficulties of the war on which he had 
embarked. In spite of all the atrocities of the Terror, the feeling 
in France was so strong against any reaction in favour of the 
old nobility, that there was not the slightest chance of overthrowing 
the Republican government by giving aid to the French emigrants. 
The Count of Puisaye, an emigrant royalist, persuaded Pitt to disem- 
bark him and a number of other emigrants in Quiberon Bay, in the 
belief that the country round would take up the royalist cause. 
The expedition ended in entire failure. In October a new consti- 
tution was established by the Convention. The legislature con- 
sisted of two councils, and the executive of a body of five Directors. 
The violent srtage of the French Revolution had come to an end, 
and there were many in England who thought that it would be 
desirable to make peace with a government which gave some 
hopes of moderation and stability, especially as the burden of the 
war had given rise to grave discontent in England. When 
George III. drove through the streets on October 29 to open Par- 
liament, he was surrounded by a hooting mob. A bullet pierced 
one of his carriage windows. 

21. The Treason Act and the Sedition Act. 1795.— Pitt could 
see nothing but revolutionary violence in this outburst. He carried 
through Parliament two Bills, one declaring the mere writing, 
preaching, or speaking words against the king’s authority to be 
treason, and the stirring up hatred against the king’s person or 
the established government and constitution to be a punishable 
misdemeanour ; the other forbidding all political meetings unless 
advertised beforehand, and permitting any two justices to disperse 
them if they thought them dangerous. Against there Bills Fox 
spoke with extreme vehemence ; but Pitt’s supporters did him mors 
harm than his opponents. “The people,” said Bishop Horsley, 
“ had nothing to do with the laws but to obey them.” The two 
Bills became law, but public feeling was so set against them that 
they were never put into operation. «*■ » 
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CHAPTER LII 

THE UNION WITH IRELAND AND THE PEACE OF AMIENS 

1795—1804 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760-1820 


Lord Fitzwilliam in Ireland . ,795 

Bonaparte Invades Italy ’ ,795 

Pitt’s First Negotiation with the Directory . . . 1796 

Battles of St. Vincent and Camperdown .... 1797 
Pitt’s Second Negotiation with the Directory . . 1797 

Irish Rebellion 1798 

The Battle of the Nile ' . 1798 

The Irish Union 1800 

Pitt succeeded by Addington . . . . . 1801 

Peace of Amiens . . ... . . March 38, 1802 

Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens 1803 

Resignation of Addington . . . . . April 30, 1804 


I. The Irish Government and Parliament. 1785—1791 In 

1785, when Pitt was aiming at a commercial union with Ireland, he 
had expressed a desire to make ‘ England and Ireland one country 
in effect, though for local concerns under distinct legislatures.’ 
'The difficulty, however, lay in the unfitness of the Parliament at 
Dublin to play the part of a legislature ‘ for local concerns.’ It 
was in no true sense representative. Three-fourths of the 
population were excluded as Catholics from sitting in Parliament 
and from voting at elections. Nor was the Irish House of 
Commons in any sense representative of the remaining Pro- 
testant fourth. The number of its members was three hundred, 
and of^hese,pvvo hundred were chosen by less than one hundred 
persons, who controlled the elections of petty boroughs. More- 
oyer, as the ministers in Ireland were responsible, not to 
Parliament, ’ but to the Lord Lieutenant, the Lord Lieutenant 
could, except in times of great excitement, govern without reference 
to the wishes of the House of Commons, and whenever it seemed 
desirable t<\ him to have the House of Commons on his side he 
could, by a lavish distribution of places and pensions, buy up the 
votes of the members or of their patrons, as neither had any con- 
stituents to fear. Usually, however, the Lord Lieutenant who wished 
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to lead an easy life preferred to govern in accordance with the wishes 
of the corrupt faction which formed the Parliamentary majority'. 

2. The United Irishmen and Parliamentary Reform. 1791 — 
1794. —Nowhere were the objections to this state of things felt 
more strongly than amongst the Presbyterians, who formed a great 
part of the population of Ulster, and especially of the flourishing 
town of Belfast, and were excluded as completely as the Catholics 
from office and from Parliament. Amongst the upper and 
middle classes in Ulster, religious bigotry had almost died out, 
and they had, for some time past, been ready to admit Catholics 
to the franchise and to put them on political equality with 
themselves. Then came the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion, and, *m October 1791, the Society of United Irishmen was 
founded at Belfast by Wolfe Tone, himself a Presbyterian. Its 
object was to unite Catholics and Protestants by widening the 
franchise and by opening office and Parliament to all without dis- 
tinction of creed. Pitt took alarm, but in 1793, in order to baffle 
this extreme demand, he obtained from the Irish Parliament two 
Acts, the one freeing the Catholics from some of the worst penalties 
under which they suffered, and the other allowing them to vote for 
members of Parliament. As, however, they were still disqualified 
from sitting in Parliament, the concession was almost illusory, and, 
moreover, only a minority of seats depended on election in any 
real sense. In 1794 a very moderate Reform Bill, proposing the 
increase of independent constituencies, was rejected in the Irish. 
House of Commons by a decisive majority. 

3. The Mission of Lord Fitzwilliam. 1794 — 1795. — The 
seceders from the Whig party who joined Pitt in 1794 uyged him to 
strengthen the Irish Government by granting Catholic emanci-" 
pation and moderate refonn, so as to keep in check the revolutionists 
on the one hand and the corrupt officials on the other. Pitt con- 
sented to send Lord Fitzwilliam, one of the Whig seceders, to 
Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, rather because he wished to -gratify 
his new allies than because he personally approved of t.he change. 
Fitzwilliam himself understood that there was to be a complete 
change of system and that justice was to be done to the 
Catholics ; but he had held only verbal communications with 
Pitt, and there was probably a misunderstanding between the two 
statesmen. At all events, Pitt told Fitzwilliam that nor one of the 
existing officials was to be dismissed except for actual misconduct. 
With Pitt as, at the best, a hesitating ally, Fitzwilliam’s mission was 
doomed to failure. Fitzwilliam himself hastened that failure. He 
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landed in Dublin on January 4, 1795, and, almost at once, in 
defjance of his instructions, dismissed two of the worst of the 
officials, one of whom, John Beresford, was popularly known 
as the king' of Ireland from the unbounded influence which 
he had gained by jobbery. He and the Irish Chancellor, Fitz- 
gibbon, complained to the king that his ministers, in favouring 
Catholic emancipation, were leading him to a breach of the oath 
which he had taken at his coronation to defend the Protestant 
religion, and the king gave Pitt to understand that he would never 
consent to such a measure. Pitt was, moreover, subjected to pres- 
sure from English opinion, where the Catholics were anything but 
popular, and where any proposal to reform Parliament savoured of 
the principles of the French Revolution. In these views Pitt to 
some extent shared, and began to look for the best remedy for Irish 
difficulties in the constitution of a common Parliament for the two 
countries, as there had been a common Parliament for England 
and Scotland since 1707 (see p. 685). Fitzwilliam, whose arrival 
in Dublin had been welcomed as a message of peace from England, 
was promptly recalled, and Ireland was once more handed over 
to a Parliament dominated by place-hunters who, under the 
pretence of maintaining Protestantism, banded themselves together 
with the object of gaining wealth and position. “ Did I ever 
give an honest vote in my life ?” is a sentence which is said to have 
escaped from the lips of a member of this faction. 

4. Impending Revolution. 1795—1796. — Such an evil system was 
too provocative to remain long unassailed. In the Irish Parliament, 
Grattan spoke vehemently in favour of a Bill for Catholic emanci- 
pation, but the Bill was rejected. Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall was 
followed by an outburst of violence. The Catholic gentry and 
middle classes were at that time quite ready to make common 
cause with the Protestants of their own standing in resistance to 
any popular movement ; but the mass of Irish peasants had 
grievances of jEeir own so bitter that it was difficult for a Parlia- 
ment hostile to their race and creed to govern them. The payment 
of tithes, especially, weighed heavily on an impoverished popula- 
tion, and was the more deeply felt as the money went to the 
support of a clergy of a creed hostile to that of those from whom 
it was exacted. If the Catholic gentry had been allowed to sit in 
Parliament, ;they would at least have brought their influence to bear 
in favour of an amelioration of the lot of the Catholic peasant in 
this respect. With respect to another grievance, it is doubtful 
whether the introduction of Catholic landlords into Parliament 
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would have had any salutary effect. The landlords themselves for 
the most part let their land at a low rent, but their tenants usually 
let it out again at a higher rent, and the sub-tenants again let it at a 
rent higher still, till in some places 61 . was charged as the rent of an 
acre of potato ground. In the lower classes the bitterness of religious 
I animosity had never been extinguished and blazed up into fierce 

1 hatred. In the summer of 1795, when hope of obtaining fair treat- r. 

| ment from Parliament was extinguished, outrages coriimitted by : 

I Catholics upon Protestants became frequent. Angry Protestants, 

calling themselves Orangemen in memory of William III., ? 

5 retaliated, with all the strength of the Government behind them. — j 

Violence and illegality appeared on both sides. The United #> 

I Irishmen look up the cause of the Catholics, and, early in *79 6, 

I sent Wolfe Tone to France, to urge the Directory to invade 

1 Ireland and to establish a republic. . 

I 5. Bonaparte in Italy. 1796 — 1797. — Before the end of 1796 I 

I France had reached a position of overwhelming strengthen the V 

1 Continent. At the beginning of that year her only serious enemies 

were England, Austria and Sardinia. In the spring, Bonaparte was 
sent to attack the Austrian and Sardinian armies in Italy. “ You,” 
he told his soldiers, “ are ill-fed and naked. I will lead you into 
the most fertile places of the world, where you will find glory and 
riches.” • He defeated both Austrians and Sardinians, compelled 
the king of Sardinia to make peace, drove the Austrians out of 
Milan, and laid siege to Mantua their strongest fortress in Italy. 

Again and again Bonaparte, with marvellous skill, defeated 
Austrian armies attempting to save Mantua. It was not, indeed, 
till February 3, 1797, that Mantua, and with it the mastery of Italy, 
passed into his hands ; but for some time before that its surrender 
had been a mere matter of time. 

6. Pitt’s First Negotiation with the Directory. 1796. — On October 
22, 1796, a British ambassador, Lord Malmesbury, reached Paris 
to negotiate a peace. He asked that France shoul^. abandon the 
Austrian Netherlands, and should withdraw from Italy. As Pitt 
ought to have foreseen, if he did not actually foresee, the Directory 
repelled such overtures with scorn. Believing thfit they had 
England at their mercy, they struck at Ireland. On December 17, 
a great fleet carrying an army of 20,000 men sailed from Brest 
under the command of Hoche, one of the ablest of ,the French 
generals, who had set his heart on winning Ireland from the English. 

It was, however, dispersed at sea, and only some of its vessels 
reached Bantry Bay, out of which they were driven by a violent 
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storm before a landing could be effected. The most satisfactory 
tli&ig about this expedition, from the British point of view, was, 
that the Irish themselves had shown no signs of welcoming the 
invaders. 

7. Suspension of Cash Payments. 1797.— Pitt was too exclusively 
an English minister to appreciate the real state of things either in 
Ireland or on the Continent. His treatment of Ireland was not such 
as to secure the internal peace of that countiy, and his treatment of 
France gave him neither peace nor victory. His main support lay 
in the extraordinary financial resources supplied by the rapidly in- 
creasing manufactures of England (seep. 814). Yet even on this 
ground he did not escape difficulties. In addition fo tjie military 
and naval expenses incurred by his own country, he spent large 
sums upon its allies, and in the year 1796 sent no less than 4,000,000/. 
to Austria. Early in 1797 the Bank of England ran short of gold, 
and was authorised by the Government, and subsequently by Par- 
liament, to suspend cash payments. For twenty-four years bank- 
notes passed from hand to hand, though those who took them knew 
that it would be a long time before the Bank would be again able 
to exchange them for gold. 

8. Battle of St. Vincent. 1797. — Success in Italy emboldened 
France in 1797 to attempt a great naval attack on Great Britain. 
The Batavian Republic — by which title the Dutch Netherlands were 
now known— had since 1795 been a dependent ally of France, and 
,since October 6, 1796, France had been allied with Spain, which, as 
soon as the excitement caused by the horrors of the Revolution 
came to an end, was brought back to the French side, by alarm 
at the preponderance of England at sea. If the French and 
Spanish fleets could effect a junction, they would be able to bring 
an overwhelming force into the English Channel, whilst the Dutch 
fleet was to be employed to convey to Ireland an army of 14,000 
men. To prevent this, Admiral' Sir John Jervis, on February 16, 
attacked the ^Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent. His ships were 
fewer and smaller than those of the Spaniards, but they were better 
equipped and better manned. Commodore 1 Nelson, disobeying 
orders, dashed with his own and one other ship into the midst of 
the enemy’s fleet. Two other ships followed him after a while, but 
still the chances of war seemed to be against him. Yet he boarded 
and captured, first the £ San Nicolas ' of 80 guns, and then the 
‘ San Josef,’ the flag-ship of the Spanish Admiral, of 112. As the 
swords of the Spanish officers who surrendered were too many for 

1 i.e. A captain having command of other ships besides liis own. 
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him to hold, he gave them to one of his bargemen, who coolly 
tucked them in a bundle imder his arm. Jervis was made E^rl 
St. Vincent for the victory; but he was so nettled at Nelson’s 
disobedience, that he did not even mention his name in the despatch 
which was published in the ‘Gazette.’ Nearer home the main 
business of the British fleet was to prevent a junction between the 
French and the Dutch. Admiral Duncan was sent to blockade 
the Dutch in the Texel, whilst Lord Bridport, at the head of the 
fleet at Spithcad, was expected to look after the French. 

9. Mutiny at Spithead. 1797. — The plans of the Government 

were nearly upset by an unexpected mutiny in the fleet. The sailor's 
were paid q,t a„rate settled in the reign of Charles II., though the 
price of clothes and provisions had risen considerably. They were 
badly fed, and when they were sick or even wounded, their pay was 
stopped. Order was kept by constant flogging, often administered 
for slight offences. The sailors at Spithead finding, after petitioning 
the Admiralty for redress of grievances, that no notice was taken 
of their petition, refused to go to sea. On this the Lords of the 
Admiralty instructed Lord Howe to assure them that justice should 
be done. Howe was a favourite amongst them, and they agreed to 
return to their duty. A short while afterwards, suspecting the 
Admiralty of a design to break the promise given to them, they 
again broke out into mutiny; but subsequently abandoned their 
hostile attitude on discovering that the Admiralty had no intention 
of dealing unfairly with them. r 

10. Mutiny at the Nore. 1797.— A more serious mutiny broke 
out in the fleet stationed at the Nore to guard the mouth of the 
Thames, where the sailors asked not merely to have actual 
grievances redressed, but to vote on the movements of their owiv 
ships even in the presence of an enemy, and blockaded the mouth 
of the Tham es to enforce their demands. The mutiny spread to 
Duncan’s ships off the Texel, the greater number of which sailed 
to join the fleet at the Note. At one time Dunes*! wasrleft to 
blockade the Dutch with only one ship besides his own. . With this 
one ship he kept the Dutch in port, by constantly running up flag™; 
to make them think that he was signalling to the rest of his fleet, 
which they imagined to be just out of sight. In the meanwhile, the 
Government at home got the better of the mutineers. Parker, the 
chief leader of the revolt, was hanged, with seventeen others, 
and the crews submitted to their officers and did good service 
afterwards. 

11. Pitt’s second Negotiation with the Directory. 1797. — Soon 
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after the submission of the fleet at the Nore, Pitt made one more 
effort to obtain peace. Negotiations were held at Lille, but they 
broke down as completely as the negotiations in the preceding- 
year. Austria had already signed preliminaries of peace with 
France at Leoben, and as Austria then engaged to abandon its 
possessions in the Netherlands, Pitt agreed to leave them under 
French dominion. He was also prepared to surrender some West 
Indian islands which British fleets had conquered from France, but 
he would not give up Trinidad, which they had taken from Spain, 
or the Cape of Good Hope, which they had taken from the Dutch. 
On his refusal the negotiations were broken off by the Directory. 
England had the mastery by sea, and France by land. On 
October i z Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet off Camperdown, on 
the coast of Holland, thus putting an end to the projected invasion 
of Ireland (see p. 835) ; and on October 18 Bonaparte signed peace 
with Austria at Campo-Formio. The Austrian Netherlands were 
abandoned to France, whilst the Austrian territories in North 
Italy were made part of a republic called the Cisalpine Republic, 
and practically dependent on France. To compensate Austria- 
ns the phrase went— the old Venetian Republic was suppressed, and 
the greater part of its territory given over to Austria, whilst the 
remainder went to the Cisalpine Republic. In the partition of 
Poland, the old governments had set the example of despoiling the 
weak, and Bonaparte did but carry out their principles. 

12. Bonaparte’s Expedition to Egypt. 1798 .— When Bonaparte 
’ returned to France the Directory urged him to conquer England, 
but he preferred to go to Egypt. His vast abilities seldom failed 
him when he was called on to do what was possible to be done, but 
there was ?n him a romantic vein which constantly beguiled him 
into attempting impossible achievements. He hoped by the con- 
quest of Egypt to found an empire in the East, from which 
he could hold out a hand to the native rulers of India who were 
struggling against British authority. Foremost amongst these 
rulers % was Tippoo, the son of Hyder Ali (see p. 805), who had 
inherited his father’s throne without his father’s military abilities. 
Tippoo had in 1792 been defeated by Cornwallis and stripped 
of half his territory, but he was now' burning to revenge the 
disaster, and hoped that Bonaparte w'ould assist him to do so. On 
May 19 Bonaparte with a large fleet and army sailed from Toulon, 
seizing Malta on his way from the Knights of St. John. On his 
arrival in Egypt he marched against the Mamelukes— a splendid 
body of cavalry, the Beys or chiefs of which ruled the country under 
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the nominal supremacy of the Sultan — defeated them at the Battle 
of the Pyramids, and made himself master of the land. f 

13. The Battle of the Nile. 1798. -On August 1, Nelson— how 
an admiral— found the French fleet which had conveyed Bonaparte 
anchored in Aboukir Bay. Instead of following the old fashion 
of fighting in which the hostile fleets engaged one another in 
parallel lines; he improved upon the example of breaking the 
line set by Rodney in 1782. Sending half his fleet through the 
middle of the enemy’s line, he made it take up a position between 
half of the French ships and the shore, whilst the other half of his 
own ships placed themselves outside the same part of the enemy’s 
line. He thus crushed part of the enemy’s fleet by placing it 
between two fires before the other part had time to weigh anchor 
and to come up. The battle raged far into the night. Nelson 
himself was wounded, and carried below. A surgeon ran up to 
attend on him. “ No,” he said, “ I will take my turn with my brave 
fellows.” Before long he heard a cry that the French Admiral’s 
ship was on fire. Hurrying on deck, he gave orders to send boats 
to help the French who threw themselves into the sea to escape 
the flames. The Battle of the Nile ended in a complete British 
victory, which, by cutting off* Bonaparte’s army from France, threw 
insuperable difficulties in the way of his scheme for the establish- 
ment of a French empire in the East. 

14. Bonaparte in Syria. 1799. — Bonaparte, however, refused to 
abandon the hopes which he had formed. On January 26 he wrote 
to Tippoo announcing his preparations to relieve him. In the" 
spring of 1799, Lord Mornington, the Governor-General of India, 
sent an army under Harris against Tippoo, and on May 4 Tippoo’s 
capital, Seringapatam, was stormed and himself slain. ^Bonaparte 
was too far off to attempt a rescue. In February, learning that 
a Turkish army was coming against him through Syria, he set out 
to meet it. For a while he was victorious, but he was baffled 
by the desperate resistance of the Turkish garrison of Acre, which 
had been encouraged in its defence by an English Commodore, 
Sir Sidney Smith. On April 11, Bonaparte abandoned the siege 
of Acre and withdrew to Egypt. There he held his envn, but Sir 
Sidney Smith sent him a file of newspapers to inform him of the 
events which had been passing in Europe during his absence. So 
startling was the news, that on August 22 Bonapartg sailed for 
France, leaving his army in Egypt to its fate. 

15. Foundation of the Consulate. 1799 — 1800. — What Bonaparte 
learned from the newspapers was that a new coalition had been 
formed against France, this time between England, Austria and 
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Russia. The French armies in Germany had been driven across 
the Rhine, and those in Italy had been beaten in two great battles, 
one on the Trebbia and the other at Novi, and had been driven 
across the Alps. When Bonaparte landed in France, he was 
prepared to turn the disasters of his country to his own advantage. 
Though a French General, Massena, had defeated the Austrians 



Head-dres? of a lady (Mrs, Abington), about 1778 : from the European Magazine. 

at Zurich ia September, Bonaparte represented the policy of the 
i Directory in the worst colours, accused them of ruining France, 

\ and in November made himself master of the country by military 

violence, op the plea that it was necessary to revise the Consti- 
tution. In 1800 he was named First Consul, under which title he 
I exercised absolute authority, though he was still nominally only the 

first magistrate of the Republic. 
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16. An Overture for Peace. 1799.— One of Bonaparte’s first acts 
after thrusting the Directory from power was to offer peac^, to 
England, but his offer was repelled with scorn. Lord Grenville, 
the Foreign Secretary, in his reply, even went so far as to suggest 
that the best security which the French could give for peace was 
the recalling of the Bourbons to the throne. Yet, whatever the 
Government might say, the country longed for peace. In 1798 Pitt 
had added to its burdens an income-tax of 10 per cent., and if the 
war was to go on till the Bourbons were recalled, the prospect 
before the nation was indeed dreary. 

17. The Campaign of Marengo and the Peace of Luneville. 
1800 —1801. — At the end of 1799 Pitt cherished the hope that the 
recent successes of the coalition against France would be continued. 
In 1800 this hope was dashed to the ground. The Coalition itself 
broke up. The Tzar Paul, who was half mad, was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Bonaparte, and when he learnt that Bonaparte was yr 
power withdrew from his alliance with Austria. Bonaparte crossed 
the Alps, crushed an Austrian army at Marengo in Piedmont, and 
later in the same year another French General, Moreau, crushed 
another Austrian army at Hohenlinden in Bavaria. On February 9, 
1801, a peace in which the Rhine was formally acknowledged to 
be the boundary of France was signed at Luneville. The cry for 
peace increased in England. The harvest of 1800 was a bad one, 
and in that year and in the following spring the price of corn rose 
till it reached 1 56 v. a quarter. If peace was to be had, Pitt was 
hardly the man to negotiate it, as he was regarded in France as 
the most violent enemy of that country, where every evil from 
which it suffered was popularly attributed to ‘the gold of Pitt.’ 
It happened, however, that before anyfresh negotiation was opened, 
Pitt resigned office from causes entirely disconnected with the affairs 
of the Continent, 

18. The Irish Rebellion. 1798- — Hoche’s failure in 1797 (see 
p. 834) had not been followed by any abatement of violence in Ire- 
land. The so-called Protestant militia and yeomanry, under pre- 
tence of repressing insurrection and outrage, themselves committed 
outrages with impunity, and the regular soldiers even learnt to 
follow their evil example. In order to procure the delivery of 
concealed arms, suspected persons were flogged and their houses 
burnt to the ground. Amongst those who were concerned in these 
savage actions, Fitzgerald, the Sheriff of Tipperary— ‘ Flogging 
Fitzgerald,' as he was usually called— obtained an unenviable noto- 
riety. He indeed suppressed by his energy the organisation of 
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those who were preparing to welcome a fresh invasion by the F rench, 
but Jus energy often showed itself in the form of brutal outrage. On 
one ^occasion, for instance, he almost flogged to death a teacher of 
languages because he found in his possession a note in the French 
language which he was himself unable to read, but which he took as 
evidence of complicity with the French Government. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, the commander-in-chief in Ireland, was in 1798 driven 
by the clamour of the officials to resign his office because he re- 
monstrated against this rule of license as injurious to the discipline 
of the army. The Catholics subject to outrage joined the society 
of United Irishmen in thousands, and the United Irishmen at once 
made preparations for an insurrection. The secret was betrayed to 
the Government and the leaders arrested. Nevertheless on May 21 
bands of peasants armed with pikes rose in insurrection, principally 
in Wexford, and inmanyplaces committed horrible atrocities. These 
at)jpcities, being usually committed against Protestants, alienated 
the Presbyterians of the North, who from that time began to take 
part with the Government. At one time it was feared that even 3 

Dublin would fall into the hands of the insurgents, but they were 
defeated at Vinegar Hill near Wexford by the regular troops 
under General Lake. In August, a French force of 1100 landed 
„ in Killala Bay. The first troops sent against them met them at 
Castlebar, but ran away so fast that the affair is known as the race 
of Castlebar. The French were, however, too few to make a long 
resistance, and on September 9 they surrendered, thus bringing 
to an end all chance of successful resistance to English authority 
in Ireland. 

19. An Ir^h Reign of Terror. 1798 -1799.— Before the defeat 
of, the French, Lord Cornwallis arrived as Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was a just man, and was deeply moved by the violence 
of those who styled themselves loyalists. Magistrates and soldiers 
vied with one another in acts of cruelty. The practice of torturing 
prisoners.,, to extort confessions was common, and Lord Corn- 
wallis, who did his best to stop these atrocious proceedings, was 
exasperated by the light way in which they were regarded in his 
own presence.* “ The conversation of the principal persons of the 
country,” he wrote, “ all tends to encourage this system of blood, 
and the conversation, even at my table, where you may suppose I 
do all I cam to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, 
burning, &c., and if a priest has been put to death, the greatest joy 
is expressed by the whole company.” In 1799 the Irish Parliament 
passed an Act of indemnity securing against punishment all persons 
m- 3 1 
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who had used illegal violence which could in any way be connected 
with the suppression of the rebellion. f 

20. The Irish Union. 1800. — The Irish Parliament could 
hardly be left as it was. In 1795 it might have been possible to 
reform it ; in 1799, when the country was torn asunder by bitter 
hatred, when Protestants had used Parliamentary forms to wreak 
vengeance on Catholics, and when Catholics, if they were allowed 
to form the majority in it, would use them to wreak vengeance on 
Protestants, it was no longer possible. The easy way of putting an 
end to the difficulty by uniting the British and Irish Parliaments 
more and more commended itself to Pitt. The majority in the "* 
Irish Parliament was venal, and Pitt, through the medium of a young 

Irish official, Lord Castlereagh, secured 
a majority in it, not indeed by paying 
money directly for votes, but by agreeing 
to compensate the owners of boroughs* at 
the rate of 15,000/. a seat,' and by granting 
peerages and lavishly dispensing patron- 
age as a reward for Parliamentary support. 
Grattan came forth from the retirement in 
which he had remained during the late 
times of trouble, and denounced the r 
Union ; but the Act of Union received 
the assent of the Parliament at Dublin as 
well as of the Parliament at Westminster, 
and after January r, 1801, there was but 
one Parliament for the two countries. 

21. Pitt’s Resignation. 1801. — Pitt no doubt h&d the most 
generous intentions. He imagined that the United Parliament would, 
judge fairly and justly between the two hostile Irish parties, and he 
wished it to win over the sympathies of Irish Catholics, by offering a 
State maintenance to their priests, by improving the existing system 
of the payment of tithes, and, above all, by admitting Catholics to 
office and to seats in Parliament. Having little doubt that he 
would be able to accomplish this, he had allowed it to be under- 
stood in Ireland that he would support a measure of Catholic 
emancipation. He soon, however, found that the king would not 
hear of this proposal, and behind the king was the British nation. 
On this, he resigned office, and indeed he could lrardly do less. 
Pitt, however, though he was himself out of office, offered his 

1 This was, however, paid whether the owner’s nominee voted for the 
government or not. 
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assistance in the formation of a ministry hostile to the Catholic 
claims, over which his influence might be felt, and he probably 
expected at the time that this arrangement would be of long con- 
tinuance. 

22. The Addington Ministry. 1801. — At the head of the new 
ministry was Addington, who had been Speaker of the House 
of Commons, a well-meaning, inefficient man, strongly hostile to 
Catholic emancipation, and warmly attached to Pitt. Before 
Addington could settle himself in office, the king’s mind, shaken 


William Pitt ; from the bust by Nollekens in the National Portrait Gallery. 

by the excitement of recent events, once more gave way. This 
time, however, the attack was of short duration, and, as soon as 
recovery was* complete, Pitt assured him that he would never 
again propose Catholic emancipation during his reign. There are 
reasons for supposing that Pitt would at this time willingly have 
returned to office, but the king had already engaged himself to the 
new Ministers, and Addington had to try his hand at governing 
the country. 

23. Malta and Egypt. 1800. — As far as the war was concerned 
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the arrangements made by Pitt before his resignation were crowned 
with success. After a long siege, Malta surrendered in i8oo y and 
on March 8, 1801, an expedition under Sir Ralph AbercrdLnby 
landed in Egypt to drive out the F rench army which had been left 
there by Bonaparte. Abercromby 
was killed, but his troops, after a 
series of successful operations, 
finally reduced Alexandria to sur- 
render on August 30, when it was 
agreed that the whole of the 
French army should evacuate 
Egypt. The Egyptian campaign 
was memorable, as showing, for 
the first time since the French 
Revolution, that British soldiers 
were still capable of defeating £he 
French. 

24. The Northern Confederacy 
and the Battle of Copenhagen. 
1801. — In the North the British Government was no less success- 
ful. A Northern Confederacy had been formed between Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark which, though it did not declare itself 
directly hostile to England, was intended to resist, as in the days of 
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the American War, the pretensions of British ships to search 
neutral vessels in order to take out of them French goods (see p. 792). 
The Government sent a fleet to break up the confederacy, but 
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appointed Nelson only second in command under Sir Hyde Parker, 
whey was of no note as a sailor. Parker sent Nelson to attack 
Copenhagen. On April 2, Nelson opened fire upon the heavy 
batteries which defended the city. After the battle had raged for 
some time, Parker, believing Nelson to be in danger of defeat, 
hoisted a signal ordering him to draw off. Nelson, who some 
years before had lost the sight of an eye in action, put his telescope 
to his blind eye, and, declaring that he could not see the signal 
of recall, kept his own signal for close action flying. In the end 
the Danish batteries were silenced. Nelson sent ashore the wounded 


Danes, and when he landed was received with shouts by the people 
in appreciation*^ his kindness to the sufferers. Nelson assured the 
Crown Prince, who acted as Regent in his father’s place, that he 
wished to treat the Danes as the brothers of the English, and an 
armistice was* concluded. Not long afterwards, the war in the 
North came to an end through the murder of the Tzar Paul. His 
son and successor, Alexander I., made on June 17 a treaty with 
England, in Which he and his allies abandoned their claim that 
the neutral flag should protect enemies’ goods, thus admitting the 
right of search claimed by the British Government. 
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25. The Treaty of Amiens. 1802.— Negotiations with France 
were in the meanwhile pushed rapidly forward. Preliminaries of 
peace were signed in London on October 1, 1801, and a definitive 
treaty at Amiens on March 28, 1802. Great Britain abandoned all 
her conquests beyond the seas except Ceylon and Trinidad, and 
agreed to restore Malta to the Knights, if its possession by them 
were guaranteed by the great powers. ‘ It was a peace which,’ as 
Sheridan, the wit of the Opposition, declared, ‘ everybody would 
be glad of, but which nobody would be proud of.’ The broad fact of 
the situation was that France was strong enough to retain her 
conquests in Europe ; and that the enthusiasm which would 
alone enable those who had suffered from her aggression to wrest 
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her gains from her was entirely lacking both in England and on the 
Continent. Pitt may have been right in holding that England 
ought not to allow France to possess herself of ^Jie Netherlands ; 
but he had totally failed in preventing her from Soing*it, and in 
1802 there did not appear to be the remotest chance that he or any 
other minister would succeed better in the future, .'.in Parliament 
and out of Parliament the peace was welcomed with joy. George 
III., when the preliminaries of peace were signed in 1801, had taken 
the opportunity to abandon the empt y title of king of ^France, which 
had been borne by his predecessors since the time of Edward III., 
and to omit the French lilies from the royal arms (see p. S44), 

26. Rupture of the Treaty of Amiens. 1803. — The Treaty of 
Amiens had scarcely been signed before the English Ministers began 
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to fear that Bonaparte was about to employ the time of peace 
merely to strengthen himself for further attacks upon their own 
and other countries. He annexed Piedmont and occupied 
Switzerland. It is probable, however, that these things would have 
been passed over in England, if the Ministry had not conceived 
suspicions that he intended to re-occupy Egypt. They therefore 
refused to give up Malta to the Knights as they were bound by the 
treaty to do, first on the ground that no guarantee of its indepen- 
dence could be obtained from the great Powers (see p. S46), and 
then on the ground that, whatever they might be bound to by 
treaty, they needed Malta as a security against the danger of a 
French conquest of Egypt. Bonaparte claimed the execution of 
the treaty, and -on one occasion used most violent language to Lord 
Whitworth, the English ambassador. He was himself irritated, not 
merely on the subject of Malta, but because the English Ministers 
refused to suppress without trial the virulent attacks on himself which 
were published by the French refugees in England. One of these? 
named Peltier, was indeed convicted of libel by a jury, but he 
escaped punishment because France and England were again at 
war before judgment was pronounced against him. As no com- 
promise about Malta acceptable to both sides could be found, war 
was recommenced before the end of May 1803. 

27. The last Months of the Addington Ministry. 1803—1804. 
On the outbreak of hostilities, Bonaparte gave reasonable offence 
to the British nation by throwing into prison about 10,000 British 
travellers, though it had always been the custom to give time * 
to such persons to leave the country after a declaration of war. As 
he had no other war on his hands than that with Great Britain, he 
seized Hanover and assembled a large army at Boulogne to invade 
England. At once a volunteer army stepped forward to aid tkc r 
regular army in the defence of the country. From one end of the 
country to the other some 300,000 volunteers of all classes were 
busily drilling. Public opinion soon demanded a stronger ministry 
than the existing one. On May ro, 1804, Addington reigned. 
General opinion called for Pitt as Prime Minister at the head of 
a ministry taken from both parties, so that all disposable talent 
might be employed in the defence of the nation. The King 
insisted that Pitt should promise never to support Catholic Emanci- 
pation, and should exclude F ox from the new ministry. Fox at once 
consented to be passed over, but Lord Grenville refused to join if 
Fox was excluded. “I will teach that proud man,” said Pitt, “ that 
I can do without him,” and on May 18 Pitt again became Prime 
Minister, though with but a poor staff of ministers to support him. 
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CHAPTER LI 1 1 

THE ASCENDENCY OF NAPOLEON. 1804— 1807 
LEADING DATES 



Reign of George III., 1760-1820 


Pitt’s Second Prime Ministership . . j 

Napoleon declared Emperor of the French j ' May l8 > i8o 4 
Battle of Trafalgar . . . . Oct. 21, 5805 

Battle of Austerlitz . . . . . . Dec. 2, 1805 

Death of Pitt . . . . . . Ja*h, 23, 1806 

Death of Fox . . Sept. 13, 1806, 

Battle of Jena . Oct. 14, 180G 

The Berlin Decree ...... Nov. 21, 1806 

Treaty of Tilsit .... . July 7, 1807 

• ■ Orders in Council .... Nov. xx, 1807 

The Milan Decree Dec. 17, 1807 

i. The Napoleonic Empire. 1804. — There was scarcely an 


Englishman living in 1804 who did not regard Napoleon as a wicked 
and unprincipled villain whom it was the duty of every honest man 
to resist to the death. This conception of his character was certainly 
not without foundation. Tie had no notion of allowing moral scruples 
to interfere with his designs, and whenever his personal interests 
were concerned he knew no rule except that of his own will, 
’Having nearly been the victim of an attempt at assassination by a 
party of Royalists, he avenged himself by kidnapping the Duke of 
Enghien on the neutral territory of Baden and having him shot, 
simply because he was a kinsman of the Bourbon Princes, the 
Tjwsthers of the late King. In his dealings with foreign states he took 
whatever seemed good to him to take, and his seizure of Piedmont 
was but the forerunner of other annexations. Yet, regardless of 
morality as he was, Napoleon was not more regardless of it than 
the statesmen who had partitioned Poland, and he had at least an 
intellectual* preference for good government. He gave to France 
an excellenUadministration, and also gave his sanction to the code 
of law drawn up by the jurists of the Republic, which was now 
to be known as the Code Napoleon. He also took care that there 
should be good justice in his courts between man and man. 
Hence, exasperating as his annexations were to the great sove- 
reigns of Europe, they were not popular grievances. A country 
annexed to France, or even merely brought, as most of the German 
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2. A Threatened Invasion. 1804— 1805.— Neither the French 
Revolution nor the French Empire was to be resisted by govern- 
ments acting without a popular force behind them ; and in 1804 it 
was only in England that the government had a popular force 
behind it, and could therefore oppose to Napoleon a national 
resistance. Every day that saw a French army encamped at 
Boulogne strengthened that resistance. Napoleon was, indeed, so 
certain of success that he ordered the preparation of a medal 
falsely stating itself to have been struck in London, as if the 
conquest of England had been already effected. Strong as Pitt 
became in the country, he was weak in Parliament. Before the 
end of 1804 he was reconciled to Addington, who entered the 
ministry as Viscount Sidmouth. On April 6 a vote was darned which 
led to the impeachment, on a charge of peculation, of his old friend 



Napoleon's medal struck to commemorate the invasion of England : from a cast in the 
British Museum. 


^ Henry Dundas, now Lord Melville and First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Tritimately Melville was acquitted, and there is no reason to think 
that he was guilty of more than neglect of the forms needed for 
guarding against embezzlement ; but Melville’s necessary resignation 
was a^sad blow to Pitt. 

3. The Trafalgar Campaign. 1805.— Napoleon’s plan for the 
♦invasion of England was most skilful. He was aware that boats 
laden with’troops could not cross the Channel unless their passage 
could be guarded against British ships of war, but as the king 
of Spain was now on his side against England, he had three fleets 
at his disposal, two French ones at Toulon and Brest, and a 
Spanish one at Cadiz. He thought that, though not one of these 
was separately a match for a British fleet, yet that the three 
combined would at least be strong enough to hold the Channel 
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long enough to enable him to get his army across. Const 
the Toulon fleet, escaping by his orders from that poi 
it^ way to Cadiz, and picking up the Spanish fleet thei 
along with it to the West Indies. As Napoleon expected 
who commanded the British Mediterranean fleet, sailec 
West Indies in pursuit of the French and Spanish fleets. 
Nelson was seai'china for them thev in armi-rlmro \t 


Lord Nelson : from the picture by Abbott in the National Portrait Gallery, 


instruction^ were already on their way back to Europe, where 
they were to drive off the British squadron blockading Brest, 
and then, combining with the French fleet which had been shut up 
there, to make their way up the Channel and hold the Straits of 
Dover in irresistible force in Nelson’s absence. Part of Napo- 
leon’s expectation was fulfilled. Nelson indeed sailed to the West 
Indies with thirteen ships after the enemy’s fleet, which numbered 
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thirty. Not finding them there, he sailed back in pursuit. They, 
however, reached the Bay of Biscay before him, and were there 
attacked by Sir Robert Calder, who happened to meet them u|th 
fifteen British ships. Two Spanish ships were taken, and the rest 
of the fleet was so terrified that it betook itself to Cadiz. 

4. The Battle of Trafalgar. 1805.- -England was saved from 
invasion, but it was Napoleon’s pride which completed her triumph. 
Though the French sailors had been too long blockaded in various 
ports to be efficient seamen, he insisted on his admiral’s putting 
again to sea. With a heavy heart the admiral obeyed orders, and 
on October 21 Nelson fell in with him off Cape Trafalgar. Nelson 
gave the signal of “ England expects every man to do his duty.” In 
the battle which followed, the French and Spanish fleets were almost 
entirely destroyed, but Nelson fell mortally wounded by a shot from 
a F rench ship. Never again during the war did a French or Spanish 
fleet venture to put out from harbour, or had a British navy to 
contend for the mastery over the sea. Yet, so deeply was Nelson 
honoured in England, that when the news of the triumph arrived, 
it was doubtful whether joy for the victory or sorrow for the loss was 
the greater. 

5. The Campaign of Austerlitz. 1805. — In 1805 there was strife 
on land as well as at sea. In April the foundations of a third coali- 
tion against France were laid by an alliance between England and 
Russia. Napoleon defied it by annexing Genoa to France, and by 
converting the old Cisalpine Republic, which had been named the 
Italian Republic in 1802, into a kingdom of Italy of which he was' 
himself the king. Austria joined the coalition, and in August 
Napoleon, knowing that by Calder’s victory his scheme for the inva- 
sion of England had failed,'* marched his army off from Boulogne to 
attack Austria and Russia. His enemies had no time to combfue* 
against him. An advanced force of Austrians about 40,000 strong 
was at Ulm on the Upper Danube. The main Austrian army was • 
still around Vienna, whilst the Russian army was slowly advancing 
to its aid. On October 14 Napoleon compelled the Austrians at 
Ulm to capitulate. On November 1 1 he entered Vienna, the Aus- 
trian army having retreated to join the Russian. On December 2 
he signally defeated the two armies at Austerlitz. The Russians 
fell back on their own country. On December 6 the Emperor 
Francis signed the Treaty of Pressburg, abandoning Ve^ietia to the 
new kingdom of Italy, and Tyrol to Bavaria. 

6. Pitt’s Death. 1806. — Pitt, worn out with work and anxiety, 
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did not recover the blow. “ How I leave my country ! ” were the last 
words spoken by him. On January 23, 1806, he died. In modern 
tiroes he is chiefly respected as the enlightened financier and states- 
man of the years of peace. His resistance to France, it is thought, 
was weakly planned,, and his management of the war disastrous. 
In his own time he was regarded as ‘ The Pilot that weathered the 
storm.’ If he failed in his military efforts against France on the 
Continent, where he had but governments to oppose to a nation, he 
made England safe by the impulse which he gave to her power at 
sea. “ England,” he once said in replying to a toast at the Guild- 
hall, “ has saved herself by her exertions, and will save Europe by 
her example.” Such words forms Pitt’s best epitaph. He showed 
what could be done by a nation conscious of its' strength, and 
resolute not to bow to the dictates of a despotic conqueror. 

7. The Ministry of All the Talents. 1806. — Pitt’s death left the 
Jjjing no choice but to take Fox as a minister. A ministry known 
as the Ministry of All the Talents ,was formed out of various parties. 
Lord Grenville, who had been Foreign Secretary at the end of Pitt’s 
first ministry, became Prime Minister, bringing with him an air 
of respectability of which the Whigs were in want, whilst Fox 
was Foreign Secretary, and a place was even found for Sidmouth, 
the leader of the stiffest Tories. Fox did his best to bring the war 
to an end by opening a negotiation with France, taking advantage 
of the confession of a man, in all probability an agent of Napoleon 
himself, that he intended to murder the Emperor of the French. 
Fox, however, soon discovered that Napoleon was too slippery to be 
bound by treaties. At one time the French Emperor offered to re- 
store Planover to the King of England, and at another time he drew 
back and offered it to Prussia. Even Fox became convinced that a 
"co'htinuance of the war was unavoidable. He was himself suffering 
from dropsy, and had not many weeks to live ; but, though unable 
to give peace to his country, he had time to signalise the close of 
his career by moving a resolution for the abolition of the slave trade 
(see p.^23), as far as British ships and colonies were concerned. Fox 
cjied on September 13 ; and though the slave trade was not abolished 
by law till sifter his death, he lived to know that all real difficulties 
had been surmounted. Whether, if he had held office for a longer 
term, he would have been distinguished amongst practical ^ states- 
men, it is difficult to say. It is true that he was not an originator 
of new schemes of policy ; but a minister may be none the worse 
for that, if he has the tact and skill to secure the acceptance of 
the schemes of others. Fox’s main defect was his want of power 
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to forecast the temper with which his words and acts would be re- 
ceived, and he thus frequently, as in the cases of the coalition with 
Lord North (see p. 806) and of the Regency Bill (see p. 811), motile 
himself unpopular, much to his own surprise. The generous warmth 
of his disposition, and his hopeful sympathy with all good and great 
causes, give him a high place amongst British statesmen. 

8. The Overthrow of Prussia. 1806. — The spring and summer 
of 1806 had been spent by Napoleon in remodelling Germany. He 
united the middle-sized states of the south into a confederation of 



Fox '. from his bust by Nollefcens in the National Portrait Gallery, 


the Rhine, practically under his own authority, to support France 
against Austria and Prussia. On August 6 Francis II. abandoned 
for ever the futile title of Roman Emperor which had come down to 
him from the Caesars, and was thenceforward known by the new title 
of Emperor of Austria which he had given himself in 1804. Napoleon 
placed his brother J oseph on the throne of Naples, and though a 
British force landed in the Neapolitan dominions and defeated 
the French invaders at Maida, it could not save the mainland, and 
the English Government had to content itself with keeping Sicily 
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for the Spanish Bourbon, Ferdinand I., who still called himself 
King of the Two Sicilies. Somewhat later Napoleon made another 
of his brothers— Louis — king of Holland. Neither in Italy nor in 
the smaller states of Germany was there any feeling of offended 
nationality goading on the populations to resist changes which 
brought with them more active government and better adminis- 

• tration. Prussia, however, still maintained her independence, and 
when, after offering to her Hanover, Napoleon, in the course of his 
negotiation with Fox, turned round and offered to restore it to 
the King of England, the long patience of the King of Prussia, 

* ■* Frederick William III., was exhausted. War between Prussia 

and France was declared ; but the Prussian Statg and army 
were both completely inefficient, and on October 14 two Prus- 
sian armies were not merely beaten, but absolutely destroyed 
as military organisations, at Jena and Auerstadt. The Prussian 
Stg,te crumbled away, and before the end of N ovember Napoleon 
was in military possession of the greater part qf Prussia. 

9. The End of the Ministry of All the Talents. 1807.— Russia 
came to the aid of the now diminished Prussia. On February 8, 
1807, a drawn battle was fought at Eylau. The Tzar Alexander I. 
anxiously looked to England for aid, thinking that if an English 
m army were landed on the coast of the Baltic, Napoleon would be 
obliged to detach part of his forces to watch it, and would thereby 
be weakened in his struggle with Russia. The Ministry of All the 
Talents, however, had no capacity for war. They frittered away 
their strength by sending useless expeditions to the Dardanelles, to 
Egypt, and to Buenos Ayres, leaving themselves no troops for the 
decisive struggle nearer home. On March 24 they were expelled 
from office by the king, because, though they agreed to relinquish 
a project which they had formed for allowing Catholics to serve as 
officers in the army and navy, they refused to promise that they 
would never under any circumstances propose any measure of 
concession to jhp Catholics. On March 25, the day after their 
resignation, the royal assent was given to a bill for the abolition of 
the„slave trade. The new Prime Minister was the inefficient Duke 
of Portland, who had been the nominal head of the Coalition 
Ministry in 1783 (see p. 801). The ablest members of the new Cabi- 
net were Lord Castlereagh, who had managed the Irish Parliament 
at the time ofjthe Union, and the brilliant George Canning, who had 
been one of the staunchest of the followers of Pitt. The remainder 
of Portland’s colleagues were narrow in their views, and all were 
pledged to resist Catholic emancipation. A dissolution of Parlia- 
, III. 3 K 
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ment took place before long, and it was found that the constituencies 
supported the king and the new ministry. The reaction against 
the principles of the French revolutionists was still so strongffthat 
it was difficult to obtain a hearing even for the most necessary plan 
of reform. 

10. The Treaty of Tilsit. 1807. — Canning, who was Foreign 
Secretary, would readily have sent to the Baltic the forces which his 
predecessor had refused to the Tzar. Before, however, they could be 
got ready, Napoleon defeated the Russians at Friedland on June 14, 
and on the 25th he held an interview with the Tzar on a raft on the 
Niemen. Alexander was vexed at the delay of the English, and the *■ 
first words he uttered to Napoleon were, “ I hate the English as 
much as you do.” The Treaty of Tilsit, signed between France and 
Russia on July 7, was the result of the conference. By a secret 
understanding, Russia was allowed to conquer Finland from Sweden, 
and as much of the Turkish dominions as she could get, wl1ilsG3.ll 
Europe west of the Russian border was delivered over to Napoleon. 
He erected a new kingdom of Westphalia for his youngest brother, 
Jerome, and gave a great part of Poland, under the name of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, to the Elector of Saxony, whom he had 
recently converted into a king. The confederation of the Rhine 
was extended to include all the German states except Austria and ^ 
Prussia. The weight of Napoleon’s vengeance fell heavily on 
Prussia. Not only was her territory much reduced, but she was 
forced to support French garrisons in her fortresses, and was com- 
pelled to pay enormous sums of money to France, and to limit her 
army to 42,000 men. Hitherto the people of defeated states had 
been, on the whole, better off in consequence of their defeat. The 
Prussians were far worse off, and, therefore, the treatment of Prussia 
by Napoleon for the first time brought against him popular ill-will. 

11. The Colonies. 1804 — 1807. — Whilst Napoleon was establish- 
ing a dominion over the western and central part of the European 
Continent, Great Britain made use of her domiifiog of tire sea to 
enlarge her colonial possessions. No one at that time thought 
much of the establishment in 1788 of a settlement of convict^ in 
Botany Bay, or what afterwards came to be known >as New South 
Wales. The two points at which British ambition aimed were the 
security of the sea route to India and the extension of the production 
of sugar in the West Indies. The first design was satisfied in 1806, 
by a second and permanent occupation of the Dutch territory at 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the second, in 1804, by the taking from 
the Dutch of the territory on the mainland of South America, 
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afterwards known as British Guiana, and by the capture of West 
India Islands which had hitherto been held by the French and 
Pitch. 

1 2 - The Overthrow of the Mahrattas. 1802— 1806.-— Since the 
destruction of Tippoo Sahib in 1799, Lord Morning ton (see p. 
838) recently created Marquis Wellesley, had discovered that 
Sindhia* one of the Mahratta chiefs, had a large force organised by 
ah renchman, Perron. Pie therefore attempted to introduce a subsi- 
diary system, compelling native rulers to pay the expenses of troops 
under Bri tish officers which could be used against them if they were 
not submissive. In 1802, the Peishwah having been driven from 
1 oonah by Holkar (see p, 802), Wellesley entered into a compact 
to restore him on condition of his agreeing to a subsidiary treaty. 
Two other great Mahratta chiefs, Sindhia and the Bhonsla, who 
was R ajah of Berar, joined Holkar against the English, and in 1803 
Ygellesley sent against the confederacy his brother Arthur Wellesley. 
On September 23, 1803, Arthur Wellesley at the head of 4,500 
men defeated Sindhia’s 30,000 at Assaye, whilst Lake defeated 
Perron s force on August 29 at Alighur, and after various successes 
crushed Siridhia himself on November 1, in a hard-contested battle 
at Laswaree. On November 29 Wellesley again defeated the 
united forces of Sindhia and the Bhonsla at Argaum. On this, 
both chiefs made their submission, ceding territory to the English, 
and to the allies of the English, the Nizam, and Shah Alum, who 
Ijeld nominal rule at Delhi as the Great Mogul. Holkar, who was 
again joined by Sindhia, held out till January 1806, at . one time 
gaining no inconsiderable successes, though all three, Sindhia, 
Holkar, ancj^the Bhonsla, were in the end compelled to submit. 

13. Wellesley’s Recall. 1805.— In 1805, before Holkar had 
submitted, Lord Wellesley was recalled. His wars had been 
expensive, and the East India Company never liked expense. No 
•one now doubts that Wellesley was right. The Mahratta chiefs 
were freebooter# on a large scale, and freeboqting was incompati- 
ble with the peace and civilisation which it was the glory of British 
statesmen to introduce into India. Wellesley, when he landed in 
1798, found the British occupying certain portions of India. When 
he left the country in 1805, almost the whole of the South had 
passed under British administration, what are now the North- 
Western Provinces had been annexed, and the military predomi- 
nance of the Mahrattas had been brought to an end. 

14. The Continental System. 1806— 1807.— In the meanwhile 
Napoleon, hopeless of overpowering Britain at sea, attempted to 
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subjugate her in another way. On November 21 , 1806, soon 
after his victory at Jena, he issued the Berlin Decree, closing all 
European ports under his influence— that is to say, almost all 
the ports from the Vistula to the Adriatic — against British com- 
merce. All British ports were declared in a state of blockade, 
though Napoleon could not watch any one of them with a single 
vessel, and all goods coming from Great Britain or her colonies 
were to be destroyed. On November 11, 1807, Great Britain re- 
taliated by Orders in Council declaring all ports of France and 
her allies to be in a state of blockade, and all vessels good prize 
which attempted to enter them unless they had previously touched 
at a British harbour. To this, on December 17, 1807, Napoleon 
replied by the Milan Decree, declaring all neutral vessels liable to 
seizure if they touched at any British ports before attempting to 
land their cargoes in any part of Europe under the control of 
France. The Berlin and Milan Decrees together established wljat 
is known as Napoleon’s Continental System. 

15. Effects of the Continental System. 1807. — Ultimately the 
effects of the Continental System were most injurious to Napoleon. 
As the British fleet controlled the sea, no colonial goods could be 
obtained except through British vessels. A gigantic system of 
smuggling sprang up, and the seizure and destruction of British 
goods only served to raise the price of those which escaped. 
Sugar, coffee, and calico grew dear, and the labourer soon dis- 
covered that, in consequence of the Continental System, he had to 
pay more for the coffee which he drank and for the shirt which he 
wore. A strong feeling opposed to Napoleon manifested itself for 
the first time amongst the conquered populations. 

16. The Bombardment of Copenhagen. 1807. — At sea Eng- 
lishmen were almost as high-handed as Napoleon by land. 7 ?iey 
searched neutral vessels for goods destined for France, confiscating 
them in accordance with decisions of their own admiralty court in & 
fashion which would not be tolerated now. Shortly qfter the Treaty 
of Tilsit Canning learnt that Napoleon meant to seize the fleet of 
Denmark, which was at that time neutral, and to employ it against 
Great Britain. A British fleet and army were sent t o’Copenhagen, 
and the Crown Prince of Denmark (see p. 845) was asked to deliver 
up the Danish fleet on a promise that it should be restored at 
the end of the war. On his refusal, Copenhagen wa« bombarded 
till at last the Danes gave way. The fleet was surrendered, and 
the British Government, on the plea that it had been driven to use 
force, refused to be bound by its offer to restore the ships ultimately 
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to their owners. There were many in England who found fault with 
the whole proceeding, and even George III. seems to have been 
very much of their opinion. Speaking to the gentleman who Gad 
carried to the Crown Prince the message asking him to give up the 
fleet, the old king asked whether he found the prince upstairs or 
downstairs. “Fie was on the ground floor, please your Majesty,” 
was the reply. “ I am glad of it for your sake,” said the king ; “ for 
if he had half my spirit, he would have kicked you downstairs.” 


CHAPTER LIV 

THE DOWNFALL OF NAPOLEON. 1807— 1814 

LEADING DATES 
Reign of George III., 1760—1830 


The Establishment of Joseph Bonaparte in Spain . . 1808 

Battle of Vimeiro Aug. 31, 1808 

Battle of Corunna Jan. 16, 1809 

Napoleon’s War with Austria 1809 

Battle of Talavera July 37-38, 1809 

Defence of Torres Vedras July 22, 1812 

Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia 1812 

Battle of Salamanca July 22, 18x2 

Battle of Vittoria June 21, 1813 

Napoleon driven out of Germany . . ... 1813 

First Restoration of Louis XVIII 1814 

War with America 18x2—1814 

Battle of Waterloo June r x8, 1815 

Second Restoration of Louis XVIII. . . . . 18x5 


i. Napoleon and Spain. 1807—1808. — Napoleon had been gradu- 
ally maturing designs against Spain. The king, Charles IV., was tod 
witless to govern, and the queen was living in adultery wijh Godoy, 
an unprincipled favourite who ruled "the kingdom. The heir to the 
throne, Ferdinand, despised his father and hated Godoy, Spain, 
indeed, had been most subservient to Napoleon, and had sacrificed 
her fleets to him at St. Vincent and Trafalgar, but even Godoy 
discovered that Spain received all the loss and none of the advan- 
tages of the alliance, and began to show signs of independence. 
Napoleon resolved to bring Spain entirely under his control, and 
in October 1807, in order to procure the entry of his troops into the 
country, signed a treaty with Spain, by which France and Spain 
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were to make a joint attack on Portugal, and to cut it up into 
three parts, one of which was to be given to Godoy. Napoleon 
thenjstirred up Ferdinand against his parents, and on this Godoy, 
not knowing that Napoleon had a hand in the matter, obtained 
from the king a proclamation announcing that he intended to bring 
his son to justice. Napoleon, partly on the pretence of attacking 
Portugal, and partly on the pretence of protecting Ferdinand, sent 
80,000 men into Spain, and in February 1808 placed Murat, his 
brother-in-law and his best cavalry officer, at their head. 

2. The Dethronement of Charles IV. 1808. — On March 17 a 

* Spanish mob rose against Godoy, and the old king, Charles IV., 
abdicated in favour of his son. Before long, however, lie repented 
and declared his abdication invalid, whilst Ferdinand insisted 
that it was in full force. Napoleon, to whom both father and son 
appealed for support, invited them to Bayonne, where he forced 
thfm both to abdicate. In the meanwhile Murat had entered 
Madrid. On May 2 Madrid rose against him, but the insurrection 
was put down with great cruelty. Napoleon fancied that all resist- 
ance was at an end, but before the end of May the Spanish people, 
town by town and village by village, rose in a national insur- 
rection against the French, without any one part of the country 

„ having previous communication with another. Except in his 
relations with England, Napoleon had hitherto had to deal with 
the resistance of governments and armies. He had now to deal 
yjith a people inspired with hatred of a foreign conquest. It is 
true that the Spaniards were ignorant, and backward, and that they 
had no trustworthy military organisation ; but for all that, they 
had what neither the Germans nor the Italians as yet had, the spirit 
oblational resistance. 

3! The Capitulation at Baylen. 1808.— In June Napoleon got 
together a certain number of Spaniards at Bayonne who, by his 
directions, chose his brother Joseph, hitherto king of Naples, to be 
king of Spain, after which Napoleon sent Murat to replace Joseph 
at Naples. Napoleon also urged his generals to put down the re- 
sistance of the peasants. They pressed forwards victoriously, but 
one of them, Dupont, pushing on too far, was obliged, on July 19, to 
capitulate at Baylen in the Sierra Morena. Joseph had to fly from 
Madrid, and the whole French army retreated behind the Ebro. 

4. Battle»of Vimeiro and Convention of Cinfcra. 1808. — In the 
preceding winter a French army under Junot had invaded Portugal, 
and had occupied Lisbon, though the whole of the royal family 
escaped capture by sailing away to the great Portuguese colony of 
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Brazil. Portugal and England were old allies, and partly in order 
to deliver Portugal, partly in order to support the resistance of 
Spain, the British ministry, urged on by Canning, sent an arafly to 
resist Junot. The Bri tish Government gave the charge of it to Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, the best soldier in their service, the victor of 
Assaye and Argaum (see p. 859). Indian service, however, was in 
those days little regarded, and two old officers of no distinction, f 
Sir Henry Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, were sent after 
Wellesley to take the command over him as soon as they could 
arrive in Portugal. Meanwhile, on August I, Wellesley landed in 
Mondego Bay. On August 21 he completely defeated Junot at® 
Vimeiro. Burrard, who arrived just as the battle was beginning, 
was enough of a gentleman to let Wellesley remain in command 
till it was fought out, but he superseded him as soon as it was over, 
and in ! spite of Wellesley’s pleadings, refused to follow up the 
enemy. Junot got safely into Lisbon, and on August 30 was 
allowed by a convention signed at Cintra to return with ail his 
army to F ranee. 

5. Sir John Moore’s Expedition and the Battle of Corunna. 
1808—1809. In November 1808 Napoleon entered Spain in person 
to stem the tide of disaster. The Spanish troops were patriotic, 
but they were ill-commanded and undisciplined. Napoleon drove » 
them like sheep before him, and, on December 4, entered Madrid. 
The British army in Portugal was now commanded by Sir John 
Moore. The Convention of Cintra had been received with 
indignation in England as improperly lenient to the French, and 
Wellesley and his two official superiors had been recalled to give 
an account of their conduct in relation to it. Moore r> who was an 
excellent general, had been ordered to advance to the assistanc^pf 
the Spaniards, when Napoleon burst into the country. Deceived 
by false intelligence, and believing that the Spaniards would fight 
better than they did, Moore pushed on, reaching Sahagun on 
December 23. He there learnt that Napoleon was alaeadyjhurrying 
back from Madrid to crush him. Moore was therefore forced to 
retreat, but he so skilfully availed himself of the obstacles on 
the route as to give Napoleon no opportunity of drafting him to a 
battle. On January 1, 1809, Napoleon, thinking Moore’s destruc- 
tion to be a mere matter of time, turned back, leaving the French 
army under the command of Soult. On January iO Moore had 
to fight a battle at Corunna to secure the embarkation of bis men. 

He was himself killed, but his army was completely victorious, and 
was brought away in safety to England. 
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6. Aspern and Wagram. 1809.— Napoleon had been recalled 
from Spain by news that Austria was arming against him. A war 
between France and Austria was the result, and after the indecisive 
battle of Aspern, fought on May 21 and 22, 1809, the French 
gained a victory at Wagram on July 6. On October 14 the Treaty 
of Vienna was signed, by which vast territories were cut off from the 
Austrian Empire. The treaty was followed by a marriage between 
Napoleon and the daughter of the Emperor Francis, Napoleon 
having divorced his wife Josephine on a flimsy pretext, his real 
motive being that she had borne him no children. The English 
Government were not idle spectators of this war. Canning had 
taken in hand the war in Spain. 

7. Walcheren and Talavera. 1809. — Whilst the result of the 
campaign in Austria was still uncertain, Castlereagh sent out an 
expedition to seize Antwerp, in the hope that, if it succeeded, it 
■would compel Napoleon, who was still struggling on the Danube, 
to send part of his army back. Unfortunately, the command 
of the land forces sent out was given to Lord Chatham, the eldest 
son of the great Chatham, who had nothing but his birth to recom- 
mend him, and the command of the fleet to Sir Richard Strachan, 
an officer of no great distinction. Though the expedition did not 
sail till July 28, three weeks after the defeat of the Austrians at 
Wagram, there was still a chance that a successful blow at Antwerp 
might encourage the Emperor of Austria to prolong the struggle. 

, The commanders, however, took Flushing and did no more. Time 
was frittered away in senseless disputes between the general and 
the admiral, and Antwerp was put in a good state of defence before 
they coul <4 resolve how to attack it. According to a popular 
epigram, . 

* The Earl of Chatham, with his sword drawn 

Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan ; 

, Sir Richard, longing to be at 'em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 

« • 1 

Whilst admiral and general were hesitating, the troops were left in 
the low isle of Walcheren, where a fever broke out which swept 
away thousands, and so weakened the constitutions of those who 
recovered that few were fit for active service again. When the 
news of failure reached England, Canning threw all the. blame 
on Castlereagh. The two ministers both resigned office and then 
fought a duel. The Duke of Portland, the Prime Minister, 
broken in health, also resigned, and died shortly afterwards. He 
was succeeded by Perceval, a conscientious but narrow-minded 
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force in an attack on Madrid. At Talavera Wellesley met a French 
army under Marshal Victor, and though the Spanish general gave 
hii’l no assistance, he completely defeated the French on July 27. 
Other French generals threatened to cut off his retreat, and he was 
obliged to fall back on Portugal. Wellesley, had indeed learnt the 
lesson that Spanish armies could not be depended on, but otherwise 
he had g ained noth ing by his victory. The French forces in the Pen- 
insula were too overwhelming to be overpowered as yet. Wellesley 
was rewarded for his skill with the title of Viscount Wellington. 

8. Torres Vedras. 18x0-— 1811.— In 1810 Napoleon made a great 
effort to drive the English out of Portugal. Though he did not go 
himself into the Peninsula, he sent his best general, Marshal 
Massena. Wellington had now under his orders* besides his 
English troops, a number of well-trained Portuguese commanded 
by an Irishman, Marshal Beresford. Even with this addition, how- 
ler, his force was too small to meet Massena in the field, and, in 
order to have in reserve a defensible position, he threw up three 
lines of earthworks across the peninsula which lies between the 
Tagus and the sea. The first was intended to stop Massena for 
a time ; the second to form the main defence after the first had 
been abandoned ; the third to protect the British embarkation, 
if it were found necessary to leave Portugal. Wellington, 
who, whilst these lines were being constructed, was some dis- 
tance in front of them, drew back slowly as Massena advanced, 

,so as to prolong the French invasion as much as possible. 
Massena’s army was accordingly half-starved before the 1 Lines 
of Torres Vedras’ were reached, as Wellington had ordered 
that the c^ps should be destroyed and the cattle driven off. Yet 
j^Iassena pressed on, fancying that the English were making for 
their ships, as the hatred borne to the French by the Portuguese 
was so deep-seated that not a single peasant informed him of the 
‘ obstacle in front of him. At Busaco, indeed, Wellington turned on 
the French »nwy and checked it for a time, but his numbers were 
not sufficient to enable him to continue his resistance in the open 
field, and hence he continued his retreat to the first line. Massena 
did not ev 3 n attempt to storm it. Week after week he looked 
helplessly at it whilst his own army was gradually wasted by starva- 
tion and disease. More than 30,000 French soldiers pejished, 
though nol»a single pitched battle had been fought. At last Massena 
ordered a reteat. Wellington cautiously followed, and by the spring 
of 1811 not a Frenchman remained in Portugal. 

9. The Regency and the Assassination of Perceval. 1811 — 
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1812. — Whilst Wellington was struggling with the French, old 
George III. ceased to have further knowledge of joy or sorrow. The 
madness with which he had from time to time been afflicted, settled 
down on him in 1811. The selfish and unprincipled Prince of Wales 
took his place as Regent, at first under some restrictions, but after 
a year had elapsed without any prospect of the king’s recovery, with 
the full powers of a sovereign. It was expected by some that he would 
place his old friends the Whigs in office ; but he had no gratitude 
in his nature, and the current of feeling against reform of any 
kind was now so strong that he could hardly have maintained 
the Whigs in power even if he had wished to do so. Perceval 
was well suitfd for the Prime Ministership at such a time, being 
as strongly in favour of maintaining the existing state of things 
as the dullest member of Parliament could possibly be. His 
ministry, however, was not a long one. In 1812 he was shot dead 
by a lunatic as he stepped into the House of Commons. His suc- 
cessor was Lord Liverpool. 

10. Napoleon at the Height of Power. 1811. — In the meantime 
Napoleon had been proceeding from one annexation to another. In 
May 1809 he annexed the Papal States ; in July 1810, the kingdom of 
Holland ; in November 1810, the Valais ; and in December 1810 the 
coast of Germany as far as Hamburg. The motive which impelled 
him to these extravagant resolutions was his determination to en- 
force the Continental System in order to ruin England. England was 
not ruined, but the rise of prices caused by Napoleon’s ineffectual* 
attempts to ruin her increased the ill-will of the populations of the 
Continent, and strengthened the popular resistance to which he 
ultimately fell a victim. * 

it. Wellington’s Resources. 1811. — It was upon the certainty 
of a general resistance to what had now become a real tyranny that 
Wellington mainly calculated. Wellington had, however, on his 
side other elements of success. His English troops had proved 
superior to more than equal numbers of Frenchmeh, r not because 
they were braver, but because they had more coolness. He had 
therefore been able to draw his men up in a long line only two deep, 
and could yet count on them to baffle the heavy columns with which 
the French were accustomed to charge, by pouring into them a 
steady fire as they approached. Moreover, as the French generals 
were in the habit of quarrelling with one another, it whs possible 
to defeat one before another could make up his mind to bring up 
his forces to the help of his rival. The Spaniards, too, though their 
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armies were bad, made excellent guerillas,' shooting down French 
stragglers and taking every advantage of the ground. So dangerous 
di<| they make the roads, that when an important despatch was sent 
to France it had to be guarded by 1,000 horsemen. The French 
armies in the field perceptibly decreased, in consequence of the 
necessity of detaching large bodies against the guerillas. 

12. Wellington’s Advance. 1811 — 1812. — In spite of these 
advantages the difference of numbers against Wellington was still 
very great. Yet on May 5, 1811, he held his own against Massena 
at Fuentes d’Onoro. On May 16 Beresford defeated Soult at 
Albuera, whilst earlier in the year, on March 6, Graham had 
defeated Victor at Barrosa. For all that, Wellington was unable 
to retain his advanced position. Massena was indeed recalled 
from Spain by Napoleon, but two other marshals, Marmont and 
Soult, joined to resist the English, and Wellington was obliged to 
Retire to Portugal. Before long, however, the two marshals having 
separated, Wellington resolved to attack the two strong fortresses 
of Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo which barred his way into Spain. 
Ciudad Rodrigo fell on January 19, 18x2, and Badajoz on April 6. 
In storming the latter place the slaughter of the British troops 
was tremendous, as Wellington, knowing that, if he delayed, Soult 
would be upon him with superior forces, had not been able to wait 
till all fitting preparations had been made. When at last the 
soldiers burst in they raged madly through the streets, committing 
every species of cruelty and outrage. The capture of these two 
’fortresses not only secured Portugal against invasion, but also 
made it possible for Wellington to conduct offensive operations in 
Spain. 

13. The Battle of Salamanca. 1812.— Wellington’s task after 
thc^capture of Badajoz was lightened by the withdrawal of some 
of the best of the French regiments from the Peninsula. At the 

* end of 1810 the Tzar Alexander had withdrawn from the Conti- 
nental Systqn, and it was chiefly on this account that, in 1811, 
Napoleon prepared for a war with Russia. In the spring of 1812 
his preparations were approaching completion, and troops were 
recalled from Spain to take part in the attack on the Tzar. In June 
Napoleon crossed the Niemen to invade Russia, and, in the same 
month, Wellington crossed the Coa to invade Spain. On July 22 
Wellington^ompletely defeated Marmont at Salamanca, after which 
he entered Madrid in triumph. He pushed on to besiege Burgos, 

1 Guerilla is a Spanish word meaning primarily a little war, and so is 
applied to peasants or others taking part in a war on a small scale. 
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the French armies from the south of Spain gathered thickly 
round him before he could take it, and he was compelled again 
to return to Portugal. The campaign, however, had not been* in 
order to secure the north against Wellington, 
had been obliged to abandon the south 
to the Spaniards. 

14. Napoleon in Russia. 1812.— 
Whilst Wellington was gaining ground 
in Spain, Napoleon, at the head of 
450,000 men, entered Russia. Of this 
force the main army, consisting of 
under his own command, was 
fall upon the Russian army, and 
after destroying it, to dictate peace to 
the Tzar. The Russian army, however, 
being far inferior in numbers, re- 
treated, whilst Napoleon’s dwindled 
from desertion or weariness after 
day’s march. It was not till he 
ed Borodino, almost at the gates 
that he was able to fight a 
the 380,000 men whom he 
had led over the Niernen he now had 
no more than 145,000 at his disposal. 
Fie defeated the enemy, indeed, ii\ 
the bloody battle which ensued, but 
the Russians steadily retreated without 
confusion, and when Napoleon entered 
Moscow, on September 14, he waited 
vain for any sign of the T&r’s 
ubmission. He found Moscow almost 
entirely deserted, and on the second"' 
night after his arrival citjr was in 
flames, having been set on fire by the 
- 1 patriotism of its governor, Rostopchifi. 

Grenadier in the time of the It was impossible to feed* an army in 
Peninsular War. , , , ■ - . - 

a destroyed town m the frosts of 
winter, and on October 19 Napoleon started in retreat with the 
100,000 men which were all that were now left. The country 
through which he had to pass had been stripped on his outward 
march, and he had made so sure of victory that he had provided 
no stores in view of a retreat. On November 6 the frost came 
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down on the doomed army. The remainder of the retreat was 
one long misery. Poor frozen wretches were left behind every 
mgrning, and weaklings dropped out to perish every day. Fighting, 
too, there was ; and in the end a bare 20,000, of whom probably 
no more than 7,000 belonged to the original army, staggered out 
of Russia. 

15. Napoleon driven out of Germany and Spain. 1813.-- In 
1813 Prussia, hitherto crushed by French exactions, sprang to 
arms, and allied herself with Russia. Napoleon put himself at the 
head of a new army to replace the one which he had lost. So great 
m had been the loss of life in his wars, that he had now to content 
himself with levying boys, as all those who should now have been 
• the young men had been made soldiers before tlieif time and had 
for the most part perished. Yet so great was Napoleon’s genius 
that with this young army he defeated the Russians and Prussians 
in two battles, at Liitzen and Bautzen. The defeated armies looked 
to Austria for aid. Mettemich, however, who now governed 
Austria as the Emperor’s minister, feared that if Napoleon were 
completely beaten, the Tzar would become too powerful, and he 
therefore, instead of at once joining the allies, asked Napoleon to 
make peace, by giving up his hold on Germany, but keeping 
the rest of his dominions. As, however, Napoleon would not yield 
* a jot, Austria joined the allies against him. Napoleon won one 
battle more at Dresden ; then the commanders of his outlying 
troops were beaten, and he was himself crushed at Leipzig, at what 
'is known in Germany as the Battle of the Nations. By the end of 
1813, so much of his army as still held together was driven across 
the Rhine. In Spain Wellington was no less successful. On 
June 21 he®over threw King Joseph at Vittoria, and in the autumn 
fhe* remains of the French army was forced back out of Spain, 
and was struggling for its existence round Bayonne. 

, 16. The Restoration of Louis XVIII. 1814. — In the early 

part of 1814 Russians, Prussians, and Austrians entered France. 
Napolefm, who opposed them with scanty numbers, was for a 
time even victorious by dashing first at one part of their army and 
tfien at the, other. At last, however, his power of resistance came 
to an end. On March 31 the allies entered Paris. On April 3 
Napoleon abdicated and was allowed to retire to Elba. Wellington, 
who had been made a duke after the battle of Vittoria, had' in the 
meanwhile occupied Bordeaux, and on April 10, not knowing of 
Napoleon’s abdication, he defeated Soult at Toulouse. Louis 
XVIII., the brother of Louis XVI. who had been guillotined 
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(see p. S25), became king of France, granting a constitution, known 
as the Charter. French people had become so weary of war and 
despotism, that they welcomed the promise of peace and constitu- 
tional liberty. 

17. Position of England. 1814. — The position of England was 
now exceedingly strong. Not only had her wealth, acquired by 
her manufactures, enabled her to supply the continental govern- 
ments with vast sums of money, without which it would have been 
impossible for them to carry on the struggle, but her own army in 
Spain had powerfully contributed to the success of the allies, by- 
keeping no less than 300,000 French soldiers away from the 
decisive conflict in Germany and the north-east of F ranee. That she 
was able to'hcJomplish this had been, to a great extent, owing to her 
supremacy at sea. Wellington’s troops were well supplied, because 
vessels from all parts of the globe could arrive safely in the Peninsula 
with provisions for them, whilst the French had to rely on stores 
conveyed with difficulty across hostile territory. England’s mastery 
over the sea enabled her to make good her claims to the retention of 
most of the colonies which she had acquired during the war, though 
she abandoned Java and the Spice Islands to the Dutch, and some 
of the West India Islands to the F rench. This time, however, there 
was no talk of abandoning the Cape of Good Hope, which was an 
admirable naval station on the way to India and the East. 

18. War with America. 1812 — 1814. — Too much power is never 
good for man or nation, and just as Napoleon provoked enemies by 
his Continental System, so did England provoke enemies by her 
Orders in Council (see p. 860). The United States as a neutral nation 
was aggrieved by the action of the British Government in stopping 
American vessels from trading with the Continent, unless they first 
put into British ports, and also by the search exercised on bcSirci 
them by British cruisers, and by the dragging out of deserters 
who had forsaken the British for American service. In 1812, 
indeed, the Orders in Council were repealed, but it* \yas then too 
late to avert war, which had already been declared by the r United 
States. The American navy was composed of very" few ships 
but these were larger and better armed than British ships, 
nominally of the same class. British captains were so certain that 
they could take whatever they tried to take, that they laid their 
ships alongside of American vessels much more powerful than 
their own. The result was that one British ship after another 
was captured. The tide was turned by Captain Broke of the 
‘ Shannon,’ who courteously invited the captain of the American 
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fngate the ‘ Chesapeake 3 to come out to fight in the open sea. This ' 
time the two vessels were on an equality, and Broke, boarding 
the ‘Chesapeake, 3 took her after an action lasting no more than 
fifteen minutes. The operations on land made no real impression 
on the vast American continent. There was much fighting on 
the Canadian frontier, and in 1814 a large number of the soldiers 
from the late Peninsular army— an army which, according to 
Wellington, could go anywhere and do anything— were sent out to 
America. Washington was taken, and the capitol and other public 
buildings destroyed — contrary to the usual practice of civilised 
warfare— in revenge for similar burnings on a smaller scale by 
the Americans in Canada. The Americans were merely stung 
to more vigorous resistance, and the British troops tvere com- 
pelled to retreat A British flotilla on Lake Champlain was over- 
powered. An attack on New Orleans was baffled. On December 
14, 1814, a peace was signed at Ghent, putting an end to this 
unhappy war. 

19. The Congress of Vienna. 18x4 — 1815.— It was a hard matter 
to settle anew the boundaries of European states after the disturb- 
ances caused by French annexations. In 1814 a Congress met at 
Vienna to decide such questions. So far as its decisions were influ- 
enced by any principle at all, they rested on the ground that a strong 
barrier must be set up against a renewal of French aggression. 
N ot only was the frontier of France driven back almost to that which 
had existed in 1792, but the old territories of the Dutch Republic and 
fire Austrian Netherlands were united under the Prince of Orange 
as king of the Netherlands. Large districts on the Rhine, hence- 
forth to be known as Rhenish Prussia, were united to Prussia. 
The King at Sardinia not only received back Savoy and Nice, but 
atq«ired the strip of land which had once been under the Genoese 
Republic. In all else there was a scramble for territory, in which 
.the great Powers were of course the most successful. The Tzar 
got Poland, though it was kept separate as a constitutional king- 
dom froSTi the rest of Russia. Prussia got half of Saxony, in addi- 
tion to her* new territory on the Rhine. Austria got Lombardy 
ancl V enetia., Italy was again divided into separate states, and was 
thus really placed under the power of Austria ; whilst the German 
aspirations after nationality were only nominally satisfied. There 
was to be German Confederation, and deputies of the rulers of 
the states composing it were to meet at Frankfort ; but the powers 
of this Confederation were extremely restricted, and Austria and 
in. 3 L 
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Prussia were too jealous of one another to allow it to work 
harmoniously to any good end. 

20. The Hundred Days. 1815. —In France, the restored Bourbon 
monarchy soon gave deep offence, by favouring the nobles and clergy, 
and by showing hostility to the ideas which had become prominent 
under the Republic and the Empire. Before long Louis XVIII. 
became widely unpopular. Napoleon watched the movement with 
pleasure, and, escaping from Elba, landed on the coast of France. 
The soldiers sent to capture him went over to his side, and on March 
21 he reached Paris and was again Emperor of the French. The 
short reign which followed is known as ‘The Hundred Days.’ Pie 
offered to .the. allies to remain at peace, but they refused to listen to 
him, believing that he only wanted to prepare for war, and that the 
longer they waited the more difficult it would be to suppress him. 
All four Powers, therefore, England, Prussia, Austria and Russia, 
prepared for a fresh struggle, but Austria and Russia were far off, 
and an English army under Wellington and a Prussian army under 
Riiicher were in the Netherlands before the other two allied armies 
were ready. The English occupied the right and the Prussians the 
left of a long line in front of Brussels. 

21. The Waterloo Campaign. — On June 15 Napoleon crossed 
the frontier. His plan was to beat the Prussians first, and then, 
driving them off towards Germany, to turn upon the English and to 
overwhelm them with superior numbers. On the 16th, whilst he 
sent Ney to keep in check the English at Quatre Bras, he defeated 
the Prussians at Ligny, and detached Grouchy to follow them up, 
so as to keep them from coming to the help of Wellington. On the 
1 8th he attacked Wellington himself at Waterloo. ^Wellington, 
knowing that the Prussians intended, in spite of Grouchy’s pursuit, 
to come to his help, and that his own numbers were inferior to those 
of Napoleon, had to hold out against all attacks during the early 
part of the day, without attempting to deliver any in return. Pie 
was well served by the tenacity of his mixed army,«im'whi(jli British 
soldiers fought side by side with Netherlanders, Hanoverians and 
Bnmswickers. The farm of Hougoumont in advance of Wellington’s 
right centre was heroically defended. In vain the French columns 
charged upon the British squares, and the French artillery slaughtered 
the men as they stood. In vain, tco, the French cavalry dashed 
against them. As the men dropped their comrades'* closed then- 
ranks, fighting on with sadly diminished numbers. At last a black 
line was seen on the horizon, and that black line was the Prussian 
army. Napoleon taken in flank by the Prussians made one last 
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desperate charge on the English squares. Then Wellington gave 
the order to advance. The French army, crushed between two 
for§es, dissolved into a flying mob, 

32. The Second Restoration of Louis XVIII.— The allies fol- 
lowed hard upon the beaten enemy and entered Paris in triumph. 
Napoleon took refuge in the ‘ Bellerofflion,’ an English ship of war. 
By the decision of the four great Powers he was removed to St. 
Helena, where he was guarded by the English till his death in 1821. 
Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne of France, and Europe at 
last enjoyed the peace which it had longed for. The French terri- 
tory was restricted to the limits of 1792. A heavy fine was also 
imposed upon France, troops belonging to each of the four Powers 
being left in occupation of French fortresses till the money was 
paid. 


CHAPTER LV 

ENGLAND AFTER WATERLOO. 1815— 1827 
LEADING DATES 


Reign of George III., 1760-1820 
Reign of George IV., 1820 —1830 

Abolition of the Income-Tax . 1816 

Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 1817 

The ‘ Manchester Massacre ‘ and the Six Acts . . . 18113 

Death of George III. and Accession of George IV. Jan. 29, 1S20 
Peel ^ome Secretary . . ... . . . . 182* 

Canning Foreign Secretary . . . . . . 1822 

« End of Liverpool’s Prime Ministership . Feb. 17, 1827 


I. The Corn-Law and the Abolition of the Property Tax. 
*1815—1816. When the war came to an end there was a general 
- expectation ii* England that peace and plenty would flourish togeth er. 
-Contrary to.expectation, the first years of peace were marked by deep 
agricultural and manufacturing distress. In 1815 Parliament, at 
that time alrfiost entirely filled with landowners, passed a corn-law 
forbidding the importation of foreign corn, unless the price of 
wheat reached 8o.c. a quarter. The law was, however, inoperative, 
because the*price of wheat, instead of reaching Sor., fell steadily. 
The cessation of expenditure upon war had thrown large numbers 
of men out of employment, and there was, consequently, less 
money spent in the purchase of food. The fall in the price of 
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corn injured landowners the more because it had been excessively 
high in the last years of the war, and they had consequently 
spent money in reclaiming from the waste a great extenj,. of 
land just good enough to produce sufficient corn to pay expenses 
when corn was very dear, but not good enough to produce 
sufficient corn to pay expenses when corn was cheap. In 1816 
a bad harvest came, which added to the losses of the agricul- 
turists. In such a time of distress the burden of the war-taxes was 
sorely felt, and in 1816 the House of Commons insisted on the 
abolition of the income-tax (see p. S40), which had been imposed 
by Pitt only for the duration of the war, and the Government was f 
obliged, much against its will, to abandon it. 

2. Manufacturing Distress. 1816. — 111 1816 a bad harvest sent 
up the price of corn, but did not improve the condition of agri- 
culturists, as they had but little corn to sell. The return of high 
prices for food seriously affected the condition of the artisans jn 
the manufactories, who were at this time suffering from other causes 
as well. In the war-time England had had almost a monopoly on 
the Continent for its wares, because few men cared to build factories 
for the production of wares, when they might at any time be burnt 
or destroyed by a hostile army. This danger was now at an end, 
and as foreign nations began to increase their own produce, the 
demand for English goods diminished. The want of employment 
for labour which had diminished the demand at home for food 
also diminished the demand at home for manufactures. In 1816, 
accordingly, there was widely spread manufacturing distress in 
England. Bankruptcies were frequent, and thousands of workmen 
lost their employment. 

3. The Factory- System. 1815 — 1816. —There was no public 
system of education for the poor, and the artisans had no liieafts of 
learning what, were the real causes of their misery. The factory- 
system, which had grownup since the introduction of improved?- 
machinery, had spread discontent amongst the vyn^crs. Manu- 
facturers, anxious only to make money, were careless nAhc lives 
and health of their workers, and there was no law intervening,, to 
secure more humane action. London parishes often sewt off waggon- 
loads of pauper children to the cotton mills in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire in order that they might be relieved of the expense of 
maintaining them, and the unfortunate children weje frequently 
compelled to work, even at the age of six, fifteen or sixteen hours a 
day. Grown-up men and women found much of their work taken 
from them by the labour of the children, who were practically 
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slaves, anil they themselves, if they got work at all, had to 
labour for exceedingly long hours for exceedingly small wages. 
Wtjen, as in 1816, large numbers failed to get any work what- 
ever, the starving multitude threw all the blame on the em- 
ployers. 

4. The Radicals. 1816 -1817. — Towards the end of 18x6 riots 
broke out in many places, which were only put down by soldiers. 
In mail)’ places the rioters directed their violence against machinery, 
to the existence of which they attributed their misery. Some men 
of belter education laid all the blame upon the existing political 
system which placed power entirely in the hands of the rich, and 
called for complete and ‘radical’ reform, sometimes asking that 
it shodld be effected by violence. These men were,* in conse- 
quence, styled c Radicals, 5 and were looked upon as inspired — as 
indeed they were— with the ideas of the French Revolutionists. 
I$i December, 1816, there was in London a riot, known as the ‘ S pa- 
fields riot,’ which was, however, repressed without difficulty. In 
the beginning of 1817 a number of seci’et committees were formed, 
and the most extensive changes demanded. 

5. Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 1817-18x8. — 
The Government was frightened. Its leading members were Lord 
Liverpool, the Prime Minister, Lord Castlereagh, the Foreign 
Secretary, and Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, who had 
been formerly Prime Minister as Mr. Addington (see p. 843). 
(Pheyhadall been engaged in combating the French Revolutionary 
ideas, and, when they saw these ideas making head in England, 
they could not think of any way to deal with them other than 
forcible repression. They had sufficient influence to carry through 
Parliament Hills for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
till the following year, and for the prevention of seditious meetings, 
the penalty of death being imposed on those who being engaged in 
'such a meeting refused to disperse. The Government ignored 
the part % whitih physical distress played in promoting disturbances. 
In Manchester, indeed, the dissatisfied workmen contented them- 
selves with the simple expedient of marching in a body on foot to 
present a petition to the Regent, and as each petitioner took with 
him a blanket to keep himself warm, the expedition has been known 
as the ‘ March of the Blanketeers.’ The Hlanketeers were* how- 
ever, stopped on the way, and never even approached the Regent. 
There was a talk afterwards of a rising in arms, but such designs, 
whatever they may really have been, were frustrated by the arrest 
of the ringleaders. Only in Nottinghamshire did they actually 
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lead to violence. There a certain Brandreth, at the head of a 
party, seized arms, and shot dead a man who opposed him. 
Happily in 1817 there was a better harvest. The price of com fell, 
an& trade revived. Work was again to be had, and the spirit of 
insubordination was quieted for a time. On March r, 1818, the 
Habeas Carpus Act again came into force, and has never since 
been suspended in England. 

6. A Time of Prosperity. 1818 — 1819.— The return of pros- 
perity was not confined to England. So marked were the peaceful 
tendencies of France that in 1818 a congress of the four Powers 
whose soldiers occupied French fortresses was held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and it was resolved to withdraw the* garrisons. In 
England, in 1819, Mr. Peel, a rising member of Parliament on the 
Tory side, recommended the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank of England (see p. S35), and, so much improved was the 
financial position of the Government, that a Bill embodying his 
suggestions was carried, and in 1821 the Bank of England ceased 
to refuse to change its notes for gold. 

7. Renewal of Distress. 1819. — The prosperity of 18x8 had given 
rise to speculative over-production of manufactures, with the result 
that more goods were produced than were needed by consumers. 
Production was therefore limited in 1819, and there was again 
great distress amongst the artisans. Large numbers of those who 
suffered had come to the conclusion that their condition would 
never be improved till power was placed in the hands of the masses 
'by a sweeping measure of Parliamentary reform. Their cause had 
been advocated in the press by Cobbett, the author of hard-hitting, 
plain-spoken pamphlets, calling for a complete transference of 
political po"Ver from the landowners to the masses. This remedy 
for*t he evils of the time was supported on the platform by Hunt, 
usually known as ‘Orator’ Hunt, who, whilst, .stirring up his 

, audiences to violence, took care to keep his own person out of 
danger, and in Parliament by Sir Francis Bitrdett, whose advocacy 
of a universal suffrage met with few supporters in the House of 
Commons.' 

8. The % * Manchester Massacre.’ 1819. — To support these 
views a vast meeting of at least 50,000 gathered on August 16, 
1819, in St. Peter’s Field in Manchester, where an address was 
to be delivered by Hunt. The magistrates ordered the arrest of 
Hunt in the midst of the vast crowd of his supporters. A party 
of mounted Yeomanry, attempting to effect his capture, was soon 
broken up, and the isolated soldiers were subjected to jeers and 
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insults. The magistrates then sent Hussars to support the 
Yeomanry. The Hussars charged, and the weight of disciplined 
soldiery drove the crowd into a huddled mass of shrieking fugitives, 
pressed together by their efforts to escape. When at last tire 
ground was cleared many of the victims were piled up on one 
another. Five or six deaths was the result, and the number of 
wounded was considerable. The 5 Manchester Massacre,’ as it was 
called, opened the eyes of many whose hearts had hitherto been 
callous to the sufferings of the discontented artisans. Men 
hitherto content to argue that social and economical difficulties 
could not be solved by giving power to the ignorant masses began 
to criticise^ the ineptitude of the magistrates, who might have 
avoided all violence by arresting Hunt either before or after the 
meeting, and to ask themselves whether a system could be justified 
which led to the dispersal of meetings of peaceable citizens by 
armed soldiers. r 

9. The Six Acts. 1819. — The Government, on the other 
hand, took a harsh view of the conduct, not of the magistrates, but 
of the crowd. “ Every meeting for Radical reform,” wrote a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, “was not merely a seditious attempt to under- 
mine the existing constitution and Government by bringing it into 
contempt, but it was an overt act of treasonable conspiracy against 
that constitution of Government, including the king as its head 
and bound by his coronation oath to maintain it.” Lord Eldon, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary,, 
warmly supported this view of the case, and, as soon as Parliament 
met, six measures, usually known as ‘ The Six Acts,’ were rapidly 
passed. Of these some were harmless or even benejjcial. The 
harshest was the one directed against public meetings. With the 
exception of such as were summoned by official persons, * all 
meetings for the consideration of grievances in Church and State, 
or for the purpose of preparing petitions . . , except in the parishes " 
. . . where the individuals usually reside,’ were ibiibidden. To 
prevent any attempt to introduce inflammatory appeals from cele- 
brated persons brought from a distance the presence of strangers 
at these local meetings was prohibited. • 

^ 10. Death of George III. and the Cato-Street Conspiracy. 
1820.— On January 29, 1820, George III. died. As the new king, 
his son George IV., had for many years been acting* as regent, 
the change was merely nominal. The same ministers remained in 
office, and the same policy was pursued. The attempt to make 
difficult the free expression of opinion gave rise to secret con- 
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spiracies, and there were undoubtedly many discontented persons 
in the country ready to use violence to gain their ends. A certain 
Thptlewood, with about thirty other persons, proposed to murder 
the whole Cabinet when assembled at dinner on February 23. The 
conspiracy was betrayed, and the conspirators, who met in a loft 
in Cato Street, were seized, and their leaders executed. Fora time 
the 1 Manchester Massacre 5 was forgotten, and many who had felt 


mezzotint, 


for the victims of the soldiery now execrated all reformers as 
supporters of assassins. 

11. Queen Caroline. 1820—1821. — In 1795 George IV. had 
married Caroline of Brunswick. F rom the beginning he had treated 
her shamefully, and the pair were separated after the birth r>f an 
only child, 'lie Princess Charlotte. In i8r6 this Princess, the 
heiress to the throne, was married to Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg, and in 1817 she died in child-bed. She had been very 
popular, and hopes had been entertained that when she came to 
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reign she would establish at Court a purer life. Her death accord- 
ingly caused a general gloom. When George IV. came to the 
throne attention was publicly called to his degrading vices. To his 
wife, who had been leading an indiscreet and probably a discredit- 
able life on the Continent, he refused to allow the position or even 
the title of a queen. In 1820, when she returned to meet any 
charges that might be brought against her, she received a most 
enthusiastic greeting from the populace, the general feeling being 
that, even if her conduct had been as bad as her husband said, 
his own had been so base that he had no right to call her in 
question. The ministers, indeed, introduced into the House of 
Lords a Bill to dissolve her marriage and to deprive her of tlm 
title of qifeeft, but the majority in its favour was so small that 
they had to abandon it. The queen’s popularity, however, deserted 
her when she accepted a grant of money from the ministers who 
had attacked her, and in 1821 she died. 

12. The Southern Revolutions. 1820—1823. — In Spain Fercii- 
nand VII., and in Naples Ferdinand I., had been ruling despotically 
and harshly. In 1820 the armies in both countries rose against 
the kings and established the same democratic constitution in 
both. Metternicb, the Austrian minister, called on the great Powers 
of Europe to put down what he held to be a pernicious example 
to all other countries. Russia and Prussia supported him, and, 
meeting in congress at Troppau, called on England and France to 
join them against the Neapolitans. Louis XVIII., on the part of 
France, attempted to mediate, and though Castlereagh, the English 
Foreign Secretary, warmly disapproved of revolutions, he protested 
against Metternich’s view that the great Powers had a right to 
interfere to suppress changes of government in smaller states. In 
1821 the congress removed to Laibach, and an Austrian Srmy 
marched upon Naples. Tne Neapolitan army ran away, and the 
Austrians restored Ferdinand I. A military revolution which took 
place in the kingdom of Sardinia was crushed the same time. 
In 1823 a French army entered Spain and restored FerdirPand VII. 
Both at Naples and in Spain the restored kings were’ vindictively 
cruel to those who had driven them from power. « 

13. Castlereagh and Canning. 1822— 1826.— Castlereagh did 
not live to work out the policy which he had announced in the 
protest laid by him before the congress of Troppau. Jn 1822, in a 
moment of insanity, he committed suicide. His successor was 
George Canning. There was no great difference in the substance 
of the policy of the two men. Both had supported the doctrine of 
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national independence against Napoleon, and both were ready to 
support it against the allied Powers whose union was popularly, 
though incorrectly, known as the Holy Alliance. Castlereagh, 
however, was anxious to conciliate the great Powers as much as 
possible, and confined his protests to written despatches, which 
were kept secret ; whereas Canning took pleasure in defying 
Metternich and openly turned him into ridicule in the eyes of the 


world. Castlereagh was accordingly detested in England as the 
supporter of the Holy Alliance, whereas Canning soon became 
popular as its opponent. He allowed, indeed, the French army to 
enter Spain in 1823, and had no thought of dragging England into 
a war; but in 1824 he acknowledged the independence of the 
Spanish colonies in America, after it had practically been accom- 
plished by the exertions of the colonists. “ I have called,” he said 
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boastfully, “ a new world into existence to redress the balance of 
tire old.'’ Such claptrap revealed the lower side of his character ; 
but in 1826 he showed that He could act promptly as well as speak 
foolishly. A constitutional government having been established in 
Portugal, Spain, backed by France, threatened to invade Portugal 
Canning at once sent British troops to secure Portugal, and the 
danger was averted. 

14. National Uprising in Greece. 1821— 1826. —The object of 
the revolutionists in Spain and Italy had been constitutional 
change. An, almost simultaneous rising in Greece aimed at 
national independence. The Turkish government was a cruel 
despotism, and in 1S21 there was a rising in the Peloponnesus or" 
Morea. iTirks and Greeks were merciless to one another. The 
Turks massacred Greeks, and the Greeks gave no quarter to 
Turks. The Greeks had the advantage of a well-equipped ship- 
ping, and could hold their own at sea. In 1822 two great Turkisji 
armies were sent to conquer the insurgents in the land, but one 
was driven back by the defenders of Missolonghi in /Etolia, the 
other was starved out and perished in the mountains of Argolis. 
The Sultan Mahmoud appealed for help to Mehemel Ali, the 
Pasha of Egypt, who had practically made himself almost in- 
dependent of the Sultan, and Mehemet Ali sent to his help an 
Egyptian army under his own adopted son Ibrahim Pasha. In 1824 
Ibrahim conquered Crete, and in 1825 landed in Peloponnesus, 
where he did his best absolutely to exterminate the population by^ 
slaughtering the men and sending off the women to be sold into 
slavery. In 1826, whilst Ibrahim was wasting Peloponnesus, the 
Turks captured Missolonghi, and in 1827 they reduced the Acropolis 
of Athens. Canning had all along sympathised with the Greeks, 
but Metternich opposed him in all directions. Canning '’ac- 
cordingly turned to Russia, where Nicholas had succeeded his 
brother Alexander I. in 1825, and in 1826 he and the new Tzar * 
came to an agreement that Greece should be freeddlpm the direct 
government of the sultan, but should be required to pay him a 
tribute. 

13. Peel as Home Secretary. 1821 — 1827 Whilst Canning 

won credit for the ministry by a popular direction of foreign 
affairs. Peel — who had succeeded Sidmouth as Home Secretary 
in 1821— won credit for it by his mode of dealing wi*»h domestic 
difficulties. When he came into office a deep feeling of distrust- 
existed between the rich and the poor. The rich were in a state 
of panic, fearing every political movement amongst the mass of 
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their fellow-countrymen as likely to produce a renewal in England 
of the horrors of the French Revolution. The poor, on the other 
ha|td, attributed the misery resulting from economical causes, or 
even from the badness of the weather, to the deliberate machina- 
tions of the rich. What was wanted at that time was, not to 
bring classes into more violent collision by attempting to reform 
Parliament in a democratic direction, but to soften down the irri- 
tation between them by a series of administrative and economic 
reforms, which should present Parliament as a helper rather than 
as a contriver of fresh methods of repression; Peel was, of all 
men, the hest fitted to take the lead in such a work. r He had no 

^sympathy with hasty and sweeping change, but he had an open 
mind for all practical improvements. Sooner or later the force of 
reasoning made an impression on him, and he was never above 

avowing- what with some people is the most terrible of confessions— 

tjiat he had changed his mind. 

16. Criminal Law Reform. 1823.—' The reform of the criminal 
law had long been advocated in vain by two large-minded 
members of the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Sir James Mackintosh. As the law stood at the beginning of the 
century no less than two hundred crimes were punishable by death. 
Anyone, for instance, who stole fish out of a pond, who hunted in 
the king’s forests, or who injured Westminster Bridge, was to be 
hanged. Sometimes these harsh laws were put in force, but more 
often juries refused to convict even the guilty, preferring rather to 
perjure themselves by delivering a verdict which they knew to be 
untrue than send to death a person who had merely committed a 
trivial offence. Again and again the House of Commons had 
voted for an alteration of the law, but the House of Lords had ob- 
stinately refused to pass the Bills sent up to them with this object. 
In 1823 Peel brought in Bills for the abolition of the death penalty 

• for about a hundred crimes, and the House of Lords at last gave 
way, now tluitihe abolition was recommended by a minister. 

17. liuskisson and the Combination Laws. 1824-1825. — 
Reforms were the more easily made because the distress which 
had prevailed earlier was now at an end. In 1821 a revival of 
commerce began, and in 1824 and 1825 there was great prosperity, 
fn the struggle which had long continued between niaster- 
manufac tutors and their workmen, the workmen had frequently 
combined together in trades-unions to impose terms upon the 
masters, and had attempted to enforce their demands by striking 
work. Combinations between workmen were, however, illegal till 
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masters and men, if entered on for the purpose of fixing wages, but 
illegal,if entered on for any other purpose. 

1 8. Robinson’s Budgets. 1823— 1825.— This attempt to give 
freedom to labour was accompanied by steps in the direction of 
freedom of trade. Robinson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
supported by Huskisson, employed the surplus given him by the 
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in 1824, at the instance of Joseph Hume, a rising economical 
reformer, and with the warm support of Huskisson, the 
President of the Board of Trade, the laws against combina- 
tions were repealed, though in 1825, in consequence of acts of 
violence done by the workmen against unpopular masters, a 
further act was passed making legal all combinations both of 
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prosperity of the country to reduce the duties on some imports. It 
was but little that was done, but it was the first time since Pitt’s 
commercial treaty with France that a government showed any 
signs of perceiving that Englishmen would be better off by the 
removal of artificial difficulties in the way of their trade with other 
nations. 

19. The End of the Liverpool Ministry. 1826— 1827. — Though 
the ministry was in name a Tory ministry, it was far from being 
united on any subject. Some of its members, like the Chancellor, 

Lord Eldon, continued to detest all reforms, thinking that they 
' must ultimately lead to a catastrophe ; whilst other ministers, like 
Canning, Peel, and Huskisson, were in favour of gradual reforms, 
though there were some particular questions on which even the 
reformers were not in agreement. So discordant a ministry could 
hardly have been kept together but for the tact and easy nature of 
iti head, the Earl of Liverpool, who allowed the ministers to argue 
against one another in Parliament even on important subjects. On 
February 1 7, 1827, Liverpool was incapacitated from public service 
by an attack of apoplexy, and it was by that time evident that 
the two sections of the Cabinet would not be able to serve together 
under any other leader. Whatever differences there might be 

, about details, the main difference between the two sections can 
be easily described. On the one hand, the unprogressive section 
not only disliked the idea of changing institutions which had proved 
themselves useful in past times, but also shrank from giving way 
to increased popular control over Parliament, or to any violent 
popular demand for legislation. On the other hand, the progres- 
sive section* though hardly prepared to allow the decisions of 
Parliament to be influenced by popular pressure, was yet in some 
sympathy with the popular feeling on subjects ripe for legislation. 

20. Burns, Byron, and Shelley. — As usually happens, the 
‘strong opinions which prevailed amongst politicians were reflected 
in the literature 1 of the time. Burns, the Ayrshire ploughman, 
whose first verses were written in 1775, was in full accordance with 
tho precursors of the French Revolution in his love of nature and 
his revolt against traditional custom, and too often in his revolt 
against traditional morality. The often-quoted lines 

# The rank is but the guinea’s stamp : 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that, 

show the same contempt for class distinctions as inspired the : 

writings of Rousseau. Whilst, however, Rousseau looked to the j 
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revolt against existing order, as opposed to the honour paid by the 
French Revolutionists to the opinion of the community. Byron, 
whose first poems were printed in 1806, but whose first-great work — 
the first two cantos of Child* Hat old— appeared in 18x2, embodied 
this form of revolt in his works as well as in his life in a very 
different fashion from that of Burns. Breaking loose t himself from 
moral restraints, he loved to glorify the characters of those who 
set at defiance the order of civilised life. In 1824 he died of fever 
at Missolonghi, fighting for Greek independence. Shelley, whose 
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good sense of the masses to remedy the evils of the time, Bums 
turned hopefully to the work and sturdiness of individual men to 
heal the evils caused by the . inordinate value placed on social 
rank. The honour paid to the free development of individual 
character was, in fact, the characteristic of the English and Scottish 
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poems range from 1808 to his early death by drowning in 1822, had 
a gentler spirit. All human law and discipline seemed to him to 
be the mere invention of tyrants, by which the instinctive craving 
of tile soul for beauty of form and nobility of life was repressed. 

21. Scott and Wordsworth.— On the other hand two great 
poets, Scott and Wordsworth, upheld the traditions of the ancient 
order of society. Scott’s first great poem , The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, appeared in 1805. In 1814 he deserted poetry for the 
writing of the Waverley Novels. His mind was filled with reverence 
for the past life of his 
^country, and this he set 
*' with in verse and prose 
as no other writer has 
done. Yet Scott’s works 
may be quoted in sup- 
port of the doctrine that 
no considerable move- 
ment of thought can 
leave its greatest op- 
ponents unaffected, and 
the better side of the 
revolutionary upturning, 
its preference of the 
natural to the artificial, 
and of the humble to the 
exalted, inspired the 
work of Scott. • 
imaginative love for 

. heath-clad mountains of I 

his country, and his skill ,‘H '■ --'i; a 

in depicting the pathos * : v • 

and the' humour of the ® "WMy 

lowly, stood, Jjim 
better stead 

skill in bringing before his readers the chivalry and the pageantry 
of the past. iAs it was with Scott so it was with Wordsworth 
whose first poetry was published in 1793. The early promise of the 
Fr.ench Revolution filled him with enthusiasm, but its excesses 
disgusted hitp, and he soon became an attached admirer of the 
institutions of his countiy. It was not this admiration, however, 
which put the stamp of greatness on his work, but his open eye 
fixed, even more clearly than Scott’s, upon the influences of nature 
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upon the human mind, and a loving sympathy with the lives of 
the poor. 

22. Bentham. ---In politics and in law the same influences were 
felt as in literature. As the horror caused by the French Revolu- 
tion cleaved away, there arose a general dissatisfaction with the 
existing tendency to uphold what exists merely because it exists. 
The dissatisfaction thus caused found support in the writings of 
Jeremy Bentham, who busied himself from 1776 to his death in 1832 
with suggestions of legal and political reform. Li Ice Voltaire 
and the French encyclopedists, he asked that legislation might be 
rational, and he sought a basis for rational legislation in the doc- 1 " 
trine of utility. Utility he defined to be * that property in any objeTT " 
whereby it* tSnds to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or 
happiness, or to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil, or un- 
happiness to the party whose interest is considered.’ The object 
which Bentham desired, therefore, has been summed up in the 
phrase * the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ and though 
in pursuit of this Bentham and his disciples often left out of sight the 
satisfaction of the spiritual and emotional parts of man’s complex 
nature, they undoubtedly did much to clear away an enormous 
quantity of mischievous legislation. It was in a kindred spirit that 
Romilly, Mackintosh and Peel urged on the modification of the 
criminal law, and it was hardly likely that a movement of this kind, 
when once begun, would be soon arrested. 
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THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY 


CHAPTER LVI 

CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION AND PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 

1827 1832 

LEADING DATES 

Reign of George IV., 1820 -1830 
Reign of William IV., 1830-1837 


Canning Prime Minister ...... April xo, 1S27 

Goderich Prime Minister Aug. 8, 1827 

Battle of Navarino . Oct. 20, 1827 

Wellington Prime Minister . ... . . . Jan. 9, 1828 

Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts .... 1828 

Catholic Emancipation Act 1829 

Death of George IV. and Accession of William IV. . . 1830 

Lord Grey’s Ministry 1830 

Introduction of the Reform Bill . . . March r, 1831 

The Reform Act becomes Law .... Jan. 7, 1833 


1 . Questions at Issue. 1827. — During Jhe latter years of 
Liverpool’s Prime Ministership two questions had been coming 
’into prominence : the one that of Catholic emancipation by the ad- 
mission of Catholics to Parliament and to offices of state ; the other 
that of Parliamentary reform, with a view to diminish the power of 
the landowners over elections to the House of Commons, and 
to transfer at least part of their power to enlarged constituencies. 
Of the leading statesmen Wellington and Peel were opposed to 
both the proposed changes ; Canning was in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, but opposed to Parliamentary reform ; whilst the 
Whigs, the most noteworthy of whom were Earl Grey in the House 
of Lords, and Lord Althorp and Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons, were favourable to both. 
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2. Canning Prime Minister. 1827. — Before Liverpool left office 
a resolution in favour of Catholic emancipation was defeated in the 
House of Commons by the slight majority of four, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards Canning, who had spoken and voted for it, was 
appointed Prime Minister. Seven of the former ministers, including 
Wellington and Peel, refused to serve under him. On the other hand 
he obtained the support of the Whigs, to a few of whom office was 
shortly afterwards given. The Whigs had been long unpopular, 
on account of the opposition which they had offered to the war 

with France even 
whilst Wellington ' 
was conducting hts 
great campaigns in 
the Peninsula ; but 
they had now a 
chance of recoveri ijg 
public favour by as- 
sociating themselves 
with domestic re- 
forms. There can 
hardly be a doubt 
that Canning’s min-^ 
istry, if it had lasted, 
could only have main- 
tained itself by a 
more extended ad- 
mission of the Whigs 
to power. Canning’s 
ealth was, however, 
failing, and on Avg ust 
he died, having 
Prime Minister* 
sg than four 
months. 9 

the Goderich Ministry. 1827* - 
succeeded by Goderich, who had formerly, as Mr. 
Robinson (see p. 886), been Chancellor of the Exchequer. His 
colleagues quarrelled with one another, and Goderich was too weak 
a man to settle their disputes. Before the end of the year news 
arrived which increased their differences. On July 6, whilst 
Canning still lived, a treaty had been signed in London between 
England, France, and Russia, binding the three powers to offer 
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mediation between the Turks and the Greeks, and, in the event of 
either party rejecting their mediation, to put an end by force to the 
struggle which was going on. Instructions were sent to Codrington, 
the admiral commanding the Mediterranean fleet, to stop supplies 
coming into Greece from Turkey or Egypt, but to avoid hostilities. 
On September 9 a fleet composed of Turkish and Egyptian ships, 
laden with men and supplies, reached Navarino, close to the ancient 
Pylos, in the south-west of Peloponnesus. Codrington arrived 
two days later, and was afterwards joined by French and Russian 
squadrons. The combined fleet compelled the Turkish and Egyptian 
fleet to remain inactive. On land, however, Ibrahim (see p. 884), 
\Vho commanded the army transported in it from Egypt, proceeded 
deliberately to turn the soil of Peloponnesus into a desdrt,*s laying and 
wasting as he moved. On October 20, the allied admirals, unwilling 
to tolerate the commission of such brutalities* entered the Bay of 
Navarino, in which twenty-two centuries before Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians had contended for the mastery. A gun was fired from a 
Turkish ship, and a battle began in which half of the Egyptian fleet 
was destroyed, and the remainder submitted. The victory made 
Greek independence possible. There can be little doubt that Can- 
ning, if he had lived, would have been overjoyed at the result. 
Goderich and his colleagues in the ministry could not agree whether 
Codrington deserved praise or blame. There were fresh quarrels 
amongst them, and, on December 21, ‘ Goody Goderich,’ as the 
wits called him, went to the king to complain of his opponents. 
'George IV. told him to go home and take care of himself. It 
is said that on this the Prime Minister burst into tears, and that 
the king offered him his pocket handkerchief to dty them. On 
January 9, 1828, Goderich formally resigned. 

Formation of the Wellington Ministry. 1828. — The Duke 
of Wellington became Prime Minister, and Peel again became 
> Home Secretary and the leading minister in the House of 
Commons. # The new ministry, from which the Whigs were 
rigorously excluded, was to be like Lord Liverpool’s one, in which 
Catholic emancipation was to be an open question, each minister 
being at liberty to speak and vote on it as he thought fit. Those 
who supported it, of whom Huskisson was one, were now known 
as Canningites, from their attachment to the principles of that 
minister. Jt was, however, unlikely that the two sections of the 
ministry would long hold together, especially as the question of 
Parliamentary reform was now rising into importance, and the 
Canningites showed a disposition to break away on this point 
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from Wellington and Peel, who were strongly opposed to any 
change in the constitution of Parliament. 

5. Lord John Russell and Parliamentary Reform. iBicj— - 
1828. — The cause of Parliamentary reform had suffered much 
from the sweeping nature of the proposals made after the great war 
by Hunt and Sir Francis Burdett (see p. S79). In 1819 the question 
was taken up by a young Whig member, Lord John Russell, who 
perceived that the only chance of prevailing with the blouse of 
Commons was to ask it to accept much smaller changes than 
those for which Burdett asked, and thought that, whilst it would 
not listen to declarations about the right of the people to man- 
hood suffrage, it might listen to a proposal to remedy admitted 
grievances In "detail. In 1819 he drew attention to the subject, 
and in 1820 asked for the disfranchisement, at the next election, 
of four places in Devon and Cornwall : Grampound, Penryn, 
Barnstaple and Camelford, which returned two members apieco 
and in which corruption notoriously prevailed. His proposal, 
accepted by the Commons, was rejected by the Lords. In a new 
Parliament which met later in the same year Lord John proposed 
to disfranchise Grampound only, and to transfer its members to 
Leeds, thus touching one of the great political grievances of the 
day, the possession of the right of returning members by small 
villages, whilst it was refused to large communities like Birming- 
ham and Leeds. The House was, however, frightened at the idea 
of giving power to populous towns, and in 1821, when the Bill for, 
disfranchising Grampound was actually passed, its members were 
transferred, not to Leeds but to Yorkshire, which thus came to 
return four members instead of two. A first step hac^ thus been 
taken in the direction of reform, and Lord John Russell from time 
to time attempted to obtain the assent of the House of Commons 
to a proposal to take into consideration the whole subject. Time 
after time, however, his motions were rejected, and in 1827 Lord 
John fell back on his former plan of separately attacking corrupt 
boroughs. In 1827 Penryn and East Retford having been found 
guilty of corruption, he obtained a vote in the Commons for the 
disfranchisement of Penryn, whilst the disfranchisement of East 
Retford was favourably considered. As this vote was not followed 
by the passing of any act of Parliament to give effect to it, it was 
understood that Lord John would make fresh proposals in the 
following year. 

6. Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 1828. -In 1828, 
after the formation of the Wellington Ministry, before the question 
of the corrupt boroughs was discussed, Russell was successful in 
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removing another grievance. He proposed to repeal the Corpora- 
tion Act (see p. 585), and the Test Act (see p. 60 7), so far as it com- 
pelled all applicants for office and for seats in Parliament to receive 
the Communion in the Church of England. By this means relief 
would be given to Dissenters, whilst Roman Catholics would still be 
excluded by the clause which required a declaration against transub- 
stantiation and which Russell did not propose to repeal. Russell's 
scheme was resisted by the ministers but accepted by the House, 
and it finally became law, passing the House of Lords upon the 
addition of a clause suggested by Peel requiring a declaration 
o from Dissenters claiming to hold office or to sit in Parliament or 
’ to municipal corporations that they would not use their power * to 
injure or subvert the Established Church.’ It was »thus made 
evident that Peel could not be counted on to resist change as 
absolutely as Sidmouth could have been calculated on when the 
reaction against the French Revolution was at its height. He was 
practical and cautious, not easily caught by new ideas, but prompt 
to discover when resistance became more dangerous than con- 
cession, and resolutely determined to follow honestly his intellectual 
convictions. 


7. Resignation of the Canningites. 1828.— The ministry had 
been distracted by constant squabbles, and at last, in May, 1828, 
Huskisson and the other Canningites resigned, the ministry being 
reconstructed as a purely Tory ministry. The Tories were in 
ecstasies, forgetting that their leaders, Wellington and Peel, were 
*too sensible to pursue a policy of mere resistance. 

8. The Catholic Association. 1823 — 1828. — The main question, 
on which the Tories took one side and the Whigs and Canningites 
the other, was that of Catholic emancipation. That question now 
assfriffied a new prominence. In Ireland Catholic emancipation 
was advocated by Daniel O’Connell, who was himself a Roman 

■ Catholic, and was not only an eloquent speaker whose words went 
home to the^hgarts of his countrymen, but also the leader of a great 
society? the Catholic Association, which had been formed in 1823 
to support'Catholic emancipation. In 1824 the Catholic Association 
became thoroughly organised, and commanded a respect amongst 
the majority of Irishmen which was not given to the Parliament 
at Westminster. O’Connell’s words sometimes pointed to the pos- 
sibility of resistance if Parliament rejected the Catholic claims. I11 
1825 Parliament passed an act to dissolve the Association. The 
Irish were, however, too quick-witted to allow it to be suppressed 
by British legislation. They dissolved the Association, but started 
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a new one in which the question of Catholic emancipation was not 
to be discussed, though the members naturally thought the more 
about it. In Parliament itself many who had voted for the dissolu- 
tion of the Association voted for Catholic emancipation, and, in 1825. 
a Bill granting it passed the Commons, though it was rejected by 
the Lords. 

9. O’Connell’s Election. 1828. — In 1828 Vesey Fitzgerald, 
member for the county of Clare, was promoted to an office pre 
viously held by one of the Canningites, and had, consequently, to 
present himself for re-election (see p. 674). O’Connell stood in 
opposition to him for the vacant seat. All the influence of the 
priests was thrown on his side, and he was triumphantly returned, 
though it iX-aS known that he would refuse to declare against tran- 
substantiation, and would thus be prevented by the unrepealed 
clause of the Test Act (see p. S90) from taking his seat in the 
House of Commons. 

10. Catholic Emancipation. 1829. — When Parliament met in 
1829 it was discovered that the Government intended to grant 
Catholic emancipation, to which it had hitherto been bitterly 
opposed. Wellington looked at the matter with a soldier’s eye. 
He did not like to admit the Catholics, and had held the position 
against them as long as it was tenable. It was now, in his opinion, 
untenable, because to reject the Catholic claims would bring about 
a civil war, and a civil war was worse than the proposed legisla- 
tion. He felt it, therefore, to be his duty to retreat to another 
position, from which civil order could be better defended. Peel’s 
mind moved slowly, but it moved certainly, and he now appeared 
as a defender of Catholic relief on principle. To show his sincerity, 
Peel resigned his seat for the University of Oxford, ancl presented 
himself for re-election in order to allow his constituents to express 
an opinion on his change of front ; and, being defeated at Oxford, 
was chosen by the small borough of Westbury. A Bill, giving <• 
effect to the intentions of the Government, was brpught in. The 
anger of the Tories was exceedingly great, and even Wellington 
had, after the fashion of those days, to prove his sincerity by fight- 
ing a duel with the Earl of Winchilsea. The king resisted, but 
the resistance of George IV., now a weak old voluptuary, was 
easily beaten down. The Commons passed the Bill, throwing open 
Parliament, and all offices except a few of special importance, to 
the Roman Catholics, after which the House of Lords, under 
Wellington’s influence, accepted it. The Bill therefore became law, 
accompanied by another for disfranchising forty-shilling freeholders 
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in Ireland. These freeholders had been allowed to vote as long as 
their votes were given to the landlords : their votes were taken 
from them now that they were given to the candidates supposed 
by the priests. 

n. Death of George IV. 1830 — Catholic emancipation was 
the result of the spread of one of the principles which had actuated 
the French Revolutionists in 1789, the principle that religious 
opinions ought not to be a bar to the exercise of civil or political 
rights. It was — as far, at least, as Great Britain was concerned — 
not the result of any democratic movement. The mass of English- 
men and Scotchmen still entertained a strong dislike of the Roman ‘ v 
Catholics, and it has often been said, perhaps with truth, that if 
Parliament had been reformed in 1829, the Emancipation Bill 
would have been rejected. The position of the ministers in the 
House of Commons was weakened in consequence of the enmity 
of many of their old supporters, whilst the opposition, composed <?f 
Whigs and Canningites, was not likely to give them constant sup- 
port. In the course of 1830 the Whigs chose Lord Althorp as their 
leader, who, though he had no commanding genius, inspired con- 
fidence by his thorough honesty. Before the effect of this change 
appeared George IV. died unregretted on June 26. 

12. William IV. and the Second French Revolution. 1830. — <? 
The eldest surviving brother of the late king succeeded as 
William IV. He was eccentric, and courted popularity by walking 
about the streets, and allowed himself to be treated with the utmost 
familiarity by his subjects. Some people thought that, like his 
father, he would be a lunatic before he died. A new Parliament 
was, elected in which the Tories, though they lost man# seats, still 
had a majority ; but it was a majority divided against itself. Jvvents. 
occurred on the Continent which tended to weaken still further 
the Wellington ministry. In France Charles X., having succeeded 
his brother Louis XVIII., became rapidly unpopular. Defying' 
the Chambers, which answered in France to ther Barli^pient in 
England, he was overthrown in July 1830 by a revolution which 
placed his distant cousin, the Duke of Orleans, on the throne. Losis 
Philippe, however, instead of taking the title of King* of France, 
which had been borne by the preceding kings, assumed that ol 
King of the French, as a sign of his adoption of a merely constitu- 
tional authority. He was, in fact, to be to France what William III. 
had been to England. Such a movement in a neighbouring nation 
could not fail to influence Englishmen, especially as there was a 
feeling now spreading in England in some respects analogous to 
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that which existed in France. Charles X. had been deposed not 
merely because he claimed absolute power, but because he did so 
in the interests of the aristocracy as opposed to those of the middle 


William IV. 


class, and i$ England loo the middle class was striving to assert 
itself against the landowners who almost exclusively filled the two 
Houses. The lead was taken by the Birmingham Political Union, and 
all over the country demands were made for Parliamentary reform. 




13. The End of the Wellington Ministry. 1830.— In the 
House of Lords, when a new Parliament was opened in November, 
Lord Grey — who as Mr. Grey had urged the necessity of reforming 
Parliament in the early days of the great French Revolution (see p. 
827)— suggested to Wellington that it would be well to bring in 
such a measure now. Wellington not only refused, but added that 
if he had to form for the first time a legislature for the country * he 
did not mean to assert that he could form such a legislature as they 
possessed now, for the nature of man was incapable of reaching such 


The Duke of Wellington : from a bust by Francis in the National Portrait Gallery. * 
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excellence at once ; but his great endeavour would be to form some 
description of legislature which would produce the same results.’ 
After this his ministry was doomed. On November 15 it was 
defeated in the House of Commons by a combination between the 
opposition and dissatisfied Tories, and Wellington at once resigned. 
He had done good service to the state, having practiced economy 
and maintained efficiency. In London his ministry made its mark 
by the introduction, in 1829, of a new police, in the place of 
the old useless constables who allowed thieves to escape instead 
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Earl Grey : from a figure in Hayter's Reformed Parliament in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

that hi* usual answer to proposals of reform was, ‘ Can’t you let 
it, alone?’* Amongst the latter was Lord Palmerston, another 
Canningite,-»who had long been known as a painstaking official of 
considerable powers, but who now for the first time found a posi- 
tion worthy of them by becoming Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Brougham;* a stirring but eccentric orator, was made Lord Chan- 
cellor to keep him from being troublesome in the House of Com- 
mons. To Lord John Russell an inferior office was assigned, and 
he was not made a member of the Cabinet, but, in consequence 


of catching them. The nicknames of ‘ Bobby’ and ‘ Peeler’ which 
long attached themselves to policemen had their origin in the 
names of Robert Peel, by whom the force was organised. 

14, Lord Grey’s Ministry. 1830.— Lord Grey became the 
head of a ministry composed of Whigs and Canningites. Amongst 
the former were Lord John Russell, Lord Althorp who led the 
House of Commons, and Viscount Melbourne, a man of great 
abilities and great indolence of temperament, of whom it was said 
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of the services which he had rendered to the cause of Parliamentary 
reform, lie was entrusted with the task of bringing before the House 
of Commons the Bill which the new Government proposed t$ in- 
troduce on that subject. 

[5. The Reform Bill. 1831.- -The Reform Bill was brought in 
bv Russell on March r, 1831. He had an easy task in exposing the 
faults of the old system. Old Sarum, which returned two members, 
was only a green mound, without a habitation upon it. C.atton, 
which also returned two members, was only a ruined wall, whilst 

vast communities like 
Birmingham and Man- r , 
Chester were totally un- 
represented. The pro- 
posal of the ministry 
was to sweep away 
sixty small boroughs 
returning r rg mem- 
bers, and to give only 
one member apiece in- 
stead of two to forty- 
six other boroughs 
nearly as small. Most ,, 
of the seats' thus placed 
at the disposal of the 
ministry were to be, 
given, in almost equal 
proportions, to the 
counties an^d the great 
towns of England ; a 
few being reserved for 
Scotland and Ireland. 

the r 

franchise r or right of 
voting which had hitherto been confined to the possessors of a 
freehold worth 40.?. a year, was conferred also on persons holding 
land worth 10/. a year by copyhold, or 50/. a year by lease. 1 In 
the boroughs a uniform franchise was given to all householders 
paying rent of 10/. a year. 

16. The Bill Withdrawn. 1831.— -The Tories wero numerous 

1 The copyhold is so called because it is a tenure of which the only evidence 
is a copy of the Court Roll of a Manor. It is a perpetual holding subject to 
certain payments. Leasehold is a tenure for a term of years by lease. 
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in the House of Commons, and opposed the Bill as revolutionary. 
Many of them shared the opinion of Wellington, who believed that 
if it passed the poor would seize the property of the rich and 
divide it amongst themselves. In. reality, the character of the voters 
in the counties would be much the same as it had been before, whilst 
the majority of the voters in the boroughs would be the smaller shop- 
keepers who were not in the least likely to attack property. The 
second reading of the Bill, 1 however, only passed by a majority of 
one, and a hostile amendment to one of its clauses having been 
carried, the Government withdrew .the Bill and dissolved Parlia- 
% ment in order that the question might be referred to the electors, 

7 • 17. The Reform Bill Re-introduced. 1831.— -In times of ex- 

citement the electors contrived to impress their feelings on Parlia- 
ment, even under the old system of voting. From one end of the 
country to the other a cry was heard of ■ The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill. 5 The new House of Commons had an 
enormous Whig majority. The Reform Bill, slightly amended, was 
again brought in by Russell, to whom a seat- in the Cabinet had 
been at last given. In the course of discussion in the Commons a 
clause, known as the Chandos clause from the name of its proposer, 
was introduced, extending the franchise in counties to 50/. ( tenants at 
will. . As these new voters would be afraid to vote against their 
landlords for fear of being turned out of their farms, the change was 
satisfactory to the Tories. Yet, after the Bill thus altered had passed 
the House of Commons, it was, on October S, rejected by the House 
of Lords. 

18. Public Agitation. 1831. — The news of the rejection of the 
Bill was received with a torrent of indignation. Meetings were 
everywhere'held in support of the Government. In the House of 
Coifflftons Macaulay— a young man afterwards the historian of the 
reigns of James II. and William III. — urged the ministry to persist 
-.in its course. C; The public enthusiasm, 55 he said, e£ is undiminished. 
Old Sarum has grown no bigger, Manchester has grown no 
smaller*. . . I know only two ways in which societies can be 
governed —by public opinion and by the sword. A government 
having at it§ command the armies, the fleets, and the revenues of 

1 A Rill before either House is read a first time in order that the members 
may be enabled to see what it is like. In voting on the second reading members 
express an opinion whether or no they approve of its general principle. In 
committee it is discussed clause by clause, to give the House an opportunity of 
amending it in detail ; and a vote is then taken.on the third reading to see if 
the majority of the House approves of it in its amended form. It is then sent 
to the other House, where it goes through the same process. 


I 



Lord Palmerston : from a seated figure in Hayter's Reformed Parliament 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

at his command. Herein let us imitate him. Let u? say to our 
countrymen ‘ We are your leaders. Our lawful power shall be 
firmly exerted to the utmost in your cause ; and our lawful power 
is such that it must finally prevail.’ ’’ It was a timely warning. 
Outside Parliament there were men who thought that nothing but 
force would bear down the resistance of the Lords. The Birming- 
ham Political Union (see p. 899) held a meeting at which those 
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Great Britain might possibly hold Ireland by the sword ; . . . but 
to govern Great Britain by the sword, so wild a thought has never 
occurred to any public man of any party. ... In old times, when 
the villeins were driven to revolt by oppression, when a hundred 
thousand insurgents appeared in arms on Blackheath, the king 
rode up to them and exclaimed, * I will be your leader,’ and at 
once the infuriated multitude laid down their arms and dispersed 
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who were present engaged to pay no taxes if the Reform Bill were 
again rejected. At Bristol there were fierce riots in which houses 
were burnt and men killed. 

*[9. The Reform Bill becomes Law. 1831-1832.-00 Decem- 
ber 12, 1831, the Reform Bill was again, for a third time, brought 
into the House of Commons. On March 23, 1832, it was passed, 
and the Lords had then once more to consider it. On April 14 
they passed the second reading. On May 7, on the motion 
of Lord Lyndhurst, who had been Chancellor in Wellington’s 
ministry, they adopted a substantial alteration in it. The 
ministers at once asked the king to create fifty new peers to carry 
* the Bill, in the same way that the address on the Treaty oi 
Utrecht had been carried by the creation of twelve new ppers in the 
reign of Anne. The king, who was getting frightened at the turmoil 
in the country, refused, and ministers resigned. Wellington was 
ready to take office, giving his support to a less complete Reform 
Iiill, but Peel refused to join him, and Lord Grey’s Government 
was reinstated, receiving from the king a promise to create peers 
if necessary. On this Wellington, unwilling to see the House of 
Lords swamped by fresh creations, persuaded many of his friends to 
abstain from voting. The Bill met with no further obstacles, and, on 
June 7, became an Act of Parliament by the Royal Assent. 

«. 20. Character of the Reform Act. 1832. — In its final shape 

the Reform Act absolutely disfranchised forty-one boroughs and 
took away one member from thirty others. Thereby, and by its 
alteration of the franchise, it accomplished a great transference of 
power, in favour of the middle classes in the towns. Though it did 
not establish a democracy, it took a long step in that direction. 

21. Rog^is and Coaches. 1802 — 1820. — The advent of the 
middle classes to power was prepared by a series of material 
improvements by which they were especially benefited. The 
canals made in the beginning of the reign of George III. no longer 
‘sufficed to carry the increased traffic of the country. Attention 
was therefor® paid to the improvement of the roads. Telford, a 
Scotchmai\taught road-makers that it was better to go round a hill 
than to climb over it, and, beginning in 1802, he was employed for 
eighteen yea?s in improving the communications in Scotland and 
Wales by making good roads and iron bridges. The Menai sus- 
pension bridge, his best known work, was begun in 1819. the and 
another Scotchman, Macadam, also improved the surface of the 
roads, which had hitherto been made of gravel or flint, thrown down 
at random. Telford ordered the large stones to be broken and 
in. 3 N 
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mixed with fir.e gravel, and Macadam pursued the same course 
round Bristol. He declared that no stone should ever be used in 
mending roads which was not small enough to go into a man’s 
mouth. Through these improvements travelling became more easy, 
and coaches flew about the country at what was considered to be 
the wonderful rate of ten miles an hour. 

22. Steam Vessels and Locomotives. 1811—1825.— The first 
application of steam to locomotion was in vessels. The first steam- 
boat in Great Britain, c The Comet,’ the work of Henry Bell, plied 
on the Clyde in 18x2, and though Fulton in America had made a 
steam-boat in 1811, it is almost certain that he derived. his ideas 
fiom Bell. It was not till later that a steam-engine was made to 



Early steamboat : from the Instructor of 1833. 


draw' travellers and goods by land. Of many attempts, nor^ sue- 
ceeded till the matter was taken in hand by George Stephenson, 
the son of a poor collier in Northumberland. He had learnt some- 
thing about machinery- in the colliery in which he worked as a boy," 
and when he grew- up he saved money to pay fer instruction in 
reading and writing. He began as an engineer by. mending a 
pumping-engine, and at last attempted to construct a locomotive. 
His new engine, constructed in 1814, w-as not successful at first, and 
it made such a noise that it was popularly known as { Puffing Billy.’ 
In 1816 he improved it sufficiently to enable it to draw trucks of 
coal on tramlines from the colliery to the river. At Cast, in 1825, 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened for the convey- 
ance of passengers as well as goods, and both the line and the loco- 





1 Engine employed at the Killmgworth Colliery, familiarly known as 1 Puffing Billy, 


23. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 1825 — 1829.— 
In 1825 it was resolved to make a railway between Liverpool am 
Manchester, and Stephenson was employed as the engineer. Ii 


Engine of the Stockton and Darlington Railway ; now 
the south end of the new station at Darlington. 


1829, when it was finished, the proprietors were frightened at the 
idea of employing steam-engines upon it, till Stephenson persuaded 


them to offer a prize for an improved locomotive. Four inventors, 
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of whom Stephenson was one, sent in engines to compete. 
Stephenson’s, which was called the : Rocket,’ was the only one 
wljich would move, and finally ran at the rate of thirty-five miles an 
hour. After that there was no doubt that Stephenson’s was the only 
engine likely to be of any use. Unfortunately the experiment cost 
the life of a statesman. Huskisson, who had quarrelled with 
Wellington in 1828 (see p. 895), seeing him in a railway carriage, 
stepped up to shake hands, when he was himself run over by the 
Rocket ancl killed. 


CHAPTER LV 1 I 

THE REFORMERS IN POWER. 1832--184I 
LEADING DATES 

William IV., 1830—1837 Victoria, 1837— igoi 


Abolition of Slavery 1833 

The New Poor Law . 1834 

Peel’s First Ministry 1834 

The Second Melbourne Ministry . . . 1835 

Accession of Victoria . . . . . . . . . 1S37 
Resignation and Re-instatement of the Melbourne 

Ministry 1839 

Final Resignation of the Melbourne Ministry . . 1841 


1. Liberals and Conservatives. 1832. — Before the end of 1832 
a Parliament met, in which the House of Commons was elected by 
the new constituencies created by the Reform Act. The Minis- 
terialists were in an enormous majority, all of them anxious to make 
use of their victory by the introduction of practical reforms. There 
was, however, considerable difference amongst them as to the 
reforms desirable, the Radicals wishing to go much farther than 
the Whigs. To conceal, as far as possible, this difference, a new 
name — that of Liberals — was borrowed from Continental politicians, 
to cover the whole party. Their opponents, finding the name of 
Tories unpopular, began to call themselves Conservatives. 

2. Irish Tithes. 1831 — 1833.— -One of the first difficulties which 
the Government had to face was that of Irish tithes. Catholic 
emancipation had not made Ireland richer, and there was still in 
that country g superabundant population, in many parts scarcely 
able to live and at the same time meet the demands of their 
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landlords and of the clergy of a Church which was not their own. 
There was no poor law in Ireland to give relief to the destitute, 
and many of the landlords were absentees. In 1831 and 1832 the 
payment of tithes was often refused, and the collectors were some- 
times murdered. General outrages also increased in number, and 
in 1833, when an attempt was made by the Government to enforce 
the payment of tithes, only 12,000/. out of 104,000/. was recovered. 
The Government was divided as to the proper measures to be 
adopted. The Chief Secretary 1 — the minister specially entrusted 
with Irish affairs— was Stanley, a man of great abilities and a fiery 
temper, who wished to accompany proposals of redress by strong 
measures for the coercion of those by whom the law was resisted* 
His policy was described as a ‘ quick alternation of kicks and kind- 
ness.’ On the other hand, O’Connell had begun to denounce the 
Union between Ireland and Great Britain and to ask for its repeal. 
In 1833 Stanley brought in a Bill for the trial of offenders in dis*, 
turbed districts by courts-martial. As soon as this had been passed 
Althorp brought in another Bill to reduce the number of Irish 
bishops from twenty-two to twelve, and to tax the Irish clergy and 
apply the proceeds to the extinction of Church-cess, a rate levied to 
keep the church buildings in good condition. This Bill too became 
law, but only after the Government had dropped what was called 
the Appropriation Clause, which was to enable the Government to 
apply to general purposes the revenue obtained by diminishing the 
number of the bishops. 

3. Abolition of Slavery. 1833.— Stanley had made so many 
enemies in Ireland that it was thought advisable to remove, him 
from his post. He became Colonial Secretary, and was at once 
confronted with the question of the abolition of slavery in British 
colonies. For some years Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, and ZacTTaiy 
Macaulay (the father of Macaulay the historian), had been pleading 
the cause of the slave. In the West Indies slaves were often sub- 
jected to brutal cruelty. To take a few instances : a ljtt],e slave-girl, 
having dropped some cream belonging to her mistress, was scolded 
by her mother, a slave-woman named America. The" master pf 
both of them had America flogged with no less than 17-5 lashes for 
remonstrating with her own daughter, holding that, as the child 
was hisjj. property, she ought only to have been scolded by himself 
or his wife. Three slave-women were flogged for crying when 
their brothers were flogged. Another woman, whose brother was 

1 the chief secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, but practically controlling 
him, as being responsible directly to Parliament, of which he is a member. 
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flogged for attending a dissenting chapel, was flogged merely for 
sighing. When Stanley came into office, new as he was to the 
derails of the subject, he mastered them in three weeks, and car- 
ried a Bill for the complete abolition of slavery, though leaving 
the former slaves apprentices to their late masters for twelve years. 
The purchase-money given by Great Britain to the slave-owners 
was 20,000,000/. The apprenticeship system was found unsatis- 
factory and was soon done away with. 

4. The First Factory Act. 1833. — The abolition of negro 
slavery was accompanied by an effort to Tighten the sorrows of 
factory children who were kept at work in unwholesome air often 
for thirteen hours a day. Lord Ashley, who afterwards became Earl 
of Shaftesbury, took up their cause, and carried a Bill limiting the 
hours of labour for children under thirteen years to eight hours 
a day, and for children between thirteen and eighteen to twelve 
(hours a day, though he would himself have preferred a stronger 
measure. This law was the beginning of a factory legislation 
which has done much to make England peaceable and contented. 

5. The New Poor Law. 1834.— The session of 1834 was 
occupied with a measure of a different kind. The Poor Law, as it 
existed, was a direct encouragement to thriftlessness. Relief was 
given to the poor at random, even when they were earning wages, 
so that employers of labour preferred to be served by paupers, be- 
cause part of the wages would then be paid out of the rates. The 

.more children a poor man had the more he received from the rates, 
and in this and in other ways labourers were taught that they would 
be better off by being dependent on the parish than by striving to 
make theifc own way in the World. The consequent increase of the 
rates^had become unbearable to those who had to pay them : in 
one parish, for instance, rates which had been less than ill. in 
1801 had risen to 367/. in 1832. By the new Poor Law, passed in 
1834, workhouses were built and no person was to receive relief 
who di$ nol consent to live in one of them. The object of this rule 
was that no one might claim to be supported by others who was 
capable of supporting himself, and residence in the workhouse, 
where work* would be required, was considered as the best test of 
real poverty, because it was thought that no one would consent to 
go in unless he was really distressed. Afterwards it was remem- 
bered that»in some cases, such as those of old people who could 
not work even if they had the will, no such test was required. The 
strict rule of t,he law was, therefore, subsequently relaxed, and out- 
door relief granted in certain cases. 
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6. Break-up of the Ministry. 1834. — The ministry had by this 
time lost much of its popularity. Every piece of successful legis- 
lation alienated some of its supporters, ancl the rapidity of *he 
changes effected lay the reformed Parliament frightened many easy- 
going people. Peel, too, who led the Conservatives in the House 
of Commons, was growing in favour by the ability, and still more by 
the moderation, which he displayed. The ministers, too, disagreed 
amongst themselves. An open rupture occurred when Lord John 
Russell declared for the right of Parliament to appropriate the 
misused revenues of the Irish Church to other purposes. “ Johnn)*,” 
wrote Stanley to Sir James Graham, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, “ has # upset the coach.” Stanley, Graham, and Lord Ripon 
— who had formerly been known as Lord Goderich (see p. 892) — 
resigned together. Further misunderstandings brought about the 
resignation of Grey, who had been an excellent Prime Minister as 
long as the Reform question was still unsettled, but who did no? 
possess the qualities needed in the head of a divided Cabinet. Pie 
was succeeded by Lord Melbourne, and Melbourne contrived to keep 
his followers together for a few months. In November, however, 
Lord Althorp, who was the leader of the House of Commons, 
became Earl Spencer by his father’s death, and it was therefore 
necessary to find a successor to hint. The king, who had long 
been, alienated from the Reformers, took advantage of the occasion 
to dismiss the ministry. It was the last time that a ministry 
was dismissed by a sovereign. 

7. Foreign Policy of the Reformers. 1830—1834. — Whilst the 
home policy of the Reform ministry had been weakened by 
divisions in the Cabinet, its foreign policy had been hurt lie strong 
hands of Lord Palmerston (see p. 901). In 1830 the revolutiqjj, at 
Paris had been followed by a revolution at Brussels, the object of 
which was not to procure internal reforms but to separate Belgium 
from the kingdom of the Netherlands, of which it had formed a 
part only since 1814 (see p. 873). Lord Palmerston’s policy was to 
forward the desire of the Belgians for independence' and at the 
same time to hinder any attempt on the part of France to annSx 
their territory. In this, with the assistance of Louis Philippe the 
new king of the French, he completely succeeded. In 1831 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, whose first wife had been the Princess 
Charlotte (see p. 88 j), was chosen by the Belgians as "their king, 
and married one of the daughters of Louis Philippe. Though the 
Dutch resisted for a time, they were compelled to relinquish their 
hold on any part of Belgium. A French army captured from them 
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the citadel of Antwerp and then retired to its own territory. The 
key-stone of Palmerston’s policy was an alliance— not too trustful 
— between the constitutional monarchies of England and F ranee, 
which was drawn the more tightly because the absolute govern- 
ment of Austria crushed all attempts at resistance in Italy, and the 
absolute government of Russia put down with great harshness an 
attempt made by Poland to assert her independence. To these 
two monarchies Prussia was a close ally, and Europe was thus 
divided into two camps, the absolute and the constitutional. 

8. Peel’s First Ministry. 1834 -1835. — Sir Robert Peel, having 
Ijeen appointed Prime Minister by the king, dissolved Parliament. 
In an address to the electors of Tamworth, the boropgh for which 
he stood, he threw off the doctrines of the old Tories, professing 
himself to be a moderate but conservative reformer. This ‘Tam- 
worth manifesto,’ as it was called, served his party in good stead. 
Che Conservatives gained seat after seat, and it is probable that, if 
the king had had a little more patience and had allowed the 
ministry to fall to pieces of itself instead of dismissing it, the Con- 
servatives would have been in a majority. As it was, though they 
had nearly half the House, they were still in a minority. When 
Parliament met, February 19, 1835, it had some difficulty in finding 
temporary accommodation, as the old Houses of Parliament, in 
which the struggles of nearly three centuries had been conducted, 
had been burnt to the ground in the preceding October. Peel was 
•outvoted from the beginning, but he insisted on bringing in his 

measures before he would retire, and, at all events, had the satis- 
faction of showing that he was capable of preparing good laws 
as well as<of giving good advice. The Liberals, however, were too 
angry to adopt even good laws when proposed by a minister who 
had risen to power by the use of the king’s prerogative. They 
entered into an agreement with O’Connell, known, from the place 
where its terms were settled, as the Lichfield House Compact, and, 
havmg»thuS secured, by the support of the Irish members, an un- 
divided majority, they insisted on the appropriation of the surplus 
revenues of the Irish Church to purposes of education. They 
carried a succession of votes on this subject, and, on April 8, 1835, 
Peel resigned. He left behind him a general impression that he 
was the first statesman in the country. 

9. Beginning of Melbourne’s Second Ministry. 1835—1837.— 
Melbourne again became Prime Minister, and Russell Home Secre- 
tary and leader of the House of Commons. The first great work 
of the new' ministry was the passing of a Municipal Corporations 
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Bill, providing that corporations should be elected by the ratepayers, 
instead of being self-chosen as they frequently were. The Tories 
in the House of Lords, where they had a large majority, trjed 
to introduce considerable alterations in it, but Peel threw them 
over and accepted the Bill with a few changes, so that it became 
law without further difficulty. Peel gained in credit by subordi- 
nating the interests of his party to those of the country, and the 
ministry consequently lost ground. Their weakness was exposed 
by the attitude which they were obliged to assume towards the 
Lords on another question. The Commons passed a Bill for 
placing Irish tithes upon the landlord instead of the tenant, adding 
the Appropriation Clause which they had formerly attempted 
to attach to the Bill for the reduction of the number of Bishops 
(see p. 910). The Lords threw out 
the clause, and the ministers then 
withdrew the Bill. Attempts mad# 
in later years to get the Bill passed 
with the clause equally failed, and at 
last, in 1838, ministers ignominiously 
dropped the clause, upon which 
they passed the Bill through both 
Houses. A Government with the 
House of Commons and the nation 
at its back can in modern times defy 
the House of Lords. Melbourne’s, 
Government tried to defy it with the 
support of the House of Commons 
but without the support of |he nation. 
Banner of the Royal Arms, as borne Consequently, though some useful 
measures were passed, the Lords were 
able, in the teeth of the Government, to reject anything they disliked. 

xo. Queen Victoria. 1837. — On June 20, 1837, William IV. 
died, and was succeeded by his niece the Princes* Victoria who 
was just over eighteen, the time of life at which heirs to the throne 
come of age. Her dignity and grace won her general popularity, 
and the ministry, which she was known to favour, regained some 
popularity and, after the new elections had been held in the autumn, 
it was, r as before, supported by a small majority in the House of 
Commons. *• 

11. Canada. 1837— 1841. --The state of Canada at this time 
caused great difficulties to the ministry. Upper, and Lower 
Canada were independent colonies, the population of the former 
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being almost entirely British, and the population of the latter being 
preponderantly French. In both there were loud complaints of the 
jobbery and misconduct of the Home Government, but the consti- 
tutional arrangements were such that in neither colony was the 
popularly elected Legislative Assembly able to influence the action 
of the colonial government, by which the Home Government was 
represented. The feeling in Lower Canada was particularly bitter, 
as the French, who were attached to their own ways, resented 
the pushing, self-satisfied behaviour of English settlers who came 
amongst them. The Colonial Secretary in England, Lord Glenelg, 
was not enough of a statesman to find a satisfactory remedy for r 
the grievances of the colonists, and in 1837 a rebellion burst out 
which was, indeed, suppressed, but which alarmed the Home 
Government sufficiently to induce it to send Lord Durham out 
as Commissioner, with full powers to arrange all difficulties, so 
far as he could do so in accordance with the law. Lord Durham 
was the ablest man of the Liberal party, but he had no tact, and 
was excessively self-willed. On his arrival in Canada in 1838, he 
transported to Bermuda eight persons connected with the rebellion, 
and ordered that fifteen persons who had left the colony should be 
put to death if they came back. As both these orders were illegal 
the Home Government recalled him, but they took his advice after, 
his return, and joined together the two colonies, at the same time 
altering the constitution so as to give control over the executive to 
the Legislative Assembly. The union between the colonies, which 
was intended to prevent the French of Lower Canada having 
entirely their own way in their own colony, Was proposed in 1839 
and finally proclaimed in 1841. The new arrangement^ gave satis- 
faction to both colonies for the time. 

12. Ireland. 1835 — 1841. — The condition of Ireland under the 
Melbourne Government was much improved, and its improvement 
was due to the ability and firmness of Thomas Drummond, the' 
Under-Secretary. Hitherto the Orangemen (see pr 834), including 
in their ranks many magistrates, had had it all their own way 
in the North, where Catholics, whom they chose to oppress, seldom 
met with justice. Drummond did his best to enforce the law 
equally in all parts of Ireland, not only between Protestant and 
CathQlic, but also between landlord and tenant. He thereby ex- 
asperated the landlords, whose ideas of right and r wrong had 
hitherto been entirely shared by the Government. On the other 
hand, he so thoroughly won for himself the goodwill of the Irish 
Catholics, that O’Connell laid aside for a time the cry for the re- 
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a lid even by murder. In a celebrated letter to the magistrates of 
Tipperary Srummpnd announced that ‘ Property has its duties as 
well as its rights,’ reminding them that in part, at least, the misery 
in Ireland had arisen from their unsympathetic treatment «f their 
tenants. The magistrates were so angry that they suppressed the 
letter for a time. In 1838 a Poor Law for Ireland was passed to 
enable some ^relief to be given to those who were in danger of 


THOMAS DRUMMOND 


peal of the Union which he had raised under Lord Grey’s ministry. 
One element of Irish discontent was beyond the power of any 
government wholly to remove. So rapid was the increase of the 
population as to bring with it great poverty, and some landlords, 
finding their rents unpaid, solved the difficulty by evicting the 
tenants who were unable or unwilling to pay. As there was no 
poor law in Ireland the evicted tenant had seldom anything but 
starvation before him, and he often revenged himself by outrages 
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starvation, and, in the same year, a Tithe Act became law without 
the Appropriation Clause, upon which the ministers had hitherto 
insisted (see p. 914), thus removing one of the chief causes of 
conflict in Ireland by enacting that tithes should be levied on *the 
landowner and not on the tenant, 

13. The Bedchamber Question. 1839. — Though Lord Mel- 
bourne’s government had addressed itself with ability to the 
solution of most of the questions of the day, it had no longer any 
popular sentiment behind it, and was obliged to submit without 
resistance to the mutilation or rejection of its measures by the 
House of Lords. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Spring Rice, 
who was a poor financier, had to announce, without venturing to 
provide a remedy, that the national expenditure was greater than 
the national income. The mere fact that the Government found 
itself baffled, weakened it both in Parliament and in the nation ; 
and accordingly, in 1839, the Government resigned. Though Peel, 
who was summoned to succeed Melbourne, had no difficulty 
in forming a ministry, lie was afraid of the influence which the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber exercised over the young queen, and 
asked that the sisters and wives of members of the late Govern- 
ment who held that post should be dismissed. The queen, being 
unwilling to part with her old friends, refused to dismiss them, and 
Peel then declined to form a ministry. Melbourne returned to r 
office hoping to be more popular than before, ‘as the sympathy of 
the country was on the side of the queen. 

14. Post Office Reform. 1839. — One piece of reform was only 
unwillingly accepted by the re-instated ministers. One day the 
poet Coleridge passed a cottage in the north of England as a post- 
man arrived with a letter. A girl came out, looked atfthe letter, 
and returned it to the postman. In those days the paymentefor 
postage was high, a shilling or two being an ordinary charge, the 
postage rising according to the distance. The receiver, not the r 
sender of the letter, had to pay for it. Coleridge felt compassion 
for the girl and paid for the letter. As soon as tlie postman was 
out of hearing the girl told him that she was sorry that he had given 
so much money for a letter which had nothing written inside *t. 
She then explained that her brother had gone to London and had 
promised that, as she was too poor to pay postage, he would, at 
stated intervals of time, address to her a blank sheet of paper, which 
she would have to return to the postman, but the sigfit of which 
would let her know that he was in good health. Coleridge told 
this story to Rowland Hill, an officer in the Post Office, who thought 
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it over and asked the Government to reduce the postage on letters 
between all places in Great Britain and Ireland to a penny. The 
change, he declared, would be a great boon to the poor, and also 
in time increase instead of diminishing the revenue of the Govern- 
ment, as the number of letters written would be enormously greater 
than it had been under the old system. As, in consequence of the 
large increase of letters carried, the postmen would no longer have 
time to collect the pennies from the receivers, it would be neces- 
sary to charge them upon the senders, and this, Rowland Hill 
thought, could be done most conveniently by making them buy- 
postage stamps, which had been before unknown. For some time 
the Post-Office officials and the ministers laughed at the scheme, 
but public opinion rose in its favour, and, in 1839, the adoption of 
the new system was ordered, though it did not come into complete 
force till 1840, up to which time there was a uniform charge of 
fourpence. The system of low payments and postage stamps has 
since been adopted by every country in the civilised world. <■ 

15. Education. 1833—1839. — At the time of the Reform Act 
general education was at a low ebb. In 1833 Parliament for the 
first time gave assistance to education by granting 20,00 ol. annually 
towards the building of school-houses. In 1839 this grant was in- 
creased to 30,000/., and its distribution was placed under the direc- 
tion of a Committee of the Privy Council, called the ‘ Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education,’ in whose hands the manage- 
ment of public instruction has rested ever since. The Committee 
was not to teach, but to see that, where public money was em-. 
ployed, the teaching was satisfactory. 

16. The Queen’s Marriage. 1840. — In 1840 the queen married 
her first cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburgy a map of varied 
learning and accomplishments. What was of more importance, he 
brought with him affectionate devotion to his young wife, together 
with a tact and refinement of mind which made him her wisest coun- 
sellor. Knowing many things about which Englishmen at that 
time cared little, he did much towards the development of culture 
and art in the country. 

1 7. Palmerston and Spain. 1833 — 1839. — The policy -*of 
friendship between England and France, which hack led to the 
establishment of Belgian independence (see p. 912), had been 
continued by Lord Palmerston during the early stages of the second 
Melbourne ministry. Ferdinand VII. of Spain had for some time 
before his death in 1833 hesitated whether he should declare as 
his successor his little daughter Isabella— who, according to old 
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‘ Spanish law, was capable of inheriting— or his brother, Don Carlos, 

who claimed in virtue of the so-called Salic law (see p. 232) in- 
| traduced by the Bourbons. On the side of Don Carlos were the 

1 priests, on the side of the child was her mother, and the dying 

| . man listened in the end to his wife rather than to the priests, 

r Isabella became queen, and her mother, Christina, regent. The 

Basque Provinces and the priests and absolutists all over Spain 
| took the side of Don Carlos, and a civil war marked by horrible 

cruelties on both sides was the result. As Don Carlos declared 
' himself an absolute king, Christina was obliged, in word at least, 

* „ to profess herself a constitutionalist. Louis Philippe and Pal- 

F raerston would not interfere directly, but they agreed to interfere 

indirectly on behalf of Christina and Isabella : Louis Philippe by 
■ cutting off the supplies from the Cavlists, Palmerston by allowing 

a British legion of 10,000 men to be enlfsted for service against 
• them. The legion fought well, but the Spanish Government did 

F rattle for it, and it was dissolved in 1838. The habit of interfering 

| in Spanish quarrels led to a habit of interfering in Spanish politics, 

and as France and England often took opposite sides in supporting 
or assailing Spanish ministries, there gradually sprang up an unfor- 
tunate coolness between the two. Ultimately, in 1839, the Carlists 
were overpowered, and there was no further question of foreign 
I interference. 

1 y'18. Palmerston and the Eastern Question. 1831 — 1839.— The 

] ; results of the interference of England in the East were more 

j Inomentous than the results of her interference in Spain. In 1831 

FT Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, sent Ibrahim (see p. 884) to 

attack the Pasha of Acre. Ibrahim, against whom the Sultan, 

1 Mahmoud, *sent a Turkish army in 1832, not only defeated the 

i Turks at Konieh, the ancient Iconium, but crossed the Taurus 
Mountains into Asia Minor and overthrew the last army which 

ii •* , the Sultan could muster. Mahmoud, knowing that Constantinople 

; itself was now at the mercy of the Egyptians, called on the Tzar, 

his old Smemy, for aid. Accordingly, in 1833, an arrangement was 
i m a.cj.j 3 at • Kutaya by which Mehemet Ali stopped hostilities on re- 

L ceivmg all s Syria and the province of Adana in addition to his 

own Pashalic. Later in the same year, in reward for Russia’s sup- 
port, the Sultan signed the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, by which 
he bound himself to the Tzar to close the Dardanelles to foreign 
war ships whenever the Tzar was at war. If this treaty took effect 
the Russians would be able to train their sailors unmolested in the 
Black Sea, whilst they would be able to send their fleet out through 
III. 3 o 
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the Dardanelles, and to bring it back to a place of safety whenever 
they pleased. Both England and France disliked this arrange- 
ment, but while Palmerston thought that the best remedy was the 
strengthening of the power of the Sultan, the French Govern- 
ment thought it better to strengthen Mehemet Ali, as being a more 
capable ruler than Mahmoud, In coming to this conclusion the 
French were no doubt influenced by the fact that Mehemet Ali 
employed many Frenchmen in his service. In 1839 the war between 
the Turks and the Egyptians broke out again, and neither England 
nor France could remain entirely unconcerned. 

19. Threatened Breach with France. 1839 — 1841,— -The war n 
was disastrous to the Turks. The army of the Sultan was routed 
at Nisib. -Sultan Mahmoud died before he heard the news, and 
was succeeded by his son, Abdul Medjid. The Turkish admiral 
at once sailed oft* with the fleet under his command, and handed 

it over at Alexandria to Mehemet Ali. Palmerston insisted that 
the Egyptians must he driven back, and in 1840, Russia, aban- 
doning the advantages she had gained by the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, joined England, Austria,, and Prussia in a quadruple 
Treaty, with the object of enforcing suitable terms on the belli- 
gerents. France, left out of the treaty, was deeply exasperated. 
There was wild talk of avenging Waterloo and reconquering the 
frontier of the Rhine. The French Prime Minister, Thiers, made'" 
every preparation for war. A British admiral, Sir Charles Napier, 
however, joined by an Austrian squadron, captured Acre, and 
Mehemet Ali abandoned Syria, receiving from the Sultan in re- 
turn the hereditary government of Egypt, which he had hitherto 
held only for his own lifetime. Louis Philippe dismissed Thiers, 
and placed in office Guizot, a sworn foe to revolutionary projects 
and revolutionary wars. In 1841 all the powers, including Russia, 
substituted for the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi an agi*eement by which ' 
the Dardanelles was closed against the war ships of all nations, 
unless the Sultan himself was at war. Time was thus allowed to the 
Turks to show whether they were capable, as Palmerston" thought 
they were, of reforming their own government. • 

20. Condition of the Poor. 1837 - 1841. — The Reform Act” of 
1832 had brought into power the middle classes, and had been 
followed by such legislation as was satisfactory to those classes. 
Little had been done for the artisans and the poor, and their 
condition was most deplorable. A succession of bad seasons 
raised the price of wheat from a little ever 39^. a quarter in 1835 to 
a little over 70 s. in 1839. Even if food had been cheap the masses 
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dwelling in great cities were exposed to misery against which the 
law afforded no protection. Crowded and dirty as many of the 
dwellings of the poor still are, their condition was far worse early 
in fhe reign of Victoria. In Manchester, for instance, one-tenth of 
the population lived in cellars. Each of these cellars was reached 
through a small area, to which steps descended from a court, 
often flooded with stagnating filth. A person standing in one of 
these areas would, according to the statement of a contemporary 
writer, ‘ have his head about one foot below the level of the street, 
and might, at the same time, without the least motion of his body, 
touch the window of the cellar and the damp, muddy wall right oppo- 
site. 5 The cellar itself was dark, filled with a horrible stench. Here 
a whole family lived in a single room, the children lying onthe ‘damp, 
nay, wet, brick floor through which the stagnant moisture ' oozed up. 
In Bethnal Green and other paxts of the east end of London things 
were quite as bad. Overcrowding added to the horrors of such a 
life. One small cellar, measuring four yards by five, contained two 
rooms and eight persons, sleeping four in a bed. In some parts of 
the country similar evils prevailed. In one parish in Dorset thirty- 
six persons dwelt, on an average, in each house. All modesty was 
at an end under these miserable conditions. In one case— and 
the case was common enough — a father and mother, with their 
married daughter and her husband, a baby, a boy of sixteen, and 
two girls, all slept in a single room. People living in such a way 
were sure to be ignorant and vicious. They were badly; paid, and 
even for their low wages were very much at the mercy of their 
employers. In spite of the law against ‘truck/ as it was called, 
employers often persisted in paying their men in goods charged 
above their* real prices instead of in money. In one instance a 
man* was obliged to fake a piece of cloth worth only 1 isl in payment 
of his wages of 3 5.^ 

* 21. The People’s Charter. 1837 — 1840. — Many remedies were 

proposed forrixqse evils, but the one which caught the imagination 
of the workmen themselves was the People’s Charter. The six 
points of tlie charter were (1) annual parliaments, (2) manhood 
suffrage, (3) yote by ballot, (4) equal electoral districts, (5) abolition 
of the property qualification for entering Parliament, and (6) pay- 
ment for members of the House of Commons. Those who sup- 
ported the charter thought that, as the acquisition of political 
power had enabled the middle classes to redress their grievances, 
the working class would in like way be able to redress theirs. They 
did not recognise the unfortunate truth that the working class 
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still needed the political education without which political power is 
dangerous even to those who exercise it. In 1839 large meetings 
were held in support of the charter, and at these threats of appealing 
to violence, if no gentler means availed, were freely used. In 1839 
a so-called s National Convention, 5 composed of delegates from the 
workers of the large towns and led by Feargus O’Connor, a news- 
paper owner, and Ernest Jones, a barrister, sent a monster petition 
to Parliament. Par-liament refused even to take it into considera- 
tion, and an increased bitterness of feeling was the result. A riot 
occurred at Birmingham : houses and shops were sacked, as if 
Birmingham had been a town taken by storm. The Government * 
repressed these acts of violence by the operation of the ordinary law, 
without having recourse to those exceptional measures on which 
Sidmouth had fallen back thirty years before (see p. 880). The last 
deed of violence was an armed attack on Newport in Monmouth- 
shire. Soldiers, brought to defend the place, fired upon the mob, 
and killed and wounded many. In 1840 the ringleaders were tried 
and condemned to death, though the Government commuted the 
sentence into transportation for life. 

22. The Anti-Corn-Law League. 1838—1840 — The middle 
classes were not likely to be tolerant of violence and disorder, but 
there was one point on which, their interests coincided with those, 
of the working then. The high price of com not only caused 
sufferings amongst the poor, but also injured trade. This high 
price was to a great extent owing to the Com Law, which had 
been amended from time to time since it was passed in 1815 (see 
p. 875), and which continued to make corn dear by imposing heavy 
duties on imported com whenever there was a good harvest in 
England, with the view of protecting the agriculturists against 
low prices. In 1838 an Anti-Corn- Law League was formed at 
Manchester in which the leading men were Richard Cobden, 
a master of clear and popular reasoning, whose knowledge off 
facts relating to the question was exhaustive, a»d John Bright, 
whose simple diction and stirring eloquence appealed to the 
feelings and the morality of his audience. In 1839 Charles 
Villiers, who took the lead of the Corn Law repealers in the 
House of Commons, was beaten by 342 votes to 195, but he had 
amongst his supporters Russell, Palmerston, and most of the 
prominent members of the Government. It was evident, however, 
that some time must elapse before a change so great could be 
accomplished, as the proposal was offensive to the agriculturists, 
who formed the main strength of the Conservative* party. More- 
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over, the proposal to put an end to the Corn Law had still to make 
its way, by dint of argument, with the trading and working classes 
who were interested in its abolition. 

*23. The Fall of the Melbourne Ministry. 1841. — The middle 
classes had grievances of their own against the ministry. They 
disliked financial disorder as well as physical violence, and, though 
the ministry had put down the latter, they had encouraged the 
former. Every year showed a deficit, and whilst the produce of 
the taxes was falling, the expenditure was increasing. In 1841 
the ministry made an heroic effort to deal with the mischief by a 
movement in the direction of freedom of trade, proposing that 
there should be a fixed 8.?. duty on every quarter of imported corn, 
whatever its price in England might be, in the place t>f* the sliding- 
scale varying with the price which had been adopted in 1822. Peel 
opposed them on the ground that they had shown themselves too in- 
competent as financiers to be entrusted with the working of so large 
a scheme. The ministry was defeated in the House of Commons, 
and, after a dissolution, a new House was returned in which the 
Conservatives were in a majority of ninety-one. The discredited 
Melbourne ministry resigned, and Peel had no difficulty in forming 
a new ministry. There was no longer any difficulty about the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. Now that the queen was married and 
in full enjoyment of the society of a husband whom she loved and 
trusted, she no longer objected to abandon the company of the 
Whig ladies whom, in 1839, she had refused to dismiss.' 


1 Genealogy of the principal descendants of Queen Victoria : — 
Victoria = Albert of Saxe Coburg-Gotha 
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CHAPTER LVIII 
FREE TRADE. 1841—1852 

LEADING DATES 
Peel’s second Ministry . 

Peel’s first Free-trade Budget . 

Peel’s second Free-trade Budget . 

Repeal of the Corn Law .... 

The Russell Ministry 
European Revolutions 
The first Derby Ministry ... 

1. Peel’s New Ministry. 1841. — In his new ministry Peel found 
roomnot only.for leading Conservatives, but also for Stanley, Graham, 
and Ripen, who had left the Whigs in 1834, and had since then votejl 
with the Conservatives. Stanley— now Lord Stanley — and Graham 
were amongst the ablest of the ministers who formed the Cabinet ; 
though the help of a young minister, Gladstone, who was not a 
member of the Cabinet, was especially valuable on account of his 
grasp of economical truths, and of the clearness with which his 
opinions were set forth. 

2. Peel’s First Free-trade Budget. 1842. — Peel’s first great 

Budget was that of 184 2. He put an end to the deficit by carrying 
a measure re-imposing, for three years, an income-tax similar to 
that which Pitt had imposed to carry' on the great war with France. 
He justified his action on the plea that it was necessary, in the first 
place, to stop the constantly recurring deficit ; and, in jhe second 
place, to effect financial reforms which would enlarge the resources 
of the government. He consequently lowered many duties the n?ain 
object of which had been the protection of home manufactures or 
agriculture. So far as the com duties were concerned, he modified 
the sliding scale, but refused to effect any distinct rpdqction. The 
advocates of free-trade thought he had done too little, and those 
of protection thought he had done too much. ' 

3. Returning Prosperity. 1843-1844. — During the next two 
years, 1843 and 1844, Peel’s budgets were not remarkable, as he 
did not wish to take any further step of importance till he had had 
time to watch the result of the budget of 1843. The ^experience 
gained at the end of three years was in every way favourable, as it 
showed that manufactures really flourished more now that they had 
to face competition than they had done in its absence. No doubt 
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the return of jlrosperity was partly owing to the good harvests which 
followed Peel’s accession to power, but it was also in a great 
measure owing to his policy. 

% 4. Mines and Factories. 1842— -1847.— -It would be of little 
worth to encourage manufactures, if those by whose labour they 
were produced were to be a miserable, vicious, and stunted popu- 
lation. In 1842, a commission, appointed to examine into the con- 
dition of mines, reported that women and even young children were 
forced to drag heavy trucks underground, sometimes for twelve 
hours a day. Lord Ashley, foremost in every good work, and who 
had already alleviated the lot of factory children (see p. 91 1), induced 
Parliament to pass a bill which was not all that he wished, but which 
enacted that no woman or child under ten should be employed under 
ground, and that no child between ten and thirteen should be em- 
ployed for more than three days a week. In 1844, Graham passed 
^an Act prohibiting the employment of children under nine in cotton 
and silk mills ; but it was not till 1847 that, after a long struggle con- 
ducted by Lord Ashley, an Act was passed prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women and children in all factories for more than ten hours 
a day. The arguments employed in favour of confining these re- 
strictions to women and children were that they could not take care 
of themselves as well as men, and also that injuries done by over- 
work to the health of mothers and of young people, seriously affect 
the health and strength of future generations. 

5. Aberdeen’s Foreign Policy. 1841— 1846.— The fall of the 
Melbourne ministry had been caused nearly as much by its foreign 
as by its domestic policy. Though Lord Palmerston had suc- 
ceeded in getting his way in the East without bringing on a war 
with France (see p. 922), sober people were afraid lest he might 
so<?ner or later provoke war by his violent self-assertion. Peel’s 
foreign minister, the Earl of Aberdeen, was always ready to give up 
something in order to secure the blessing of peace. In 1842 he 
put an end,tOsa long dispute with the United States about the 
frontier between the English colonies and the State of Maine on 
tha-eastern side of America ; and in 1846 he put an end to another 
dispute about the frontier of Oregon on the western side. With 
France, where Guizot was now Prime Minister, his relations were 
excessively cordial, and a close understanding grew up between 
the two goi'eminents, assuring the maintenance of European peace. 
The entente cordiale , as it was called, was ratified in 1843 by a 
visit of Queen Victoria to Louis Philippe, at Eu, and by a return 
visit paid by Louis Philippe to the Queen at Windsor in 1844. 
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These friendly relations enabled Aberdeen and Guizot to settle 
amicably a dispute arising out of the conduct of an English Consul 
at Tahiti, which might very easily have led to war. 

6. Peel and O’Connell. 1843. — Each successive ministry was 

confronted with the problem of Irish government, and soon after 
Peel came into office the cry for the Repeal of the Union, which 
had died away during the Melbourne government, was once more 
loudly raised. In 1843, O’Connell, instigated by younger men, such 
as Thomas Davis and Gavan Duffy, pushed the movement on, and 
predicted that Repeal would be carried before the year was over. 
He summoned a monster meeting at Clontarf, but before the ap- 
pointed day the government prohibited the meeting and poured 
troops into' Ireland to enforce the prohibition. O’Connell shrank 
from causing useless bloodshed, and advised his followers to keep 
away from the place of gathering. Though no attempt was made 
to hold the meeting, O’Connell was charged with sedition and com 
spiracy. Being convicted by a jury from which all Roman Catholics 
were excluded, he was sentenced to a yeaPs imprisonment and a 
heavy fine. There were, however, technical errors in the proceed- 
ings, and the judgment was reversed in his favour by the House of 
Lords, or rather by the five lawyers who had seats in the House of 
Lords, and who alone decided legal appeals in the name of that 
House. Partly in consequence of the hopelessness of resisting the 
government, partly in consequence of the satisfaction felt in Ireland 
at the reversal of the judgment against O’Connell, the demand for^ 
Repeal once more died away, and the Irish leader, whose health 
was breaking, retired from public life, living quietly till his death 
at Genoa in 1847. f 

7. Peel’s Irish Policy. 1843 — 1845. — The main source of mis- 
chief in Ireland was to be found in the relations between landlord 
and tenant. Evictions on the one hand were answered by murder 
and outrage on the other. To check the latter Peel in 1843 passed 
an amended Arms Act, forbidding the possession of arms except 
by special license, whilst, to check the former, he issued, in 1844, 
a commission, of which the Earl of Devon was chairman,’ to inquire 
into the grievances of Irish tenants. In 1845 he raised, amidst a 
storm of obloquy from many English Protestants, the government 
grant to the College of Maynooth, in which Roman Catholics were 
educated for the priesthood, from 9,000/. to 26,000/., and established 
three Queen’s Colleges to give unsectarian education to the laity. In 
1845 the Devon Commission reported that in the three provinces 
of Leinster, Munster, and Connaught the landlords were in most 
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cases unable tf> make improvements on their land because the 
law prevented them from borrowing money on the security of their 
estates ; and that they frequently let their lands to middlemen, who 
let it out again to tenants at will. Improvements, if made at all, 
were usually made by the tenant at will, though he was liable to 
be turned out of his holding without any compensation for what 
he had done to increase the value of the estate. The con- 
sequence was that the tenant rarely made any improvement at 
all, and that, when he did, he frequently either had his holding- 
taken from him, or had his rent raised in consequence of his own 
^ improvements. In Ulster, on the other hand, there had grown 
up a custom of tenant right, and when a tenant left he received 
compensation for his improvements from the incoming tenant who 
took his place. In 1845 the government, finding that Ulster was 
peaceful whilst the other provinces were not, came to the conclusion 
tjiat the Ulster tenant-right made the difference between them, and 
brought in a bill securing a limited amount of compensation to 
those tenants who made improvements duly certified to be of value. 
The House of Lords, however, refused to pass it, and for many 
years no further effort was made to improve the condition of the 
Irish tenant. 

, 8. Peel’s Second Free-trade Budget. 1845.— Peel was more 

successful in dealing with England. When in 1845 the three years 
for which the income-tax had been granted came to an end, Peel, 
instead of remitting it, obtained leave from Parliament to continue 
it for three more years ; though, as a matter of fact, it was subse- 
quently re-iinposed and is still levied to this day. Peel, having 
received a |urplus, employed it to sweep away a vast number of 
duties upon imports which weighed upon trade, and to lower other 
duties which he did not sweep away; whilst at the same time he 
put an entire end to all duties on exports. The country gentlemen 

’who formed the large majority of Peel’s supporters took alarm at 
a proposal made by him to remove the duties on lard and hides, 
on th£ ground that if this were done foreigners would, in regard to 
the«»two articles, be enabled to compete with English produce, 

9. Pedf and Disraeli. 1845.— The country gentlemen could 
grumble, but they were no match for Peel in debate ; and they 
were therefore in a mood to transfer their allegiance to any man 
capable of heading an opposition in Parliament to the statesman 
whom they had hitherto followed. Such a spokesman they found 
in a young mepiber, Benjamin Disraeli, who, after attempting to 
enter Parliament as a Radical, had been elected as a Conservative. 
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His change of opinion was greater in appearance than in reality, 
as his principal motive, both as a Radical and as a Conservative, 
was hostility to the tendencies of the middle classes which he held 
to be embodied in the Whigs. He now discovered that the same 
tendencies were also embodied in Peel. Disraeli, indeed, never 
grasped the meaning of those doctrines of political economy which 
were in favour with tire Whigs, and were growing in favour with 
Peel, and being moreover a man of great ambition, he seized the 
occasion to place himself at the head of the malcontent Conserva- 
tives, with the less difficulty because, in g'iving expression to their 
ignorance, he did not fling away any settled conviction of his own. c 
He was the more angry with Peel because Peel had refused him 
office. Filing- upon Peel’s weak point, his want of originality, he 
declared that the Prime Minister, having caught the Whigs bathing, 
had walked away with their clothes, and that under him a Con- 
servative government was ‘ an organised hypocrisy.’ r 

io. Spread of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 1845 — In the mean- 
while, the Anti-Corn-Law League was growing in influence. The 
oratory of Bright and the close reasoning of Cobden were telling 
even on the agricultural population. The small farmers and the 
labourers were suffering whilst the manufacturers were flourishing. 
Peel, indeed, was a free-trader on principle. He believed tliat^ 
legislation ought to make goods cheap for the sake of consumers 
rather than dear for the sake of producers, and at this time he 
even believed that the nation would be wealthier if corn fell in 
price by being freely imported than if its price was raised by the 
imposition of duties. He still held, however, that it was the duty 
of Parliament to keep up the price of corn, not for tljp benefit of 
the existing generation, but as an insurance for future generations. 
If Great Britain came to depend for a great part of her food supply 
upon foreign countries, an enemy in time of war would have little 
difficulty in starving out the country by cutting off its supply of foreign 1 " 
food. The only answer to this was, that the starvation which Peel 
dreaded in the future was existing in the present. It was easy to 
say that the corn laws encouraged the production of food at-imne 
to support the population. As a plain matter of fact, tke population 
had increased so rapidly that starvation was permanently estab- 
lished. in the country. c I be protected,’ said an agricultural 
labourer at a meeting of the League, f and I be starving.’ If any- 
thing occurred to bring home to Peel the existence of this perma- 
nent starvation, he would become a free-trader in pom as well as 
in manufactures. 
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11. The I fish Famine. 1845. — The conviction which Peel 
needed came from Ireland. The population was 8,000,000, and 
half of this number subsisted on potatoes alone. In the summer 
0^845, a potato disease, previously unknown, swept over both 
islands. Potato plants, green and flourishing at night, were in 
the morning a blackened and fetid mass of corruption. A mis- 
fortune which, in England and Scotland was a mere inconvenience, 
caused abject misery in Ireland. 

12. The Abolition of the Corn Law. 1845 — 1846. — Peel saw 
that if the starving millions were to be fed, com must be cheapened 

■* as much as possible, and that the only way of cheapening it was to 
takeoff the duty. In October he asked the Cabinet to support 
him in taking off the duty. The majority in it had 'minds less 
flexible than his own, and its decision was postponed. In 
November, Russell, now the leader of the Liberals, wrote what was 
Ignown as ‘ the Edinburgh letter’ to his constituents, declaring for 
the complete abolition of the Corn Law. Peel again attempted to 
induce the Cabinet to follow him, but the Cabinet again refused, 
and on December 5 he resigned office, Russell, however, was 
unable to form a ministry, and on December 20 Peel returned to 
office pledged to repeal the Corn Law. Lord Stanley now resigned, 
^and became the acknowledged head of the Protectionists, who 
resolved to oppose Peel’s forthcoming measure. On the other 
hand, Russell gave assurances that he and the Whigs would 
loyally support it. Accordingly* when Parliament met in January 
184(5, Peel proposed to bring in a Bill for the abolition of the Corn 
Law, though three years were to pass before the abolition would 
be quite complete. On June 25, the Bill, having previously passed 
the Commons, passed the Loi-ds, and an end was at last put to 
the Tong-continued attempt to raise by artificial means the price of 
bread. 

* 13. The Close of Peel’s Ministry. 1846. — Peel had done what 

he could to mitigate the distress in Ireland. He sent Indian corn 
thereto* be sold cheaply, and he ordered the establishment of 
puhlie works to give means of subsistence to the starving popula- 
tion. The dd antagonism between landlord and tenant, however, 
had not ceased, and evicted tenants and those who sympathised 
with them still had recourse to outrages and murder.. Peel 
brought in a Bill for the protection of life in Ireland. Russell and 
the Liberals disliked it because it was too stringent. The Protec- 
tionists in the House of Commons, led nominally by Lord George 
Bentinck and really by Disraeli, were glad of any opportunity to 
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defeat Peel, and on June 25, the day on which the Corn Bill passed 
the Lords, the Irish Bill was thrown out by the Commons. On 
the 27th Peel resigned office. 

14. The Russell Ministry. 1846— 1847.— Lord John Russell 
had no difficulty this time in forming a ministry, and though his 
followers were in a minority in the House of Commons, he was sure 
of the support of Peel and of the Peelites, as those Conservatives 
were called who had voted with their leader for the abolition of 



the Corn Law. Russell had in 1846 to face a state of tilings in 
Ireland even more deplorable than that which had* cornjagjjed 
his predecessor in 1845 to abandon Protection. In 1846, the failure 
of the potato crop was even more complete than it had been in 
1845, and at the same time it was found that the system of public 
works established by Peel had led to gross abuses. Thousands of 
men who applied to mend the roads made them worse instead of 
better, whilst they neglected opportunities of working for private 
persons, because the public authorities exacted less work and gave 
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higher pay thin the private employer. Russell did what was 
possible to check these abuses, and in the session of 1847 he 
passed a Bill for enabling the guardians to give outdoor relief, which 
the^ had been forbidden to do by the Act which in 1838 established 
a Poor Law (see p. 917). Such a change in the law was imperatively 
demanded, as in the existing poor-houses there was only room For 
three out of every hundred starving persons. 

15. Irish Emigration. 1847. — No poor law, however, could do 
more than mitigate the consequences of famine, especially as the 
slow forms of parliamentary procedure delayed the remedy, and as 

* those who had to administer the new law were interested rather 
in keeping rates down than in saving life. The misery was too 
wide-spread to be much allayed by any remedy, and -such English 
charity as was added to the relief provided by law was almost as in- 
effectual. Thousands perished by. starvation, and many thousands 
more emigrated to America, many of them perishing on board 
ship from disease engendered in bodies enfeebled by previous 
want of nourishment. Those who reached America preserved and 
handed down to their children a hatred of the English name and 
government, to which they attributed their sufferings. By starva- 
tion and emigration the population of Ireland fell from 8,000,000 
to 5,000,000. 

16. Landlord and Tenant in Ireland. 1847.— Russell was 
statesman enough to perceive that the legal relations between 
landlord and tenant needed alteration, if the deep-seated causes 
bf ‘Irish misery were to be removed. Many of the landlords 
were hopelessly in debt. Out of a gross rental of 17,000,000/. 
9,000,000/. was mortgaged, and the remaining 8,000,000/. was in- 
sufficient tS provide for the support of the stai'ving poor and to 
me»t the expenses of the landlords. Impoverished landlords were 
consequently tempted to bear hardly on their tenants. Improve- 

, ments in the English sense were few, but it often happened that 
a poor tenant on a wild hillside would erect a fence or clear off 
the stories from his rough farm, thus making it more productive than 
before. In too many cases the landlord, or more often the land- 
lords ag£jit when the landlord was an absentee, pounced down on 
the struggling improver, and either forced him to pay a higher rent, 
or evicted him in order to replace him by someone who offered more. 
The evicted tenant not unfrequently revenged himself by murder- 
ing the landlord or his agent, or else the new tenant who bad 
ousted him from his holding. 

17. The Encumbered Estates Act. 1848. — Russell proposed 


to meet the evil by a double remedy. On the one band he brought 
in a Bill which became law in 1848 as the Encumbered Estates 
Act, for the sale of deeply mortgaged estates to solvent purchasers, 
in the hope that the new landlords might be sufficiently wen off 
to treat their tenants with consideration. At the same time he 
proposed another measure to compel landlords to compensate their 
evicted tenants for improvements which the tenants had themselves 
made, and he would gladly have supported a further measure 
which he did not venture even to introduce, forbidding the eviction 
of any tenant who had held land exceeding a quarter of an acre 
for more than five years, without compensation for the loss of his * 
tenure. English opinion, however, prevented even the Bill for 
compensatkn? for actual improvements from becoming law ; on the 
other hand, the Bill for buying out the owners of encumbered 
estates was readily passed, and was also accompanied by a Coercion 
Act, milder, indeed, than that which had been proposed by Peel 
(see p.931). The Encumbered Estates Act standing alone was a 
curse rather than a blessing, as many of the indebted landowners 
had been easy-going, whereas many of the new landowners, having- 
paid down ready money, thought themselves justified in applying 
purely commercial principles to their relations with the tenants, and 
exacted from them every penny that could be wrung from men ^ 
who had no protection for the results of their own industry upon 
the soil. Those who suffered smarted from a sense of wrong, 
which in 1848 became stronger and more likely to lead to acts of 
violence, because in that year the course of affairs in Europe 
gave superabundant examples of successful resistance to govern- 
ments. 

18. European Revolution. 1848. — The year 1848 was a year of 
European revolution. France expelled Louis Philippe, and estab- 
lished a second republic, based on universal suffrage. In Italy, 
not only were constitutional reforms forced on the governments, - 
but Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, led an armed, attack on the 
Austrian power in Lombardy and Venice, by which the despotism 
of the petty sovereigns of Italy had been bolstered up. In' Gerr qj jr i y. 
a parliament met at Frankfurt to devise some scheme* fe* uniting 
in closer bonds the loose confederation which had been established 
in 1815 (see p. 873), whilst revolutions at Berlin and Vienna led to 
the adoption of a constitutional system in Prussia aijd Austria. 
The demand for constitutional government was everywhere put 
forth. In France it was associated with socialism ; and an attempt 
was made to set up national workshops in which 'every artisan 
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might find work| In that country, however, there was no aggressive 
spirit as in 1792, and no attempt was made to change the frontiers 
of the State. In central Europe and in Italy, on the other hand, 
dissatisfaction with existing frontiers was the prominent feature. 
The peoples were there eager to see real nations, of which the 
component parts were bound together by the tie of common 
attachment, taking the place of artificial states the creations of past 
wars and treaties. Hence the populations of the Italian States drew 
together in a desire for the expulsion of the Austrians, and the 
populations of the Gennan states drew together in a desire to 
^give a common government to the German nation. In the hetero- 
geneous Austrian empire, however, the idea of nationality acted 
as a dissolvent Austrians, Hungarians, and Slavs, who together 
formed the vast majority of the population, had no love for each 
other, and before the end of the year Austria and Hungary were 
at open war. 

* 19. Renewed Trouble in Ireland. 1848. — In Ireland, a number 
of young men imagined that they could play the part in which 
O’Connell had failed, and raise up armed resistance against 
England. One of these, Smith O’Brien, tried to put in practice 
their teaching by attacking a police station, but he was easily 
captured, and no attempt was made to follow his example. 

■* 20. The Chartists on Kennington Common. 1848. —In England 

the Chartists thought the time had come to gain, that supremacy for 
the mass of the nation which had been gained in France. Their 
leader, Feargus O’Connor, a half-mad member of Parliament, called 
on enormous numbers of them to meet on April 10 on Kennington 
Common, 1 and to cany to the House of Commons a monster petition 
for the Charter, said to be signed by 5,700,000 persons. The 
government declared the design to be illegal, as crowds are for- 
bidden by law to present petitions, and called on all who would, to 
serve as special constables-— that is to say, to act as policemen for 
the day. No less than 200,000 enrolled themselves, whereas, when 
the appointed ddy came, no more than 25,000 persons assembled on 
Kennington. Common , many of whom were not Chartists. Those who 
wercThartists formed a procession intending to cross Westminster 
Bridge. The* Duke of Wellington had posted soldiers in the houses 
on the Middlesex side of the bridge, to be used in case of necessity, 
but he left the special constables to stop the procession. Thia they 
did without tlifficulty. There was, however, no attempt to stop the 
presentation of the petition, which was carried in a cab to the 
* 1 Now Kennington Park. 
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House of Commons, and found to bear 2,000 signatures. Many 
columns of these were, however, in the same handwriting, and 
some who actually signed it, wrote the names of celebrated 
persons, such as Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington, 
instead of their own. Others called themselves Pugnose, Wooden- 
legs, Bread-and-cheese, and so forth. For all this there was a 
large number of Chartists in England ; but, on the other hand, there 
was a still larger number of persons who were resolved that, what- 
ever changes might be made in the constitution, they should not 
be brought about by the exertion of physical force. 

21. European reaction, 1848—1849. — The attempt to change' 
existing European order failed as completely on the Continent 
as it did 'in England. In December, 1848, the French nation 
elected Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, a nephew of the first Napoleon, 
as President for ten years, on the expectation that he would give 
to the country a quiet and orderly government. Charles Albert, 
king of Sardinia, taking up arms to drive the Austrians out of Italy, 
was defeated by them at Custozza in 1848, and at Novara in 1849. 
After these successive failures he was forced to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Victor Emmanuel II., who maintained constitutional 
government in his own kingdom of Sardinia, whilst the Austrians 
regained Lombardy and Venetia, and restored the absolute govern- 
ments in the other Italian states, except in the Papal dominions,’ * 
where a French army restored the absolute government of the 
Pope. In Germany the Frankfurt parliament tried to erect a con- 
stitutional empire, and was dissolved by force. In Prussia, -the 
King, Frederick William IV,, got the better of the revolution, 
though he established a Parliament which, for the present at least, 
he was able to control. In the Austrian Empire the foar between 
Austria and Hungary was brought to an end by the intervention 
of a Russian army in favour of Austria, and the constitution of 
Hungary was abolished. By the end of 1848 reaction prevailed, 
over the whole Continent. 

22. The Decline of the Russell Ministry. 1848 — £851. — In 
England the ministry was supported, not merely as the 'representa- 
tive of order against turbulence, but also as the representative of 
free-trade against protection. In 1849 the Navigation Act (see pp. 
5^5, 589) was repealed, and foreign shipping admitted to compete 
with English. Yet the government only maintained itself by de- 
pending on the votes of the Peelites, and in 1850 Peel unfortu- 
nately died in consequence of a fall from his horse. Later in the 
year the Pope appointed Roman Catholic bishops to English sees, 
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and an excited public opinion saw in this an attack on the Queen’s 
authority. In 1851 Russell introduced an Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, 
declaring' all acts done by the Roman Catholic bishops, and all deeds 
bestowing property to them under the new titles, to be null and 
void. This Bill alienated the Peelites and advanced Liberals like 
Bright and Cobden. In February the ministry resisted a proposal 
to lower the county franchise, and resigned. Lord Stanley, how- 
ever, declined to form a ministry', and Russell and his followers 
returned to office. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was passed in a 


The Britannia Tubular Railway Bridge over the Menat Strait: designed by 
Robert Stephenson, opened in 1850. 

modified form, but it was never in a single instance put in execu- 
tion and was ultimately repealed. 

23, The Great Exhibition. 1851. — In 1851 people thought less 
of politics tl?aif of the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park, where the 
produce of .the world was to be seen in the enormous glass house 
knowffit as the Crystal Palace — afterwards removed to Penge Hill. 
The Exhlfntton was a useful undertaking suggested by Prince Albert, 
and it served its purpose in teaching English manufacturers that 
they might improve their own work by studying the work of 
‘•foreigners. -Many people thought that crowds of revolutionists, who 
would come under pretence of seeing the exhibition, would set 
London on fire. Others thought that the nations of Europe would 
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be so knit together by commercial interests that there would be no 
more wars. 

24. The End of the Russell Ministry. 1851—1852. — On December 
2, 1851, Louis Napoleon dissolved the Assembly, put most ot 'the 
leading French politicians in prison, and marched soldiers into the 
streets of Paris to shoot all who resisted him. He then asked the 
French people to name him President for ten years, with institutions 
which made him practically, the master of the State. The French 
people, frightened at anarchy, gave him what he asked. In Eng- 
land, Lord Palmerston not only approved of the proceeding, but 
expressed his approval to the French ambassador, though the'' 
Cabinet was for absolute neutrality j whereupon he was dismissed 
from office! Early in 1852 he took his revenge by declaring against 
the ministry on a detail in a militia bill. The ministers, finding 
themselves in a minority, resigned office. 

25. The First Derby Ministry. 1852.— Lord Stanley, who h^d 
recently become Earl of Derby by his father’s death, now formed 
a ministry out of the Protectionist party, and declared that the 
question whether free-trade or protection should prevail was one 
to be settled by a new parliament to be elected in the summer 
of 1852. The real master of the government was Disraeli, who 
had succeeded to the nominal as well as to the actual leadership, 
of his party in the House of Commons upon the death of Lord 
George Bentinck in 1848, and who now became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Disraeli knew well that the feeling of the country was 
in favour of free-trade, and he astonished his colleagues and sup- 
porters by declaring his admiration of its blessings. The elections, 
when they took place, left the government in a minority. On the 
meeting of the new Parliament, the first question neeefing solution 
was whether the dissensions between Russell and Palmerston, '“’and 
between the Whigs and Peelites, could be made up so as to form 
a united opposition, and the second, whether the government could- 
contrive to renounce Protection without complete do$s of dignity. 
The Duke of Wellington had died before Parliament me?, and his 
death served to remind people how he had again and againJitban- 
doned political positions with credit, by stating with peyfbet frank- 
ness that his opinions were unchanged, but that circumstances 
made it no longer possible or desirable to give effect to them. 

26. The Burial of Protection. 1852.— Soon after the meeting of- 
Parliament, Villiers, the old champion of free trade (see p. 924), 
brought forward a resolution, declaring the repeal of the Com Laws 
to have been ‘wise, just, and beneficial.’ Those who had once 
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been ProtectioJists, shrank from condemning so distinctly a policy 
which they had formerly defended ; but when Palmerston came 
to fiheir help by proposing in a less offensive form a resolution 
winch meant much the same as that of Villiers, he was supported 
by the greater number of them, and his motion was carried with 
only fifty- three dissentients. Disraeli then brought forward an in- 
genious budget, which was rejected by the House, upon which 
the Derby ministry resigned. If Disraeli had not succeeded in 
maintaining his party in power, at least he had freed it from the 
unpopular burden of attachment to protection, and bad made it 
* capable of rising to power in the future. Before he left office Louis 
Napoleon became, by a popular vote, Napoleon II L Emperor of 
the French. 


CHAPTER LIX 

THE CRIMEAN WAR AND THE INDIAN MUTINY. 1852—-1858 
LEADING DATES 


The Aberdeen Ministry 1852 

War between Russia and Turkey 1853 

France and England at War with Russia .... 1854 

Battle of the Alma Sept. 30, 1854 

Battle of Inkerman . Nov. 5, 1854 

* Capture of Sebastopol . . . Sept. 8, 185s 

Peace of Paris March 30, 1857 

Outbreak of the Sepoy Mutiny at Meerut . . May xo, 1857 

Capture of Delhi . . . . . . . Sept. 14-20, 1857 

Relief%f Lucknow by Havelock and Outram . Sept. 25, 1857 
m End of the Indian Mutiny . . • X858 


I. Expectation of Peace. 1852.— -Since the accession to power 
’Of Lord Grey’s ministry in 1830, the opinions of Bentham (see 
p. 890) had griped the upper hand, and the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number had become the inspiring thought of states- 
men, ^Free trade was regarded, not merely as desirable because it 
averted stfRwati on, but as uniting nations together in commercial 
bonds. Nothing was more common in 1851 and 1852 than to heat 
sensible men predict that the era of wars was past, and that 
-nations trafficking with one another would have no motive for 
engaging in strife. The fierce passions evoked by the struggles 
for nationality in 1848 were forgotten, and a time of peace and 
prosperity regarded as permanently established. 
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2 . Church Movements. 1827— 1853.— There hSd, indeed, been 
signs that it was impossible to bring all men to forsake the pursuit 
of ideal truth. In 1827 Keble published the first edition op he 
Christian Year , and in the following years a body of writer's at 
Oxford, of whom the most prominent were Newman and Pusey, 
did their best to inspire the rising generation with the belief that 
the Church of England had a life of its own independent of the 
State or of Society, and that its true doctrines were those which 
had been taught in the earlier centuries of the Church’s existence. 
Their teaching was not unlike that of Laud (seep. 520), though 
without Laud’s leaning upon the State, and with a reverence for r 
the great mediaeval ecclesiastics and their teaching which Laud 
had not possessed. In Scotland, reaction against State inter- 
ference took another turn. Large numbers of the Scottish clergy 
and people objected to the system by which lay patrons had in 
their hands the appointment of ministers to Church livings, ami 
in 1843 no less than 474 ministers threw up their livings and, 
followed by numerous congregations, formed the Free Church 
of Scotland. Different as were the movements in the two countries, 
they had this in common, that they regarded religion as some- 
thing more than the creature of law and Parliament. 

3. Growth of Science. 1830— -1859. — Other men sought theip 
ideals in science, and though scientific men did not meddle with 
politics, their work was not only productive of an increase of 
material comfort, but also permeated the minds of unscientific 
persons with a belief in natural law and order, which steadied 
them when they came to deal with the complex facts of human 
life. The rapid growth of railways, especially aftpr 1844, the 
introduction of the electric telegraph in 1837, and other practical 
results of scientific discovery, prepared the way for a favourable re- 
ception of doctrines such as those announced in Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology, the first edition of which was published in 1830, where the 
formation of the earth’s surface was traced to a series of gradual 
changes similar to those in action at the present day. "Darwin's 
Origin of Species, in which the multiplicity of living "fornifcavere 
accounted for by permanent natural causes, did not appCSr till 1859. 

4. Dickens, Thackeray, and Macaulay. 1837—1848. —The feel- 
ings and opinions of the age were, as is usually the case, reflected in 
its literature. Dickens, whose first considerable work, The Pickwick ~ 
Papers , appeared in 1837, painted humorously the lives of the 
middle classes, which had obtained political power through the 
Reform Act of 1832; and Thackeray, whose Vanity Fair was 
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published in 1I48, lashed the vices of great and wealthy sinners, 
principally of those who had held a high place in the society of 
the preceding generations, though he delighted in painting the 
genHeness and self-denial of men, and still more of women of a 
lower station. For him the halo of glory with which Scott had 
crowned the past had disappeared. Amongst the historians of this 
period, by far the greatest is Macaulay, whose history of England 
began to appear in 1848, the year in which Vanity Fair was 
published. In him was to be found a massive common-sense in 
applying the political judgments of the day to the events of past 
1*. times, combined with an inability to grasp sympathetically 
the opinions of those who had struggled against the social and 
political movements out of which the life of the nineteenth century 
had been developed. As for the future, Macaulay had no such 
dissatisfaction with life around him as to crave for further organic 
change. Piecemeal reforms he welcomed gladly, but he had no 
wish to alter the political basis of society. The Reform Act of 
1832 gave him all that he desired. 

5. Grote, Mill, and Carlyle. 1833—1856.— There were not 
wanting writers who saw the weak points of that rule of the middle 
classes which seemed so excellent to Macaulay. Grote’s History 
of Greece^ which was published at intervals from 1845 to 1856, was 
In reality a panegyric on the democracy of Athens and, by impli- 
cation, a pleading in favour of democracy in England. Mill, 
whose System of Logic appeared in 1843, expounded the utilitarian 
philosophy of Bentham, accompanying his scientific teaching with 
the expression of hopefulness in the growth of democracy as likely 
to lead to better government. The man, however, whose teaching 
did most t<? rouse the age to a sense of the insufficiency of its 
work was Thomas Carlyle, whose Sartor Resartus began to appear 
in 1833, and who detested alike the middle-class Parliamentary 
government dear to Macaulay, and the democratic government 
dear to Grote quid Mill. He was the prophet of duty. Each 
individu£fl was to set himself resolutely to despise the conventions 
of the^vorld, and to conform to the utmost of his power to the 
divine la$£> yf the world. Those who did this most completely 
were heroes, to whom and not to Parliamentary majorities or 
scientific deductions, reverence and obedience were due. , The 
negative part of Carlyle’s teaching — its condemnation of democracy 
and science— -made no impression. The positive part fixed itself 
upon the mind of the young, thousands of whom learnt from it to 
follow the call of duty, and to obey her behests. 
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6. Tennyson. 1849. The best poetry of the time reflected in 
a milder way the teaching of Carlyle. Tennyson, whose most 
thoughtful work, In Memoriam, appeared in 1849, is filled with a 
seSfce of the pre-eminence of duty, combined with a reverent 
religious feeling and a respect for the teaching of science which 
was then bursting on the world. The opening lines of In Memoriam 
give the key-note of the teaching of a master who held out the 
hand to Carlyle on the one hand, and to Keble and Newman on 
the other. 

Strong Son of God, immortal love 
, Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The holiest, highest manhood, thou ; 

Our wills are ours, we know not how, 

■ * Otir wills are ours, to make them thine. 

7. Turner. 1775—1851 — The pursuit of the knowledge of the 
secret processes and the open manifestations of nature, which 
placed its stamp upon the science and the literature of the time, 
made itself also visible in its art. No man ever revealed in land- 
scape-painting the infinity of the natural world and the subtleness 

’of its gradations, as did Turner in the days of his strength, before 
his eyes fixed on the glory of the atmosphere and the sky lost 
perception of the beauty of the earth. 

’8. The beginning of the Aberdeen Ministry. 1852— 1854.— The 
Derby Ministry was followed by a coalition ministry of Liberals 
and Peelites under the Earl of Aberdeen. At first it seemed as 
if Parliament was about to settle down to a series of internal 
reforms. In 1853, Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
produced a budget which proved generally acceptable, and Russell 
, promised a new Reform Bill which was actually brought forward in 
1854, though by that time circumstances having become adverse 
to its consideration caused its prompt withdrawal. 

9'; The -Eastern Question. 1850 —1853. — For some time there 
had beqjj(*a diplomatic struggle between France and Russia for 
the possession of certain holy places in Palestine by the clergy of 
their respective churches, and though in 1852 the Sultan proposed 
compromise, neither party was satisfied. In the- J a e gha ni j i u-oif 
1853, the Tzar Nicholas , spoke. lo_Sir Hamilton Seymo ur . of .‘ the 
Turk ’ as a sick man, and proposed that if he died, that is to say, if 
t he Turkish gbwer fell to pieces, England should take Crete and 
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Egypt, and that the Sultan’s European provinces shi uld be formed 
into independent states, of course under Russian protection. 
There can be no doubt that the Christians under the Sultan were 
misgoverned, and that the Tzar, like every Russian, hondSt?y 
sympathised with them, especially as they belonged to the 
Orthodox Church— commonly known as the Greek Church— 
which was his own. It was, however, also true that every Tzar 
wished to extend his dominions southward, and that his sym- 
pathies undoubtedly tended in the same direction as his ambition. 

In England the sympathies were ignored, whilst the ambition was 
clearly pei-ceived, and the British ministers refused to agree to i* 
Nicholas’s proposal. Nicholas then sent Prince Menschikoff as 
ambassador* to Constantinople to demand that the protection of 
the Sultan’s Christian subjects should be given over to himself, and 
when this was refused, occupied the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia with his troops ; upon which a British fleet was moved 
up to the entrance of the Dardanelles. 

10. War between Russia and Turkey. 1853—1854. — To avert 
an outbreak of war the four great Powers, Austria, France, Great 
Britain, and Prussia, in what is usually called the Vienna note, em- 
bodied a proposal, which, if adopted by the Sultan, would convey 
his promise to the Tzar to protect the Christians of the Greek 
Church as his predecessors had promised to do in older treaties 
with the Tzars, and to extend to the Greek Christians all advan- 
tages granted to other Christians. With this note the Tzar was 
contented, but the Sultan urged on by the imperious Sir Stratford 
Canning, the British ambassador at Constantinople, refused to ac- 
cept it without alteration, and on the Tzar insisting on its accept- 
ance as it stood declared war upon him. In the autumr? the Turks 
crossed the Danube and defeated some Russian troops, on wloich 
the Russian, fleet sallied forth from Sebastopol, the great Russian 
fortified harbour in the Crimea, and on November 30 destroyed the v 
Turkish fleet at Sinope. In England strong indignation was felt ; 

. England and France bound themselves closely together, aifd, refus- 
ing to be held back by Austria and Prussia, entered upon warVith 
Russia in March 1854. In May. the Russians laid sieg^ 4%Silistria 
on the south bank of the Danube. The siege however ended in 
failure, and, as a British and French army arrived at Varna, a 
seaport' on the Black Sea, south of the mouth of the Danube, and «», 
as the Austrians insisted on the Russians evacuating Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the Russian army drew back to its own territory, 
and abandoned any further attempt to enforce its claiifis by invasion. 

it. Resolution of the Allies. 1854. — Two courses were now 
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open to the Aljjes. They might knit themselves again to Austria 
and Prussia and substitute a European protection of the Christians 
under the Sultan for a merely Russian protection, without driving 
KS?$sia to a prolongation of the war ; or else, breaking loose from 
their alliance with Austria and Prussia (neither of which was in- 
clined to drive matters to extremities), they might seek to destroy 
the Russian Black Sea fleet and the fortifications of Sebastopol, in 
order to take from Russia the power of again threatening the Turks. 
Public opinion in England was defiantly set upon the latter course. 
There was exasperation against the ambition of Russia and a de- 
„ termination that the work should be thoroughly done. To the 
support of this passionate desire to carry on the war to its end, 
came a misconception of the nature of the Turkish’ Government 
In reality the Turk was, as Nicholas had said, a sick man, and as 
he would become weaker every year, it was impossible to provide 
for his guarding his own even if Sebastopol were destroyed. In 
’England the Government of the Sultan was regarded as well- 
intentioned and perfectly capable of holding its own, if the 
existing danger could be removed. This view of the case was 
strongly supported by Palmerston, who, though he was no longer 
foreign minister, brought his strong will to bear on the resolutions 
of the ministry. England and France resolved on transporting their 
’armies from Varna to the Crimea. The English force was com- 
manded by Lord Raglan, and the F rench by Marshal St. Arnaud. 

12. Alma and Sebastopol. 1854. — On September 14, the two 
armies, numbering together with a body of Turkish soldiers about 
6 1 ,000 men, landed to the south of Eupatoria. They marched south- 
wards and found the Russian army drawn up on high ground 
beyond th® river Alma. There was not much skill shown by the 
ge»erals on either side, but the Allies had the better weapons, and 
the dogged persistence of the British contributed much to the 
success of the Allies. The Russians were defeated, and the Allies 
wheeled round the harbour of Sebastopol and established them 
selves mi tfie plateau to the south of the town. There was inside 
the "place »a vast store of guns and of everything needed for the 
defenc e^ a nd what was more, a man of genius, General Todleben, to 
improve the fortifications and direct the movements of the garrison. 
He closed the harbour against the Allied fleets by sinking ships at 
the mouth, and he brought up guns and raised earthworks to 
resist the' impending attack on the land side. On October 17, 
the Allies opened a tremendous fire. The British batteries de- 
stroyed the guns opposed to them, and the place might perhaps 
have Ijeen taken by assault if the French had done as well. The 
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French, however, who were now under the comma; sd of Marshal 
Canrobert— -St. Amaud having died after the battle of the Alma — 
made their magazines of gunpowder too near the surface of the 
ground, and when one of them exploded, their efforts were rendered 
useless. The attack had to be postponed for an indefinite time. 

13. Balaclava and Inkerman. 1854.-— The stores and provisions 
for the British army were landed at the little port of Balaclava. 
On October 25, a Russian army pushed forward to cut- off 
communication between this port and the British force before 
Sebastopol. A charge by the Brigade of Heavy Cavalry drove 
back a huge mass of Russian horsemen. Lord Cardigan, who 
commanded the Brigade of Light Cavalry, received an order vaguely 
worded to .retake some guns which had been captured by the 
Russians. The order was misunderstood, and the Light Brigade, 
knowing that it was riding to its destruction, but refusing to set an 
example of disobedience, charged not in the direction of the guns, 
which they were unable to see, but into the very centre of the 
Russian army. The ranks of the English cavalry were mown down 
and but few escaped alive. * It is magnificent,’ said a French 
general, ‘ but it is not war.’ On November 5, the battle of Inkerman 
was fought, in which the scanty British drove back thick columns 
of Russians. If the Russians had prevailed, both the Allied armies 
would have been destroyed. As it was the British held out against 
fearful odds, till the French came to their help, and forced the 
Russians to retreat. 

14. Winter in the Crimea. 1854 — 1855.— Winter was now upon 
the armies. It had been supposed at home that their task would 
be accompli shed before the fine weather ended, and no adequate 
provision for a winter season had been made. A storm swept 
over the Black Sea and wrecked vessels laden with stores. The 
soldiers had only tents to keep off the rain and bitter cold, and 
fell ill by hundreds. The horses, which should have brought stores 
from Balaclava, died, and it was useless to replace them, because, 
though large numbers of horses were obtainable, forage Kad not 
been sent from home to keep them alive. What provision's reached 
the camp had to be carried by the men, and the mei^-w-se worn 
out by having to spend long hours in guarding the trenches and to 
fetch provisions as well. Besides, the English Government, having 
had no 'experience of war, committed many blunders in their ar- 
rangements for the supply of the army. The French were better 
off, because Kamiesch Bay, where their provisions were landed, was 
nearer their camp than Balaclava was to the camp of the British. 
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15. The Hospital at Scutari. 1855. — The sick were carried to 
a hospital at Scutari near Constantinople, but when they arrived 
there were no nurses to attend on them, and large numbers died. 
A?u 5 r a while Miss Florence Nightingale was sent out with other 
ladies to nurse the sick. It was the first time that women had 
been employed as nurses in war. Miss Nightingale soon reduced 
the disorder into order, made the place clean, and saw that the 
sufferers -were skilfully tended. Good nursing at once told on 
the health of the men, and valuable lives were spared in conse- 
quence of the gentle help received. 
a 16. The Palmerston Ministry. 1855. —At home Englishmen 

looked on the misery in the Crimea with growing anger. They 
thought that some one was to blame, and as soon as 'Parliament 
met, the Government was forced to resign. Lord Palmerston 
became Prime Minister. It was known that his whole heart was 
in the war, and that he was a man of strong common sense and 
resolute character. Matters in the Crimea began to improve, 
principally because by that time English officials had begun, after 
numerous failures, to understand their duties. 

17. The Fall of Sebastopol and the End of the War. 
1855 — 1856. — During the summer the siege of Sebastopol was 
pushed on. The British army was in 
good condition. The French troops were, 
however, more numerous, and occupied 
the positions from which the town could 
be* most easily attacked. They had, too, 
a new commander, Marshal Pelissier, who 
was more strong-willed than Canrobert 
had been.^ The King of Sardinia, Victor 
Emmanuel, joined the Allies, and in the 
battle of Trakir 1 his troops took part with 
» the French in driving back a fresh Russian 
onslaught. ^AQer various attempts a final 
attack ?>n Sebastopol was made on Sep- 
tember S. ‘ The English failed to capture 
the KetflP* ,which was opposed to them, 
but the French stormed the Malakhoff 
Tower, and the whole of the fortification 
untenable.^ The Tzar Nicholas had died in the spring, and his 
successor, Alexander II., was now ready to make peace. The 



were thereby rendered 


i Trakir is the Russian word for an inn. 
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Russian losses had been enormous, not merely fin Sebastopol 
itself, but over the whole of the empire. There was scarcely a 
railway in Russia then, and hundreds of thousands of men had 
perished of fatigue in the long and exhausting marches. ^In 
March 1856 peace was made. The fortifications of Sebastopol 
were destroyed, and Russia promised not to have a fleet in the 
Black Sea or to re-fortify the town. The Russians abode by these 
terms as long as they were obliged to do so, and no longer. It 
was, however, long enough to give the Turks time to improve and 
strengthen their government if they had been capable of carrying 
out reforms of any kind. 

18. India after Wellesley’s Recall. 1805— 1823.— British hos- 

tility to Russia had arisen chiefly from fear lest she should, by 
gaining possession of Constantinople, cut oft” the passage to India. 
Alarm on this score had not been of recent growth. Partly in 
consequence of a desire to win the attachment of the natives o£ 
India as a security against foreign aggression, successive governors- 
general had, since Wellesley left India in 1805 (see p. 859), devoted 
themselves to improve the condition of the people, and had for 
some time abstained from war as much as possible. Their reluc- 
tance to appeal to arms had, however, encouraged bands of 
plunderers known as Pindarrees, supported by the Mahratta chiefs 
whose power Wellesley had curtailed, but who still retained their 
independence. In 1817 the Marquis of Hastings, at that time 
governor-general, began the third Mahratta War (see pp. 804, 859). 
The Peishwah (see p. 802) abdicated in favour of the British, and 
the other Mahratta chiefs were reduced to a condition of 
dependency, and gave no more shelter to robbers. Hastings 
completed Wellesley's work, by making the power of* the East 
India Company absolutely predominant, and, after 1823, when fie 
left India, there were, indeed, wars occasionally on a small scale, 
but for some years the chief feature of Indian history, was its 
peaceful progress. r r 

19. The North-Western Frontier. 1806—1835.— The sfippres- 
sion of internal disorder did not relieve the Government of Iaadia 
from anxiety lest increasing prosperity within shcyifcsr. tempt 
invaders from without. Secured on the north by the lofty wall 
of the Himalayas, India, until the arrival of the British by sea, had 
always Been invaded by enemies pouring across its north-western 
frontier from the passes of the highlands of Afghanistan ; and it was 
from the same quarter that danger was now feared. For some 
time, indeed, a sufficient bulwark had been erected by the estab- 
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lishment in tK| Punjab— the land of the five rivers— of the Sikhs, a 
warlike people with a special religion, neither Mahomedan nor 
Hindoo. The Sikhs were strongly organised for military purposes 
un-Ser a capable ruler, Runjeet Singh, who had entered in 1806 
into a treaty with the British which to the end of his life he 
faithfully observed. Under him the Sikhs covered the British 
territory from an attack through Afghanistan, much in the same 
way that in the time of Warren Hastings the Nawab of Oude had 
covered it against the attacks of the Mahrattas (see p. S02). 

20. Russia and Afghanistan. 1835 — 1838. — In 1835, when 

England and Russia were striving for the mastery at Constanti- 
nople (see p. 921), the two countries were necessarily thrown into 
opposition in Asia. In 1837 the Shah of Persia, who was under 
Russian influence, laid siege to Herat, on the eastern border 
of his own country. As Herat was on the road to India, Lord 
Auckland, the governor-general, took alarm, and, even before 
the siege was actually begun, sent an agent, Alexander Burnes, 
to Cabul to win over Dost Mahommed, the ruler of Afghanistan, 
to enter into an alliance with England against Persia, the ally 
of Russia. Burnes, knowing that soft words would not suffice 
to gain the heart of Dost Mahommed, offered him British aid in 
^ his own quarrels. Auckland, however, refused to carry out the 
engagement made by Burnes, on which Dost Mahommed, taking 
offence, allied himself with Russia. In 1838, Auckland sent an 
expedition to dethrone Dost Mahommed, and to replace him 
by Shah Soojah, an Afghan prince who had been living in exile in 
India. Before the expedition started the siege of Herat had been 
raised by the Persians, and there was, therefore, no longer any 
real excuse for an attack on the fierce and warlike Afghans. 

* 21. The Invasion of Afghanistan. 1839 — 1842. — Nevertheless 
the British army entered Afghanistan in 1839, and, reaching Cabul 
in safety, placed Shah Soojah on the throne. In 1840, Dost 
Mahommed ^mowing that he could not carry on a successful 
resistance in the field, surrendered himself as a prisoner. So 
peaceful Was the outlook that Sir William Macnaghten, who had 
;charg%rwf,the political arrangements at Cabul, fancied that all 
danger was at an end. Suddenly, however, an insurrection broke 
out, and some of the British officers, amongst whom was Burnes, 
were murdered. Though the British were taken by surprise, they 
had still soldiers enough to attack the Afghans with every prospect 
of success, but General Elphinstone, who was in command, refused 
to run the risk. On this the Afghans became still more daring'. 
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and, as food was growing short in the British 5 cantonments, 
Macnaghten and Elphinstone offered to surrender the forts of 
Cabul to the enemy on condition of being supplied with provisions. 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mahommed, invited Macnaghten' to 
a conference and shot him dead with his own hand. The British 
officers then entered on a treaty with the murderer, who engaged 
to protect their army, if it would immediately return to India. 

22 . The Retreat from Cabul. 1842.— The retreat began on 
January 6, 1842. Snow and ice lay thickly on the passes over the 
lofty mountain ranges, which had to be climbed before the plains 
of India were reached. Akbar Khan did what he could to protect f 
the retreating regiments, but he could not restrain his followers. 
Crowds of Afghans stationed themselves on the rocks which rose 
above the track, and shot down the fugitives. With the retreating 
soldiers were English ladies, some of them with children to care 
for. To save them from certain death they were surrendered to- 
Akbar Khan, who promised to treat them kindly, and who, to his 
credit, kept his word. After five days’ march, out of 14,500 men who 
left Cabul, no more than 4,000 remained alive. Each day the 
butchery was renewed. On the morning of the eighth day only 
sixty-five were left, and this scanty remnant of a mighty host 
struggled on to reach Jellalabad in which there was a British , 
garrison. Of these, sixty-four were slain on the way ; alter 
which the Afghans, believing that all their enemies had perished, 
returned in triumph. One Englishman, however, Dr. Brydon, who 
had lagged behind because both he and the pony on which he 
rode were too exhausted to keep up with the march, escaped their 
notice. Fainting and scarcely able to speak, he at las £ stumbled 
into Jellalabad, and told the tale of the great disaster. 

23. Pollock’s March to Cabul. 1842. — Jellalabad held Sut 

against all the Afghans who could be brought against it. Then 
General Pollock was sent to retrieve the honour of the British ' 
arms. He occupied Cabul, but he had to replace Do,st Mahommed 
on the throne, and to content himself with recovering the r British 
captives. " *. 

24 . Conquest of Sindh. 1842. — Lord EllenborougU, «?rho had 
succeeded Auckland as governor- general, coveted Sindh, because 
he wished to control the lower course of the Indus. He brought 
accusations of treacheiy against the Ameers who ruled it, some of 
which appear to have been based on forged letters. He then sent 
against the Ameers Sir Charles Napier, who, fighting against 
tremendous odds, defeated them at Meanee. Sindh was annexed, 
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and its inhabitants, being far better governed than before, rapidly 
became prosperous and contented. 

25. The First Sikh War. 1845 — 1846. -Runjeet Singh (see 
PA&9)> ‘ the lion of the Punjab, 5 as he was called, died in 1839. 
His succession was disputed, and the Government really fell into 
the hands of the Sikh army, which raised to power one competitor 
after another amidst scenes of bloodshed. The governor-general, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, himself a soldier, had succeeded Ellen- 
borough in 1843. He was anxious to keep the peace, but the 
mutinous Sikh army was under no restraint, and on December n, 

* 1845, it crossed the Sutlej and poured into British territory. Never 
had a British army in India met antagonists so formidable. Yet 
in two fierce battles, at Ferozeshah and Moodkee,” the invaders 
were repulsed by Sir Hugh Gough, the commander-in-chief. The 
Sikhs, however, were not disheartened. In January 1846, they 
were again defeated by Sir Harry Smith at Aliwal, and finally on 
February 8, their entrenched camp at Sobraon, on the Sutlej, 
though defended by more powerful artillery than could be brought 
against them, was stormed by Gough. After these defeats, the 
Sikhs submitted, yielding the territory between the Sutlej and the 
Beas. 

26. The Second Sikh War. 1848— 1849.— In 1848 there was a 
'second Sikh war. On January 13, 1849, Gough — now Lord Gough 

— met with a check at Chillianwalla, and Sir Charles Napier was 
sent out to succeed him as commander-in-chief. Before Napier 
arrived, Gough gained a decisive victory at Gujerat. On this the 
whole of the Punjab was annexed. Chiefly under the firm and 
kindly management of two brothers, Henry and John Lawrence, 
the Punjab was reduced to order and contentment, and the very 
Sibh soldiers who had been the most dangerous antagonists of 
the British Government were converted into its most unwavering 
, supporters. 

27. Lord Dalhousie’s Administration. 1848—1856. — When the 
second vSikli war was being fought, Lord Dalhousie was the 
governor-general, and he continued to rule India for eight years, 
from f^to 1856. He was impressed with the advantages which 
would accrue to the native population by being brought under 
British rule, and he annexed one territory after another. In his 

^ time the Punjab, Sattara, Nagpoor, Lower Burmah, and finally 
Oude, were brought directly under British authority either by 
conquest or by the dethronement of the native princes. Lord 
Dalhousie’s intentions were undoubtedly good, but he irritated an 
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influential class of natives by his entire disregard if their feelings 
and prejudices. Especially was this the case when, as happened 
at Sattara, territory was seized, on the ground that the native 
ruler, being childless, was without an heir. The Hindoos, likfTthe 
old Romans, regard an adopted son and a real son as standing on 
exactly the same footing, and as in the case of the old Romans, 
this idea was based on the religious belief that the father needed 
a son to perform certain sacrifices for his benefit after death. When, 
therefore, Lord Dalhousie refused to acknowledge the adopted son 
of the Rajah of Sattara as his successor, he was guilty, in Hindoo 
opinion, of an unjust and irreligious act. Moreover, Lord Dal- r 
housie alienated, especially in Oude and the North-West Provinces, 
an influential class of native gentlemen because the officials 
supported by him took every opportunity of depriving them of 
certain rights which they claimed over the land, and which they 
had long; exercised. Though this was done with the , benevolent 
intention of sweeping away all middle-men standing between the 
officers of the Government and the cultivators, whom they wished 
to shield from wrong, the result was none the less deplorable, 

28. The Sepoy Army. 1856—1857. — In 1856, Lord Canning, a 
son of the Prime Minister George Canning, became governor- 
general. By that time some of the dispossessed princes and most 
of the offended native gentlemen had formed a conspiracy against 
the British Government, which they held to have been unjust 
towards them and which in some cases had really been so. The 
conspirators aimed at securing the support of the Bengal Sepoy army, 
which had also been alarmed by certain acts in which the Govern- 
ment had not shown itself sufficiently careful of their feelings and 
prejudices. Most of the Sepoys were Hindoos, and till Hindoos 
are divided into castes, and believe that the man who losesHiis 
caste is not only disgraced in the present life but suffers misery 
after death. This loss of caste is not the penalty for moral faults, - 
but for purely bodily actions, such as eating out of jjie^same vessel 
as one of a lower caste. Caste, too, is lost by eating any pffl't of the 
sacred animal the cow, and, as a new rifle had been lately served 
out, the conspirators easily frightened the mass of the3*¥^>ys into 
the belief that the cartridges for this rifle were greased with 
cow’s fat. When, therefore, they bit the new cartridges, as soldiers 
then had to do, before loading, their lips would touch, the cow’s 
grease and they would at once lose caste. It was said that the 
object of the Government was to render the men miserable by 
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depriving themtof the shelter of their own religion in order to drive 
them to the adoption of Christianity in despair. 

^29. The Outbreak of the Mutiny. 1857.— In the spring of 1857 
then? were attempts to mutiny near Calcutta, but the actual outbreak 
occurred at Meerut near Delhi. There the native regiments first 
massacred their English officers and such other Englishmen as 
they met with, and then marched to Delhi, where they proclaimed 
the descendant of the Great Mogul (see p. 801), who was living 
there as a British pensioner, Emperor of India. Canning did 
what he could by sending for British troops from other parts of 
'’India, and also for a considerable force which happened to be at 
sea on its way to take part in a war which had broken out with 
China. His position was, however, exceedingly precarious till 
further reinforcements could be brought from England. His best 
helper was Sir John Lawrence, who had governed the recently 
annexed Punjab with such ability and justice that the Sikh war- 
riors, so lately the fierce enemies of the British, were ready to 
fight in their behalf. As the Sikhs did not profess the Hindoo 
religion, there was, in their case, no difficulty about caste. With 
their aid Lawrence disarmed the Sepoys in the Punjab, and sent 
all the troops he could spare to besiege Delhi. Delhi, however, 
■\yas a strong place and, as the besiegers were few, months elapsed 
before it could be taken. 

30. Cawnpore. 1857.— The mutiny spread to Lucknow, the 
capital of Oude, where the few Englishmen in the place were 
driven into the Residency with Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir John’s 
brother, at their head, to hold out, if they could, till help arrived. 
At Cawnpor^, not far off, were about five hundred British women 
and children, and less than five hundred British men were besieged 
by ofte Nana Sahib, who hated the English on account of wrongs 
which he conceived himself to have suffered at their hands. After 
they had endured terrible hardships, Nana Sahib offered to allow 
the garrison io depart in safety. The offer was accepted and the 
weary, detenders made their way to the boats waiting for them on 
the river, where they were shot down from the bank. Some of the 
women affSPohildren were kept alive for a few days, but in the end 
all were massacred, and their bodies flung into a well. Only four 
of the defenders of Cawnpore escaped to tell the miserable t^le. 

3r. The .Recovery of Delhi and the Relief of Lucknow. 1857. 
The mutiny, widely spread as it was, was confined to the Bengal 
Presidency. In Lucknow, though Sir Henry Lawrence had been 
slain, the garrison held out in the Residency. At last Havelock, 
in. * 3 Q 
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a brave, pious officer, who prayed and taught his 'hen to pray as 
the Puritan soldiers had prayed in Cromwell’s time, brought a 
small band through every obstacle to its relief. Before he reached 
the place Sir James Outram joined him, authorised by the^Go- 
vernment to take the command out of his hands. Outram, how- 
ever, honourably refused to take from Havelock the credit of the 
achievement. ‘ To you,’ wrote Outram to Havelock, ‘ shall be 
left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you, placing my military 
service at your disposal, should you please, and serving under you 
as a volunteer.’ Thus supported, Havelock relieved Lucknow on r 
September 25, but he had not men enough to drive off the be- 
siegers permanently, and Outram, who, after the city had been 
entered, took the command, had to wait for relief in turn. Delhi 
had already been taken by storm on September 19. 

32. The End of the Mutiny. 1857 — 1838. —Soon after tl>e 

relief of Lucknow Sir Colin Campbell, who afterwards became 
Lord Clyde, arrived with reinforcements from England, and finally 
suppressed the mutiny. In 1858 Parliament put an end to the 
authority of the East India Company (see p. 808). Thenceforth 
the Governor-General was . brought directly under the Queen, 
acting through a British Secretary of State for India responsibly 
to Parliament. There was also to be an Indian Council in Eng- 
land composed of persons familiar with Indian affairs, in order 
that the Secretary of State might have the advice of experienced 
persons. On assuming full authority, the Queen issued a proclama- 
tion to the peoples and princes of India. To the people she 
promised complete toleration in religion, and admission to office 
of qualified persons. To the princes she promised scrupulous 
respect for their rights and dignities. To all she declared" her 
intention of respecting their rights and customs. It is in this 
last respect especially that the proclamation laid down the lines onr 
which administration of India will always have tompve if it is to 
be successful: Englishmen cannot but perceive that many things 
are done by the natives of India which are in their nature hurtful, 
unjust, or even cruel, and they are naturally impatie*if®V? remove 
evils that are very evident to them. The lesson necessary for them 
to learn is the one which Walpole taught their own ancestors, that 
it is better to leave evils untouched for a while than* to risk the'— 
overthrow of a system of government which, on the whole, works 
beneficently. It is one thing to endeavour to leajff the people of 
India forward to a better life, another thing to drag them forward 
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and thereby til provoke a general exasperation which would lessen 
the chances of improvement m the future, and might possibly 
S^veep the reforming government itself away. 
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I. Fall of the First Palmerston Ministry. 1857— 1858.— When 
the Mutiny was crushed the Palmerston ministry no longer existed. 
Palmerston’s readiness to enforce his will on foreign nations had 
led him in 1857 to provoke a war with China which the majority 
of the Hoi^se of Commons condemned as unjustifiable. He dis- 
solved Parliament and appealed to the fighting instincts of the 
nation, and, though not only Cobden and Bright, but Gladstone, 
joined the Conservatives against him, he obtained a sweeping' 
'’majority in the new Parliament. Curiously enough, he was turned 
out of office^ ir? 1858, by this very same Parliament, on a charge of 
truckling to the French Emperor. Explosive bombs, wherewith to 
murder Napoleon III., were manufactured in England, and plans 
for usiffiftnem against him were laid on English soil. The at tempt 
was made by an Italian, Orsini, and upon its failure the French 
Government and people called upon the English Govemnfent to 
■prevent such designs in future. Palmerston brought in a Conspiracy- 
to-Murder Bill, the object of which was to punish those who con- 
trived the assassination of foreign princes on English soil. This 
measure, desirable as it was, was unpopular in England, because 
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some Frenchmen talked abusively of Englishmen a* protectors of 
murderers, and even called on the Emperor to invade England. 
Parliament refused to be bullied even into doing a good thing, and, 
the Bill being rejected, the Palmerston ministry resigned. 

2. The Second Derby Ministry and the Beginning of the Second 
Palmerston Ministry. 1858- -1859.— Lord Derby became Prime 
Minister a second time, and in 1859 Disraeli, who was again 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House of Commons, 
brought in a Reform Bill which was rejected by the House, of 
Commons. A new ministry was formed which, like Lord Aber- 
deen's in 1852, comprised Whigs and Peelites. Palmerston was 
Prime Minister, Russell Foreign Secretary, and Gladstone Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

3. Italian War of Liberation. 1859. — In 1859, the year in which 
the second Palmerston ministry took office, a great war broke out 
in Italy. Italians could have no freedom in their own states a?' 
long as Austria held Lombardy and Venetia, because Austrian 
armies were always ready to help any Italian prince in maintaining 
despotism. In the kingdom of Sardinia alone, Victor Emmanuel 
persisted in maintaining a constitutional government in defiance 
of Austria, and thereby, and by his ingrained honesty of nature, 
attracted the reverence of all Italians who longed to expel the«- 
Austrians and gain political freedom. It was evident that all Italy 
must be governed despotically or constitutionally, and that consti- 
tutional government could not be maintained even in the kingdom 
of Sardinia unless Austria was driven back, whilst despotic govern- 
ment could not be maintained elsewhere unless Sardinia was 
crushed. In 1858 Napoleon came to an understanding with Cavour, 
the statesmanlike Sardinian minister, and in 1859 he led an army 
across the Alps to support the Sardinians. Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, and the northern parts of the States of the Church, drove 
away their rulers and combined forces with Victor Emmanuel. " 
Napoleon and his ally defeated the Austrians in* the t^'o great 
battles of Magenta and Solferino, after which the Emperor made 
peace with Austria. Victor Emmanuel and his subjects^ who had 
hoped that the war might be continued till Austria had fteerTentirely 
excluded from Italy, were grievously disappointed. Napoleon was, 
however, probably justified in bringing the war to a close, as he 
had reason to think that, if he continued it, Prussia 'Would take*" 
part with Austria against him, and as it was very likely that if 
hostilities were prolonged his own subjects would refuse to support 
him. By the peace of Zurich, which put an end to the war, Milan 
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was given to Victor Emmanuel, but Venetia was left to Austria. The 
expelled princes were to be reinstated, and all Italian states, includ- 
ing Austrian Venetia and the increased kingdom of Sardinia, were 
to?orm a confederation, of which the president was to be the Pope. 

4. The Kingdom of Italy. 1859— 1861.— The Italians of the 
central provinces, Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and the northern part 
of the Papal States, refused to accept this absurd arrangement. 
In i860 they joined Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom, which now 
began to be known as the Kingdom of Italy. Russell, as Foreign 
Secretary, did everything in his power to uphold their right to 
'j dispose of themselves, and on Savoy and Nice being surrendered 
to France Napoleon acquiesced in the arrangement, whilst Austria 
did not venture to provoke a new war by interfering! .'In i860, too, 
Garibaldi, a straightforward and enthusiastic soldier, whose ideal 
was the union of Italy, invaded Sicily, and in a few weeks con- 
quered both Sicily and Naples, with the exception of the strong 
fortress of Gaeta. In the meanwhile many Catholics had come 
from other countries to defend the independence of the Pope, 
which was visibly threatened. They were, however, defeated by 
an Italian army, and that part of the Papal dominions which lay 
between the Apennines and the Adriatic was added to Victor Em- 
manuel's kingdom. Victor Emmanuel himself came into Southern 
Italy through his newly-annexed regions, where he was welcomed 
by Garibaldi. The joint armies laid siege to Gaeta, which sur- 
rendered on February 13, 1861. Victor Emmanuel now ruled over 
all Italy except Venetia, which was held by an Austrian army, 
and Rome, which, together with the district round it, was secured 
to the Pope by a French garrison. 

5. The Volunteers. 1859—1860. — In i860 Russell brought in a 
Reform Bill, but the country did not care about it, and even 
Russell perceived that it was useless to press it. It was withdrawn, 

» and no other similar measure was proposed whilst Palmerston 
lived. Tjje country, indeed, was agitated about other matters. 
Napo&on’s annexation of Savoy and Nice caused disquiet, and 
suspicion's were entertained that, having succeeded in defeating 
Austmf»be might think of trying to defeat either Prussia or 
England. Already, whilst Lord Derby was Prime Minister, young 
men had come forward to serve as volunteers in defence of the 
• ■* country. , Palmerston gave great encouragement to the movement, 
and before long corps of volunteers were established in every 
county, as a permanent part of the British army. 

6. The Commercial Treaty with France, i860. - Napoleon did 
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not really want to quarrel with England, and before Jpng an oppor- 
tunity presented itself for binding the two nations together. The 
Emperor warmly adopted a scheme for a commercial treaty between 
England and France which had been suggested by Cobden, and 
which was also supported by Gladstone, who, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had been completing Peers work by carrying out the 
principles of Free Trade. In i860 was signed the Commercial Treaty, 
in virtue of which English goods were admitted into France at low 
duties, whilst French wines and other articles were treated in 
England in the same way. Between England and F ranee, however, 
there was this difference : in England the treaty was sanctioned by 
Parliament as being in accordance with the opinions generally 
entertained m* the country. In France it was put in force by the 
sole authority of the Emperor in defiance of the opinions generally 
entertained by the French nation. Consequently, when, at a later 
time, the power of the Emperor came to an end, France took the„ 
earliest opportunity to annul a treaty the value of which she was 
unable to appreciate. 

7. The Presidential Election in America, i860. — In i860, the 

year in which the treaty with France was signed, events occurred 
in the United States of America which pressed heavily on England. 
In the southern states there wei-e some millions of negro slaves, , 
mostly employed in producing sugar and cotton, whilst in the 
northern states there were no slaves of any kind. The free states 
flourished, and the slave states decayed. The slave-owners hoped 
to improve their position by occupying fresh soil and carrying their 
slaves with them to cultivate it. The inhabitants of the free states 
did not yet propose to abolish slavery in the old slave states, which 
they were unable to do constitutionally, but they asked that slavery 
should not be tolerated in any new states. In i860 Abraham Lincoln 
was chosen President in order that he might enforce this doctrine, 
on which the slave states declared themselves independent, taking 
the name of the ‘ Confederate States.’ The free states* continued 
to speak of themselves and of all the other states as still forming 
the ‘United States,’ declaring that the confederates had no right 
to leave the union, and must be compelled to return to te.®* 

8. England and the American Civil War. 1861 1862.- A 

terrible war between the two sections broke out in 1861. English 
opinion was divided on the subject. The upper classes, for the ' 
most part, sided with the South ; the working men, for the most 
part, with the North. Towards the end of 1861 the* Confederate 
Government despatched two agents, Mason and Slidell, to Europe 
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in an English qiail-steamer to seek for the friendship of England 
and France. They were taken out of the steamer by the captain 
o^a United States’ man-of-war. As it was contrary to the rules of 
international law to seize anyone on board a neutral ship, the 
British Government protested, and prepared to make war with 
the United States if they refused to surrender the agents. Fortu- 
nately the United States Government promptly surrendered the 
men, honourably acknowledging that its officer had acted wrongly, 
and the miserable spectacle of. a war between two nations which 
ought always to be bound together by ties of brotherhood was 
’‘averted. When the demand for the surrender of Mason and 
Slidell was being prepared in England, Prince Albert, who had 
lately received the title of Prince Consort, lay upon what proved to 
be his death-bed. His last act was to suggest that some passages 
in the English despatch, which might possibly give offence in 
America, should be more courteously expressed. On December 14, 
1861, he died. Flis whole married life had been one of continuous 
self-abnegation. He never put himself forward, or aspired to the 
semblance of power ; but he placed his intelligence and tact at the 
service' of the queen and the country, softening down asperities and 
helping on the smooth working of the machinery of government. 

9. The ‘Alabama.’ 1862.— The fleet of the United States had 
from the beginning of the war blockaded the southern ports, and 
many English merchants fitted out steamers to run through the 
blockading squadrons, carrying goods to the confederates and 
taking away cotton in return. The confederates, who had no navy, 
were anxious to attack the commercial marine of their enemies, 
and ordere^l a swift war-steamer to be built at Birkenhead by an 
English ship-builder, which, after it had put to sea, was named 
the"* 4 Alabama. 5 The ‘ Alabama ’ took a large number of American 
merchant-ships, sinking the ships after removing the crews and the 

” valuable part of the cargo. Such proceedings caused the greatest 
indignation jn America, where it was held that the British Govern- 
ment ought to have seized the ‘Alabama’ before it put to sea, as 
being* in reality a ship of war, which ought not to be allowed to 
start oiFn% career from a neutral harbour. Some years afterwards 
England had to pay heavy damages to the United States for the 
losses arising in consequence of the mismanagement „ of the 
* 'Governmest in allowing this ship to sail. 

10. The Cotton Famine. 1861 -1864.— In the meanwhile 
great suffering was caused in the north of England by the stop- 
page of the supplies of cotton from America, in consequence of the 
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blockade of the southern ports. It was on American cotton that 
the cotton-mills in Lancashire had almost exclusively depended, 
and the small amount brought by the blockade-runners was far tpo 
little to meet their needs. Attempts were made to get supplies 
from Egypt and India, but these supplies were as yet insufficient 
in quantity, and in quality very inferior. Mills were either stopped 
or kept going only for a few hours in the week. Thousands were 
thrown out of work, and the cotton-famine caused as much misery 
as a bread-famine would have done. Yet not only were the sufferers 
patient under their misfortune, but they refused to speak evil of the 
northern states, whose blockading operations had been the cause of ' 
their misery. Believing that slave-owning was a crime, and that the 
result of tile 'victor^' of the northern states would be the downfall 
of slavery in America, they suffered in silence rather than ask that 
England should aid a cause which in their hearts they condemned. 

11. End of the American Civil War. 1864. — In 1864 thp 
American civil war ended by the complete victory of the North, 
Slavery was brought to an end in the whole of the territory of the 
United States. The conquerors showed themselves most merciful 
in the hour of victory, setting' themselves deliberately to win back 
the hearts of the conquered. Such a spectacle could not fail to in- 
fluence the course of English politics. A democratic government, 
sorely tried, had shown itself strong and merciful. The cause of 
democratic progress also gained adherents through the abnegation 
of the working-men of Lancashire in the time of the cotton -famine. 
Those who willingly suffered on behalf of what they believed to be a 
righteous cause could hardly be debarred much longer from the 
exercise of the full rights of citizenship. 

v t' i2. The Last Days of Lord Palmerston. 1865.-— Although Parlia- 
mentary reform could not be long delayed, it was not likely to come 
as long as Lord Palmerston lived. He was the most popular man 
in England : cheery, high-spirited, and worthily representing the' 
indomitable courage of the race to which he belonged. He was 
now eighty years of age, and the old system did well enough for 
him. On the other hand, Gladstone, whose energy and financial 
success gave him an authority only second to that o& Pafrnerston 
in the House of Commons, declared for reform. In 1865 a new 
Parliament was elected. On October 18, before it met, Palmerston 
died. He had been brisk and active to the last, but there was* - 
work now to be done needing the hands and hearts of younger men. 

13. The Ministry of Earl Russell. 1865— 1866.— Russell, who 
had been created Earl Russell in 1861, succeeded Palmerston as 
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Prime Minister, and Gladstone became leader of the House of Com- 
mons. When the session opened in 1866, the ministry introduced 
%i Reform Bill, with the object of lowering the franchise in counties 
ancl boroughs. The majority in the House of Commons did not 
care about reform, and though the House did not directly throw 
out the Bill, so many objections were raised, mainly by dis- 
satisfied Liberals, and so much time was lost in discussing them, 
that the ministry came to the conclusion that the House did not 
wish to pass it. On this they resigned, intending to show by so 
doing that they really cared about the Bill, and were ready to 
sacrifice office for its sake. . 


14, The Third Derby Ministry and the Second Reform Act. 
1866 — 1868.— For the third time Lord Derby be'came Prime 
Minister, with Disraeli again as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons. It soon appeared that, though 
f* the House of Commons cared little for reform, the working-men 
cared for it much. Crowded and enthusiastic meetings were held in 
most of the large towns in the North. In London, the Govern- 
ment having prohibited a meeting appointed to be held in Hyde 
Park, the crowd, finding the gates shut, broke down the railings 
and rushed in. Disraeli, quick to perceive that the country was 
„ determined to have reform, made up his mind to be the minister 
to give it ; and, as he was able to carry his usual supporters with 
him, the opposition of the discontented Liberals — through which 
the Reform Bill of the last session had been wrecked — was ren- 
dered innocuous. At the opening of the session of 1867, Disraeli 
first proposed a series of resolutions laying down the principles on 
which reform ought to be based. Finding that the House of Com- 
mons preferred an actual Bill, he sketched out the plan of a Bill, 
and then, as it did not please the Houses, withdrew it and brought 
in a second Bill very different from the one which he had first 
' proposed. Three Cabinet ministers, one of whom was Lord Cran- 
borne (who afterwards became Lord Salisbury), resigned rather 
than accept a Bill so democratic as the final proposal. Before the 
Bill-got through the House of Commons it became still more de- 
mocratic? * In its final shape every man who paid rales in the 
boroughs was to have a vote, and in towns therefore household 
suffrage was practically established, whilst even lodgers were 
' allowed t® vote if they paid 10/. rent and had resided in the same 
lodgings for a whole year. In the counties the franchise was given 
to all who inhabited houses at 12/: rental whilst the old freehold 
suffrage (see p. 902) of 40s. was retained. At least in towns large 
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enough to return members separately, the workhfg-men would 
henceforth have a voice in managing the affairs of the nation. 
In 1868 Bills were carried changing on similar principles thp, 
franchise in Scotland and Ireland. In England and Scotland 
there was also a redistribution of seats, small constituencies being 
disfranchised and their members given to large ones. 

IS- Irish Troubles. 1867. — The year of the second Reform 
Act was one of trouble in Ireland. The discontented in Ireland 
were now supported by an immense, population of Irish, in America, 
the whole of which was hostile to England, and large numbers of 
which had acquired military discipline in the American Civil War. 

A secret society, whose members were known as Fenians, sprang 
up on both '"sides of the Atlantic. Many of the military Irish 
returned from America to Ireland, and in March 1867 a general 
rising was attempted in Ireland. Heavy snow-storms made the 
movements of the insurgents impossible, and this effort to bring,, 
about a complete separation between Ireland and England was 
suppressed with little bloodshed. Numbers of Irish, as well those 
residing in England as those who remained in their own country, 
sympathised with the Fenians. In Manchester, some of these 
rescued some Fenian prisoners from a prison van, and in the course 
of the struggle a shot was fired which killed a policeman. Five of the 
rescuers were tried in November, and three 'were .hanged. In 
December, other Irishmen blew down with gunpowder the wall 
of Cierkenwell Prison, in which two Fenians were confined, hoping 
to liberate the prisoners. 

16. The Gladstone Ministry and the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. 1868—1869. — In February 1868, Disraeli became 
Prime Minister, Lord Derby having resigned in consequence of 
the state of his health. It had by this time become evident to the 
principal Liberals that Irish discontent must be caused by grievances 
which it behoved the British Parliament to remedy. Accordingly, r 
Gladstone proposed and carried resolutions calling for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. Disraeli dissolved Parliament, 
as he was obliged in any case to do in order to allow the* new 
constituencies created by the Reform Act to choose theh^rdpresen- 
tatives. The new Parliament contained a large Liberal majority, 
and Gladstone became Prime Minister. In 1869 he brought in 
and carried a Bill disestablishing and disendowing the ^Protestant * 
Church of Ireland, w'hieh was the Church of the minority. 

17 . The Irish Land Act. 1870. — In 1870 the,. Government 
attacked the more difficult question of Irish land. An Irish Land 
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Act was now passed which obliged landlords to compensate their 
tenants for improvements made by them, and to give them some 
payment if they turned them out of their holding' for any reason 
except for not paying their rent. Tenants who desired to buy 
land from their landlords might receive loans from the Govern- 
ment to enable them to become owners of farms which they had 
rented. The Act had less effect than was intended, as the land- 
lord, being allowed to come to an agreement with a tenant that 
the Act should not in his case be enforced, had usually sufficient 
influence over his tenants to induce them to abandon all claim to 
the benefits which Parliament intended them to receive. 

18. The Education Act. 1870. — In the same year Forster, who 
W&5 one of the ministers, introduced a new system of ’education in 
primary schools in England. Up to this time the Government 
had been allowed by Parliament to grant money to schools on 
condition that a sum at least equal to the grant was raised by- 
school fees and local subscriptions, and that the Government in- 
spectors were satisfied that the children were properly taught. 
By the new Education Act, wherever there was a deficiency in 
school accommodation, the ratepayers were to elect a School Board 
with authority to draw upon the rates for the building and main- 
tenance of as many: schools as the Committee of the Privy Council 
appointed to decide on questions of education (see p. 920) thought 
to be necessary — which School Boards had authority to compel 
parents who neglected the education of their children to send them 
either to the Board School or to some other efficient school. At 
these schools the Bible was to be read and explained, but no re- 
ligious instruction according to the principles of any special religious 
body 7 was to be given in school hours. 

?9_ The War between Prussia and Austria. 1866. — Whilst 
these events were occurring in England great changes had taken 
'place on the Continent. In 1866 a war had broken out between 
Prussia on i*he*one hand, and Austria supported by 7 the great 
majority of the German states on the other. The Austrians were 
completely defeated by the Prussians at Sadowa in Bohemia, though 
at Custfllzj? .^hey defeated the Italians, who had allied themselves 
with Prussia. The result was that when peace was made, Venetia 
was ceded to Italy 7 , whilst in Germany, Hanover, Hesse-£assel, 
•* Nassau and* Frankfort were annexed to Prussia, and the whole of 
the country to the north of the Main formed into a North German 
Confederation tinder Prussian supremacy. 

20. War between France and Germany. 1870 -1871. —The 
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French growing jealous of the success of Prussia, in 1870 the 
Emperor Napoleon picked a quarrel with the King of Prussia. In 
the war which followed the whole of Germany sided with Prussia. 
The German army was thoroughly prepared for war, and load a 
consummate strategist, Count Moltke, to direct its operations, 
whilst the French army was in utter confusion. The Germans 
invaded France, and, after defeating outlying bodies of French 
troops at Worth and Forbach, overthrew the main army under 
Bazaine at Gravelotte. Driving Bazaine into Metz, they left a 
large part of their force to block him up in the town, whilst they 
advanced towards Paris with the remainder. On the way, learning' 
that Napoleon was marching to relieve Bazaine, they turned upon 
him and co’r'npletely defeated him at Sedan, making both him and liis 
whole army prisoners. On this the Parisians established a Re- 
public, but the Germans pressed on, laid siege to Paris, in the 
meanwhile forcing the French army in Metz to capitulate. Tire 
Republican Government made an heroic resistance, but in March 
1871 Paris capitulated and peace was made ; France having to pay 
a large sum of money, and to cede to Germany Alsace and the 
north-eastern part of Lorraine. Before this the southern German 
princes had agreed to combine with the northern princes in a new 
German Empire, and William I., king of Prussia, was proclaimed 
hereditary German Emperor at Versailles. As France had been 
obliged to call home the garrison which she had hitherto kept at 
Rome, the Italian troops entered that city, thus completing Italian 
unity under tlie constitutional monarchy of Victor Emmanuel. 

21. Abolition of Army-Purchase. 1871. — In these wars England 
took no part. Government and Parliament continued pay atten- 
tion to domestic reforms. Hitherto regimental officers in the 
army had been allowed, on voluntarily retiring from the service, 
to receive a sum of money from the senior officer beneath them 
who was willing or able to pay the price for the creation of a'' 
vacancy to which he would be promoted over the heads of officers 
who, though they were his own seniors, did not pay the. money. A 
poor officer, therefore, could only be promoted when vacancies" above 
him were caused by death. A Government Bill for tke*allolition of 
this practice passed the Commons, but was laid aside by the Lords 
till a complete measure of army-reform, which had been joined to 
the Bill when it was first brought into the Common's, should be " 
produced. Gladstone, taking this to be equivalent to the rejection 
of the Bill, obtained from the Queen the withdrawal of the warrant 
by which purchase was authorised, thus settling by a stroke of the 
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prerogative a pleasure which he had at first hoped to pass by the 
authority of Parliament. His action on this occasion lost him the 
goodwill of some of his best and most independent supporters, 
\vhi 15 t large numbers of Dissenters had been alienated from the 
Government because the Education xAct had not entirely put an 
end to the giving of religious instruction in schools, and thus 
relieved them front the fear that the religious belief of the children 
would be influenced by the teaching of Church of England school- 
masters and schoolmistresses. 

22. The Ballot Act. 1872. —All members of the Liberal party, 
however, concurred in supporting a Bill introduced by Forster in 
1872 for establishing secret voting by means of the ballot. The 
Bhllot Act, which passed in this year, made it impossible to know 
how any man’s vote was given, and consequently enabled persons 
dependent on others for their livelihood or advancement to give 
$heir votes freely without fear of being deprived of employment if 
they voted otherwise than their employers wished. The work of the 
first Gladstone ministry was in some respects like the work of the 
ministry of Lord Grey after the first Reform Act. In both cases 
the accession of a new class to a share of power was followed by 
almost feverish activity in legislation, in the one case in accordance 

,with the ideas of the middle classes, in the other case in accordance 
with the ideas of the artisans. In both cases vigorous progress was 
followed by a reaction. Many who had applauded what was done 
' had no desire to see more done in the same direction, and, as 
always happens when people are no longer in accord with the 
ideas of a ministry, they fix angrily on mistakes committed and 
think of unavoidable misfortunes as though they were intentional 
mistakes. Some of the ministers, moreover, made themselves 
unpopular by the discourtesy of their language. 

23. Foreign Policy of the Ministry. 1871—1872. — The foreign 
" policy of the Government made it unpopular. One result of the 

great war between France and Germany in 1871 was that Russia 
refused* to be any longer bound by the treaty of 1856 (see p. 948) 
to abstain from keeping ships of war in the Black Sea, and the 
English Government, as a matter of necessity, but to its own griev- 
ous injury at home, agreed to a conference being held between the 
representatives of the great Powers in London, at which the stipula- 
■"* tions objected to by Russia were annulled. Another cause of the 
unpopularity of the Government was its agreement in 1871 to refer 
to arbitration the claims which had been brought forward by the 
United States for compensation for damages inflicted on their 
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commercial marine by the ravages of the 4 Alabama ' (see p. 960). 

In 1872 a Court of Arbitration sat at Geneva and awarded to the 
United States a sum of 15,000,000 dollars, or rather more tha-n 
3,000,000/. The sum was regarded by many in England as exces- 
sive, but, whether this was so or not, it was well spent in putting an 
end to a misunderstanding between the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race. Since that time there has been an increas- 
ing readiness to submit disputes between nations to arbitration ; 
but those who admire this course sometimes forget that it is only 
in some cases that arbitration is acceptable. When two nations 
are desirous to live on good terms with one another and are only 
prevented from doing so by a dispute on some particular question 
of comparatively slight importance, it is not only possible, but in 
the highest degree desirable, that they should abide by the decision 
of arbitrators rather than go to war. Questions reaching to the 
permanent interests of a nation, and still more, questions touching, 
its honour or its very existence, are not likely to be decided by 
arbitration. In 1872 England could honourably pay an unduly 
large sum of money rather than go to war. ■ In 1859 the King of 
Sardinia could not have been expected to submit to arbitration the 
question whether the Italian nation should be united or divided. 

24. Fall of the First Gladstone Ministry. 1873 — 1874. — In# 
1873 the ministry brought in a Bill to establish in Ireland a new 
University which, in order that it might inspire confidence in 
Protestants and Catholics alike, was to be forbidden to teach tljje 
disputed but important subjects of theology, philosophy, and his- 
tory. This singular Bill being rejected by the House of Commons, 
the ministers resigned. As, however, Disraeli refused to jtake office, 
they continued to carry on the government. In January 1874, Parlia- 
ment being dissolved, a large Conservative majority was returned. 
The ministry then resigned, and Disraeli became Prime Minister 

a second time.. It was the first time since Peel’s resignation that * 
the Conservatives had held office, except on sufferance.® 

25. Colonial Expansion. 1815 -1901. After the great war with • 
France which ended in 1815, the colonies retained and acquired by 
England were valued either like the West India Islap»cfs Because 
they produced: sugar, or like the Cape of Good Hope because they 
afforded^ stations for British fleets which would be of the highest 
value in time of war. There were, no doubt, British -emigrants * 
who had left their homes to settle in Canada and Australia, but 
their numbers were not very great, and at the Cape of Good Hope 
the population was almost entirely of Dutch origin. Since that , 
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time the Wes^ India Islands have decreased in importance in con- 
. sequence of the abolition of slavery, the throwing open of the British 
^market to foreign sugar, and to defects in a system of cultivation 
which had been adopted in the time of slavery. On the other hand 
there have grown up great and powerful communities mainly com- 
posed of emigrants from Great Britain, self-governing like Great 
Britain herself, and held to the mother-country by the loosest pos- 
sible ties. These communities are to be found in three parts of the 
globe —the Dominion of Canada, Australasia, and South Africa. 

’ 26. The North-American Colonies. 1841— 1874. — It had been 
supposed in England that the troubles which had resulted in 
Canada from the dissensions between the British and French 
Settlers had been brought to an end in 1841 by the legislative union 
of the two provinces (see p. 916). The British inhabitants of 
Upper Canada, however, complained of the influence exercised by 
the French of Lower Canada. To provide a remedy an Act of the 
British Parliament created, in 1867, a federation known as the 
Dominion of Canada into which any existing colonies on the North 
American continent were to be allowed to enter. There was to be a 
governor-general appointed by the Crown, and a Dominion Parlia- 
ment seated at Ottawa and legislating for matters of common 
, concern, which was to consist of a Senate, the members of which 
are nominated for life by the governor-general on the advice of 
responsible ministers, and a House of Commons, the members of 
\ which are elected by constituencies in the provinces in proportion 
fo the population of each province. The parliaments of the separate 
provinces retained in their own hands the management of their 
own local affairs. The provincial parliaments of Upper and 
Lower Canada were separated from one another, bearing respec- 
tively the names of the province of Ontario and the province of 
Quebec. To them were added as component parts of the Dominion 
*> Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Between 1870 and 1872 Mani- 
toba, British, Columbia, and ; Prince Edward Island joined the 
DomiiVion. Newfoundland continues to hold aloof. The unoccu- 
piecl lands of the north-west are placed under the control of the 
authqjrit^s, of the Dominion, which thus combines under one 
government the whole of America north of the territory of the 
United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific with the exception 
, of Newfoundland and'its subject territory of Labrador. 

27. Australasia. 1788— 1901.— The Australasian colonies are 
divided into two groups, those of Australia and those of New 
Zealand. The first British settlers in Australia were convicts, who 
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arrived at Port Jackson in 1788. For many years th£ colony thus 
founded under the name of New South Wales remained a penal 
settlement. The convicts themselves, after serving their time irji, 
servitude, became free, their children were free, and there wjfs a 
certain amount of free emigration from Great Britain. In 1821 
New South Wales had a population of 30,000, of which three- 
fourths were convicts. It had already been discovered that the 
country was peculiarly adapted to the production of wool, and the 
number of sheep in the colony rose from 25,000 in 1810 to 290,000 
in 1821. From this time success was assured. Other colonies 
were founded in due course. Van Diemen’s Land, afterwards known r 
as Tasmania, was established as a separate colony in 1825. In 
the same year' a small convict settlement was founded under tht 
name of West Australia. South Australia received a separate 
government in 1836 under a British Act of Parliament passed in 
1834. Victoria was separated from New South Wales in 1850. By ^ 
this time the free population, indignant at the constant influx of 
British criminals, resisted the importation of convicts so strenuously 
that in 1851 an 'end was put to the system of transportation to 
Australia except in the small and thinly populated colony of West 
Australia. In that year the population flocked to the newly 
discovered gold fields, and the attraction of gold brought an 
enormous number of immigrants from Great Britain. Queensland 
became a separate colony in 1859. In 1901 the white population 
of the whole of Australia numbered about 3,700,000. After a long - 
delay, Tasmania and the five Australian colonies followed the 
example of the North American colonies, and set up a federal 
government. The Commonwealth of Australia came into being on 
January 1, 1901, in accordance with an Act passed by tfie Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain in the previous year. New Zealand, in which 
the white population reached 772,000 in 1901, has, since 1876, been 
governed by a single parliament, the seat of which is at Wellington. * - r 

28. South Africa. — The Cape Colony finally passed under 
British authority in 1806. In 1820 a stream of British infmigra- 
tion began to set in. The colony was under the disadvantage 
of having fierce and warlike Kaffir tribes on its no^tfe-otstern 
frontier, and from 1834 onwards a series of wars with the Kaffirs 
broke out from time to time, which taxed to the uttermost the 
resources' of the colonists and of the British regiments* sent for r 
their defence. Many of the Dutch, who were usually known as 
Boers or farmers, were dissatisfied with British rule, and in 1835 
they began to migrate further north. Some settled in Natal, 


which, in 1)843, became a British colony. Others founded the 
Orange River Free State and the Transvaal Republic, both of 
whi©h the British Government finally recognised as independent 
states. In spite of emigration and Kaffir wars, the British 
colonists continually pressed further north, and in 1871 the dis- 
covery of diamonds at Kimberley attracted immigrants and capital 
to the colony. That which distinguishes the South African settle- 
ments of Great Britain from those in North America and 
Australia, is the enormous preponderance of a native population. 
Out of every six inhabitants five are natives. The total white 
population in 1891, excluding the Transvaal and the Orange 
E^ee State, amounted to about 430,000 persons. • 


* CHAPTER LX I 

THE LAST YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1874— 1901 

i. The Disraeli (Beaconsfield) Ministry. 1874—1880.— The 

Conservative ministry, formed under Disraeli in 1874, contented itself 
for some time with domestic legislation. In 1876 troubles broke out 
in the Balkan Peninsula, caused by the misdeeds of the Turkish 
officials. Servia and Montenegro made war upon the Turks, and in 
^January 1877 a conference of European ministers was held at Con- 
stantinople to settle all questions at issue. Nothing, however, was 
done to coerce the Turkish Government into better behaviour, and 
as other European powers refused to act, Russia declared war 
agajnst Turkey. After a long and doubtful struggle, the Turkish 
power of resistance collapsed early in 1878, and a treaty between 
Russia and the Sultan was signed at San Stefano, by which the 
’ latter abandoned a considerable amount of territory. Disraeli, 
who ha(} recently been made Earl of Beaconsfield, insisted that 
no engagement between Russia and Turkey would be valid unless 
it were ‘confirmed by a European congress, and a congress was 
accordingly 'held at Berlin. By the Treaty of Berlin, which was 
signed in the course of 1878, Roumania and Servia became in- 
dependent kingdoms, with some addition to their territory ; Monte- 
negro was hlso enlarged, and Bulgaria erected into a principality 
paying tribute to the Sultan ; whilst a district to which the name 
of Eastern R«umelia was given was to be ruled by a Christian 
governor nominated by the Sultan, who was to have the right of 
III ’ 3 R 
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garrisoning fortresses in the Balkan Mountains. Rus sia acquired 
the piece of land near the mouth of the Danube, which she had 
lost after the Crimean War, and also another piece of land yunld 
Kars, which she had just conquered. The Sultan was recommended 
to cede Thessaly and part of Epirus to Greece. The protectorate 
over Bosnia and Herzegovina was given to Austria, and, by a 
separate convention, Cyprus was given to England on condition of 
paying tribute to the Sultan and protecting Asia Minor, which the 
Sultan promised to govern on an improved system. These • ar- 
rangements have remained to the present day (1901), except that r 
the Sultan has never garrisoned the fortresses in the Balkans, and 
that Eastern Rotunelia has been annexed by its own population 
to Bulgaria’, whilst the Sultan has only given over Thessaly to 
Greece, refusing to abandon any part of Epirus. In 1879 Egypt, 
having become practically bankrupt, was brought under the dual 
control of England and France. In South Africa, the territory t£ 
the republic of the Transvaal was annexed in 1877, and in 1879 
there was a war with the Zulus, which began with the slaughter 
of a British force, though it ended in a complete victory. In Asia 
a second Afghan War broke out in 1878, arising from the attempt 
to establish a British agent at Cabul in order to check Russian 
intrigues. An impression grew up in the country that the Govern-' 
ment was too fond of war, and when Parliament was dissolved in 
1880, a considerable Liberal majority was returned. 

2. The Second Gladstone Ministry. 1880—1885. — G1 ads ton e ^ 

formed a ministry which was soon confronted by difficulties in . 
Ireland. There were troubles arising from the relations between 
landlord and tenant, and a Land League had been formed to support 
the tenants in their contentions with their landlords. There Jhad 
also for some little time been amongst the Irish members a parlia- 
mentary party which demanded Home Rule, or the concession of 
an Irish parliament for the management of Irish affairs. Thi s party * 
was led by Parnell. In 1880 the ministry, in which r the^ leading 
authority bn Irish questions was Forster, the Irish .Secretary, 
brought in a Compensation for Disturbance - Bill, giving an' evicted 
tenant compensation for the loss falling on him by being 5 thrust 
out of his holding. This Bill passed the Commons, but was 
rejected by the Lords. In 1881 the ministry carried another fresh 
Land Act, appointing, a land court to fix rents which Were not to" 
be changed for fifteen years. At the same time it carried an Act 
for the protection of life and property, intended to- suppress the 
murders and outrages which -were rife in Ireland, by authorising 


the imprisonment of suspected persons without legal trial. In 
1881 Para el and other leading Irishmen were arrested, but in 1882 
the Government let them out of prison, with the intention of pur- 
suing: a more conciliatory course. On this Forster resigned. His 
successor, Lord Frederick Cavendish, was murdered, together with 
the Irish Under-Secretary, Burke, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, by 
a band of ruffians who called themselves Invincibles. An Act for 
the prevention of crimes was then passed. The Irish members 
of parliament continued bitterly hostile to the ministry. On the 
other hand, some at least of the members of the Government and 
, of their supporters were becoming convinced that another method 
for the suppression of violence than compulsion must be employed, 
iljlreland was ever to be tranquil. ’ »’ 

As had been the case with the last Government, foreign com- 
plications discredited the ministry. In 1880 the Dutch inhabitants 
of the Transvaal rose against the English government set up in 
'heir territory in 1877, and drove back with slaughter at Majuba 
Hill a British force sent against them. On this, the home govern- 
ment restored the independence of the Republic, subject to its 
acknowledgment of the suzerainty of Great Britain. The greatest 
trouble, however, arose in Egypt. In 1882 an insurrection headed 
by Arabi Pacha with the object of getting rid of European In- 
fluence, broke out against the Khedive, as the Pacha of Egypt 
had been called since his power had become hereditary (see 
p. 922). France, which had joined Great Britain in establishing 
, 4 >e dual control, refused to act, and the British Government sent 
a fleet and army to overthrow Arabi. The forts of Alexandria 
were destroyed by the fleet, and a great part of the town burnt by 
the native* populace. Sir Garnet Wolscley, at the head of a 
Briysh army, defeated Arabi’s troops at Tel-el-Kebir, and since 
that time the British Government has temporarily assumed the 
protectorate of Egypt, helping the Khedive to improve the con- 
dition of the Egyptian .people. Farther south, in the Soudan, a 
Mahomujedhii fanatic calling himself the Mahdi roused his 
Mahbmmedan followers against the tyranny of the Egyptian 
official's,* a^d almost the whole country broke loose from Egyptian 
control. An Egyptian army, under an Englishman, Hicks, was 
massacred, and a few posts, of which the principal v r as Khartoum, 
alone held out. An enthusiastic and heroic Englishman, General 
Gordon, wlro had at one time put down a widespread rebellion in 
China, and had at another time been governor of the Soudan, 
here he had been renowned for his justice and kindliness as well 
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as for his vigour, offered to go out, in the hope of giving' the 
people at Khartoum from being overwhelmed by the f Msihdi. The 
Government sent him off, but refused to comply with his requests. 

In 1884 Gordons position was so critical that Wolseley, now I^prtf 
Wolseley, was sent to relieve him. It was too late, for in January 

1885, before Wolseley could reach Khartoum, the town was 
betrayed into the hands of the Mahdi, and Gordon himself 
murdered. The vacillation of the Cabinet, probably resulting 
from differences of opinion inside it, alienated a large amount of 
public opinion. In Asia, Russia was pushing on in the direction 
of Afghanistan, and in 1885 seized a post called Penjdeh. For r 
a time war with Russia seemed imminent, but eventually an 
arrangement 'was come to which left Penjdeh in Russian handg. 

At home, in 1884, by an agreement between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, a third Reform Act was passed, conferring the franchise 
in the counties on the same conditions as those on which it had 
been conferred by the second Reform Act on the boroughs. Ther 
county constituencies and those in the large towns were split up 
into separate constituencies, each of them returning a single 
member, so that with a few exceptions no constituency now 
returns more than one. The ministry was by this time thoroughly 
unpopular, and in 1885 it was defeated and resigned, being 
followed by a Conservative Government under Lord Salisbury. * 

3. The First Salisbury Ministry.— The Government formed by 
Lord Salisbury in June 1885 lasted little more than seven months. 

It annexed Upper Burma to the British dominions, and passed 9^^ 
Act to facilitate the purchase of Irish land by the tenants. The 
general election of the autumn gave the Liberals a majority over 
the Conservatives, but left the eighty-six Irish Nationalists the 
arbiters of the situation. When the Irish members discovered 
that the Government intended to bring in a new bill for the 
suppression of crime in Ireland, and that Mr. Gladstone was 
favourable to Home Rule, they threw their weight into the scale of" 
the Opposition, and Lord Salisbury’s Government'felL /January 

1886. ) . ' . 

4. The Third Gladstone Ministry. — Mr. Gladstone 'again 
formed a ministry, and at once introduced a bill for gTantmg self-- 
government to Ireland. By the “ Home Rule ” Bill Ireland was to 
have, tfftder certain restrictions, a Parliament of its own, and Irish 
members were no longer to sit in the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster. He put forward also a comprehensive scheme for 
buying out the Irish landlords and selling their lands- to the tenants, 
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which waS\to > be carried out by the expenditure of fifty millions 
advanced by the Imperial exchequer. Both plans met with great 
opposition, even amongst his own followers. Some thought that 
the%overeignty of the Imperial Parliament was not sufficiently 
secured and that the unity of the empire would be endangered : 
others that the money borrowed to buy the land would not be 
repaid. Several members of the ministry resigned, and ninety- 
three Liberals voted against the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, so that it was rejected by a majority of thirty. Mr. Gladstone 
appealed to the country, but in the election which followed the 
Conservatives and the Liberal-Unionists, as the dissentient Liberals 
called themselves, obtained a majority of 1 18 over the Home 
Rulers. (July 1886. ) V 

5. The Second Salisbury Ministry. — Lord Salisbury’s ministry 
did not include any Liberal- Unionists, but they firmly supported 
it throughout its existence. The first difficulty the Government 
had to deal with was the condition of Ireland. Since the passing 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act in 1881 the prices of all kinds of farm 
prodtice had fallen considerably, so that farmers were often unable 
to pay the rents Which had been fixed as fair. Some landlords 
made equitable remissions to their tenants ; others ignored the 
fall in prices and refused to make any. In many places the 
tenants combined to resist eviction, adopting a scheme called 
the Plan of Campaign, by which they offered to pay their 
^landlord what they themselves deemed a fair rent, and if he 
Wefused to accept it as sufficient applied the money to the relief 
of the tenants whom he evicted. The Government brought in a 
Crimes: Act (1887) to put down illegal combinations among the 
tenants, Suppressed the meetings of the National League, and 
imprisoned many Irish members of Parliament. It adopted also 
various remedial measures, such as admitting leaseholders, hitherto 
excluded, to the right of having their rents fixed by the land courts, 
and enabling- tenants under certain conditions to obtain the 
revision o? rents fixed before the fall in prices. Acts were also 
passed to facilitate the purchase of land by tenants, for the Irish 
policy* of.. Lord Salisbury aimed rather at the increase of peasant 
proprietorship than the regulation of the system of dual ownership. 

In Great Britain Lord Salisbury’s ministry carried two excellent 
, reforms. One completed the Elementary Education Act Of 1870 by 
making education free in all elementary schools. (1891.) The other 
followed up the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, somewhat 
tardily it is frue, by placing the government of the counties in t|ie 



hands of councils elected by the ratepayers. At tjje^ime time a 
similar 4 county council ! was established for the goveifiment of all 
that large part of London outside the limits of the city proper. (1888.) 

6. Fourth Gladstone Ministry. — -In 1892 a general election took 
place, and the Salisbury ministry, rendered unpopular by its 
coercive policy in Ireland, was defeated by an alliance between 
the Liberals and the Irish Nationalists. Mr. Gladstone became 
Prime Minister for the fourth time, and introduced a second Home 
Rule Bill. (1893.) Unlike the previous bill, it provided that the 
Irish members should retain their seats in the Imperial Parliament ; 
but though it passed the House of Commons the Lords threw it out e 
by 419 to 41 votes. However a bill for completing the fabric of 
local government in the counties by establishing elective councils to 
administer parish affairs became law in the same year. In March 
1894 Mr. Gladstone resigned office on account of age, and Lord 
Rosebery succeeded him as Prime Minister. The most important: 
measure of his administration was a change in the system of taxa- f 
tion made by the Finance Act of 1894. By it the duties on property 
known as the death duties were revised and augmented, so that 
large properties paid in proportion more than small ones. Lord 
Rosebery’s ministry fell in June 1895, and Lord Salisbury became 
for the third time Prime Minister. 

7. Third Salisbury Ministry. — The elections of 1895 gave Lord * 
Salisbury a majority of 1 53 over Liberals and Irish Nationalists 
combined, and in the ministry which he formed Liberal-Unionists ^ 
were included. It was not, however, remarkable for its legislatioifT' 

It passed another Irish Land Act (1896), and did something to 
develop local industries and agriculture in Ireland, but its most 
important measure was the establishment of county affd district 
councils in that country like those which had been set up rin 
England and Scotland. (1898.) The Irish were offered local self- 
government and material prosperity as a substitute for Home , 
Rule. ■:■■■■ . 

Foreign and colonial affairs absorbed most of the* ministry’s 
attention. Once more the nongovernment of Turkey called 'for 
European intervention. A series of brutal massacres tfjpkjplace 
in Armenia ; the Cretan Christians rose in revolt ; the Greeks came 
to the aid of the Cretans as the Servians had come to the aid of 
the Bulgarians in 1876. The principle which dictated . Lord , 
Salisbury’s Eastern policy was that the condition of the*Christian 
subjects of Turkey concerned Europe as a whole, and should be 
ameliorated by agreement between the six great powers, not by 
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the isolate! action of one or two of them. By that method alone 
could the peace of Europe be preserved and the necessary reform's 
secured. The process, however, was slow, and agreement difficult 
to obtain. Owing to the differences of the great powers nothing 
was done to redress the wrongs of the Armenians, but Greece was 
protected from the consequences of its defeat by Turkey, and the 
Cretans obtained self-government. Though Crete still remained 
nominally subject to Turkey it became practically independent, 
with the second son of the King of. Greece as its ruler. (1898.) 

”8. The Reconquest of the Soudan. —In the years which 
• followed the suppression of Arabi’s rebellion the government of 
Egypt was reorganised under British influence. Reforms were 
introduced into every branch of the administration, thb condition 
of the people was greatly improved, and the finances were so well 
managed that there was an annual surplus of revenue over expendi- 
ture. Sir Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer, the British 
consul-general, was the chief agent in this work. During the same 
period other Englishmen trained and disciplined the Egyptian 
army till it became an efficient body of fighting men. British 
troops had been withdrawn from the Soudan in 1885, after the fall 
of Khartoum, and it was left entirely to the possession of the 
Mahdi and his successor the Khalifa. Under English leaders, 
"however, the new Egyptian army proved capable of defending 
the frontier of Egypt against attack from the south, and became 
finally efficient enough to undertake the reconquest of the Soudan. 
Th 1896 the province of Dongola was recovered, and in 1897 Berber 
was reoccupied. The work was completed in 1898 when a mixed 
British and Egyptian force under General Kitchener defeated one 
of the Kh&ifa’s lieutenants on the Atbara, a tributary of the Blue 
Nik; (April 8, 1898), and routed the Khalifa’s whole army with 
immense slaughter before the walls of his; capital, Omdunnan 
„ (September 2, 1898). A year later the Khalifa himself was killed 
in battle. For a moment the reconquest of the Soudan seemed 
likely ter* involve England in a quarrel with France, as a French 
postTtad been established at Fashoda in its extreme south. But 
the F^ncji Government eventually recognised that the place was 
properly a part of the Soudan, and ordered it to be evacuated. 

9. Venezuela. — During the same period another difference 
y hich threatened to lead to war was peacefully settled. For many 
years a dispute had existed as to the boundary between British 
Guiana and the neighbouring republic of Venezuela. An impres- 
sion prevailed* in the United States that Great Britain was unjustly 
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seeking to extend her possessions at the expense of ? Weaker state. 
President Cleveland, claiming the right to protect South American 
republicanism against European aggression, called upon England 
to submit the dispute to arbitration. Lord Salisbury, \fhile 
denying the right of intervention claimed by the United States, 
consented, with certain restrictions, to accept the method of 
settlement proposed. Accordingly a treaty for arbitration was 
signed at Washington on February 2, 1897 , and a court was 
established to determine the disputed boundary. It gave judg- 
ment in October 1899, awarding to British Guiana the greater part 
of the territory claimed by the British Government. r 

10. China. — In 1894 a war broke out between China and Japan, 
in the course of which China was completely defeated. TKe 
break-up of the Chinese Empire seemed a possible consequence, 
and the European powers began to lay hands upon Chinese 
territory. Russia claimed the control of Manchuria and an^. 
nexed Port Arthur ; Germany seized Kiao-Chau ; and Great 
Britain took possession of Wei-hai-wei, and extended her territory 
on the mainland opposite Iiong-Kong. The result was a popular 
movement in China directed against all foreigners and their friends. 
Large numbers of Chinese Christians and many European 
missionaries were barbarously murdered. The German am- 
bassador was killed in the streets of Pekin, and the ambassadors 
of the other powers with their retinues were besieged in the 
British Legation in that city. The great powers of Europe, joined^ 
by the United States and Japan, intervened to restore order and 
protect their representatives. An army composed of the soldiers 
of many nations, of which the English and Indian troops formed 
part, captured Pekin, and set at liberty the besieged ambassadors. 

( August 1900.) But the restoration of order in China and '‘the 
settlement of terms was a work of greater difficulty, and was not 
effected till the following year. , 

11. South Africa and the Transvaal War. — 111^89^9 war broke 
out in South Africa. The conventions by which Mr. Gladstone’s 
government had annulled the annexation of the Transvaal Republic 
and restored to its inhabitants the right of self-govenjm^at sub- 
jected it to a vague British suzerainty. The limits of the republic 
were defined, and the Transvaal was prohibited from entering 
into any treaties with foreign states without the consent'' of the,. 
British Government. From the first there was much friction, 
and many disputes arose. The Boers persistently overpassed the 
boundaries imposed by the conventions, in order to* conquer fresh 
territory from the natives. The British Government had to inter- 
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fere to present the annexation of Zululand and Bechuanaland, and 
north of tfe vans vaal a British colony called Rhodesia was 
.established in 1889 by a chartered company called the British 
Sorv*»h Africa Company. A more serious cause of dispute arose 
from the treatment of British settlers in the Transvaal. Many 
Englishmen were established in that country before its retro- 
cession by Mr. Gladstone, and the discovery of large goldfields 
there in 1886 attracted a large white population, four-fifths of 
which was of British origin. These immigrants, whom the Boers 
called ‘ outlanders,’ were badly governed, heavily taxed, and per- 
o sistently denied the political rights which the men of Dutch 
descent enjoyed in all the British colonies in Africa. Discontent 
spread among the outlanders, and, as all redress of their grievance 
was refused, some of them plotted an armed rising in order to 
force concessions from the Transvaal Government. At the end of 
1896 a small body of irregular troops levied for the defence of the 
''territories of the Chartered Company against the natives entered 
the Transvaal, but were defeated and captured by the Boers. 
Though ‘ Jameson’s raid,’ as’ this invasion was termed, from the 
name of its leader, was disavowed by the British Government, it 
greatly increased the friction which already existed between the 
republic and its suzerain. The Transvaal Government, which had 
1 at first promised concessions to the outlanders, became still more 
hostile to them, and prepared large armaments. In 1899 the 
British outlanders petitioned the Queen to intervene on their 
"behalf, and Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary for the Colonies, 
demanded that they should be granted political rights. Mr. 
Kruger, the President of the. Republic, refused any substantial 
concessions, and demanded, on behalf of the Transvaal, the 
complete abolition of British suzerainty. No agreement was 
arrived at, and, as the British Government declined to withdraw 
„ the troops which it had sent to the Cape, President Kruger 
published a declaration of war and invaded the British colonies. 
(October 1899!) The Boers of the Transvaal, who were joined by 
thoSe of *the Orange Free State and by many colonial rebels, 
gaineid a| first many successes. Mafeking and Kimberley, in the 
north-wesCof Cape Colony, were for many months besieged, and 
the army of 11,000 men charged with the defence of Natal was 
■; n shut up in its fortified camp at Ladysmith. Efforts t» relieve 
Kimberley and Ladysmith were defeated with loss at Magers- 
fontein and Colenso. Early in 1900, however, Lord Roberts 
relieved Kimberley, forced 4,000 Boers to surrender at Paardeberg, 
and successively occupied the capitals of the Free State and the 
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Transvaal. General Buller about the same time relieved Lady- 
smith, and drove the Boer forces out of Natal. President Kruger 
fled to Europe, and the annexation of the two Boer republics wa| 
proclaimed. Nevertheless, their subjugation was only partial, 1 *and 
for some time longer roving bands of Boers carried on an active 
guerilla war, which is being gradually suppressed. 

While the Transvaal War, like the Crimean War, revealed 
many defects in the organisation of the army, it also exhibited 
a convincing proof of the military value of the colonies. The 
self-governing colonies of Great Britain, regarding the war as 
one for the unity of the Empire, sent contingents of volunteers to r 
take part in it. It became evident that the Empire, which had 
grown up during the nineteenth century, was not a collection r.f 
heterogeneous atoms, but a great association of states bound 
together by common interests and common aims. 

Queen Victoria did not live to see the conclusion of the war : 
she died on January 22, 1901, in her eighty-second year, having 
reigned a longer time than either Elizabeth or George III. Like 
Queen Elizabeth, she might have said with truth that she never 
cherished a thought in her heart that did not tend to her people’s 
good (p. 478). Her influence in public affairs was constantly 
employed to moderate party differences, and to facilitate the 
harmonious working of the constitution. Though with the r 
advance of democracy, the direct power of the monarchy steadily 
diminished, its popularity, thanks to her, had continually in-,, 
creased. She left her successor not only wider dominions thafi 
she had inherited, but a throne established upon a firmer because 
a broader basis. 
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the impeachment of Hastings, 81 1 ; 
publishes Reflections on the French 
Revolution, 822 

Burns, poetry and opinions of, 887 
Bgsaco, combat at, 867 
Bute, Earl of, becomes Prime Minister, 
766 ; resignation of, 768 
Butler, Bishop, writes The Analogy, 745 
Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, pleads for 
the abolition f)f slavery, 910 
Byng, Admiral? fails to relieve Minorca, 

ByT ’ 


Cabinet, the, i$s origin, 660 ; develop- 
ment of, -*687; strengthened by the 
withdrawal of George I. from, 704 
Cabul, fjd^eii "by the' British, 949; re- 
treat of the British from, 950 ; Pol- 
lock rc^akesT f|. 

Calcutta, grows up round Fort William, 
75S ; the Black Hole of, 762 
Calder, Sir Robert, defeats a French 
fleet, 85A 

tTamden, Lord^lismissed, 776 ; sec Pratt, 
Chief Justice 

Campbell, Sir Colin, suppresses the 
Indian mutiny and becomes Lord 
Clyde, 954 •» 

Campe.down, battle of, 837 


Campo-Foruiio, peace of, 837 
Canada, possessed by France, 747 ; plan 
of Pitt for the conquest of, 733 1 con- 
quest of, 756 : abandonment of the 
French claim to, 766 ; failure of, the 
Americans to over-run, 7S4 ; discon- 
tent in, 914 ! union between the pro- 
vinces cf, ptd ; enters into a federa- 
tion called the Dominion of Canada, 
Q67 

Carmine:, enters Portlands Ministry, 
s" 7 • sendsa fleet to fetch the Danish 
ships from Copenhagen, 36o ; fights 
a duel with Castlereagh and lesigns 
office. 865 ’> succeeds Castlereagh as 
Foreign Secretary, 882 *, acknowledges 
the independence of the Spanish 
colonies in Mnerica.SSg 3 sends tro. ps 
to secure . Portugal? 884 5 becomes 
Piime Minister, 802; fleath of, in. 
Canning, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 95- ,, . , „ , 

Canning! te*> the, take office _under 
Wellington, 893 ; iesig nation of, 895, 
join Lord Grey s Ministry, 901 
Canrofcert, Marshal, commands the 
French army in the Crimea, 946 
Cape Breton, ceded by * ranee, 766 
Cane of Good Hope, first conquest of, 
8-7 - second conquest of, 858 
Carlyle," his Sartor Resarhes, 941 - 

Caroline, Queen (wne of George II.), 

her influence over her husband, 720 ; 
death of, 7*5 . r , ,, ... . 

Caroline, Queen (wife of George IV.), 

' ^rinrated from her hu&baijd, S8i ; 
failure of a bill for dissolving the 
marriage of, 8S. 2 , . . ... , , 

Carteret, Lord, his rivalry with Walpole, 
7 iS ; foreig't policy of, 73a ; wishes 
to combine hredenck the Great and 
Maria Iheresa .against France, 736 ; 
attempts to revive, the policy of the 
Whigs of Anne s reign,. 737 ; causes of 

his weaknesses, 738 ; his fall, 739 
Cartwright, invents the power loom, 

Clash payments, suspension of, 835 f re- 
sumption of, S79 
Castlebar, the race of, 841 
■Castlereagh, Lord, secures a majority 

C for the Irish Union, 842 ; eatencBort- 

lands nimLHy,J57-;- sends. anexpeth- 
tion against Antwerp, J& ; flghts.a 
duel with . Canning,. and .resigns office, 
jg . - s j - 0 r«i#n.Seerctaryjii Liverpool s 
Mimstrw S77 1 protests against, Met- 
ternich’s policy, 8B2 ; suicide of, 26. 
Catalonia, espouses the cause of the 
Archduke Charles, 684 ; abandoned to 
Philin V., 696 

Catholic Association, the, A, ft for the 
dissolution of, 095 

Catholic emancipation proposed by I itt, 
g • attitude of parties towards, 895 ; 
passing of on Act for, 896 
Cato Street Conspiracy, the, 881 
Cattle-breeding, improvements in, 813 
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Cavoui, his negotiation with Napoleon 

HI., 956 

Cawnpore, besieged by Nana Sahib, 

CharlesIL, King of. Spain, deatr. of, 671 
Charles III., King of Spain, renews the 
Family Compact, 766 . 

Charles IV., King of Spain, his rela- 
tions with his son, Soz ; dethroned, S63 
Charles, the Archduke, styles himself 
Charles III. King of Spain, 682 ; his 
cause espoused by Catalonia, 6S4 ; 
* enters Madrid, 692 ; succeeds to^his 
brother’s hereditary dominions, 693 ; 
elected Emperor, 695 ; see Charles 
VI. Emperor 

Charles VI., Emperor, dies after leaving 
his dominions to Maria Theresa, 732 
Charles X., Kina of France, overthrow 
of, 898 *• 

Charles Albert, Elector of Bavaria, claims 
part of the dominions left to Maria 
Theresa,: 732 ; elected Emperor, as 
Charles Vi j., 734 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, at- 
tempts to drive the Austrians out of 
Italy, 934; defeat and abdication of, 

■ 986 

Charles Edward, -.see. Pretender, the 
' Young 

Charlotte, Princess, death of, 881 
Chartists, the, demands of, 933 ; violence 
of, 924 ; meet on Kennington Common 
to present a monster petition, 935 
Chatham, Earl of, Prime Minister, 773; 
illness of, ib. ; recovers his health, and 
takes up the cause of Wilkes, 776; 
resigns office, 77 j ; declares for Par- 
liamentary reform, 777 ; death of, 787 ", 
see Pitt, william (the elder) 
Cherbourg, expedition against, 753 
Cheyt Sing, Hastings demands a con- 
. mbution from, 804 
Cjntra, convention of, 864 
City of the violated treaty, the, 657 
Ciudad Rodrigo,: siege of, S69 
Clarkson, publishes evidence against the 
slave trade, 823 

Clinton, Sir Henry, fails to co-operate 
with Burgoyne, 786 ; takes Charleston, 
78S 

Clive, . Robert, his career in Northern 
India, 761 ; subjugates Bengal, 762; 
is astonished at his own moderation, 
764 ; his return to England and second 
visit to Bengal, 801 

Cloutat f, repealers prohibited from meet- 
ing at, 928 

Clostepevem the Convention of, 732 
Coalition Ministry of Fox and North, 
8ooj fall of 806.; of Pitt and the 
WliigsfgaS ; ol'the Whigs and Peelites, 
943 

Gobhett, pamphlets of, S79 
Cobden, a leader of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, 924 ; opposes a war with China, 
955 ; suggests a commercial treaty with 
France, 938 


’Colonial expansion, 966 
Commons, the House of attacks tlfS 
Irish grants of William Ill.f 670; 
imprisons the bearers of the Kentish 
petition, 675 ; Walpole’s determination 
to rely on, 7x0 ; corruption in, 714 : 
establishment of the freedom of report- 
ing the debates of, 779 
Comprehension Bill, the, is not passed, 


Compton, Sir .Spei 
Walpole's succe 
Walpole and be 


, thought of as 
, 720 : sttctieeds 
es Earl of Wil- 


Concord, attempt to seize arms at, 783 
Confederation of the Rhine, the, 836 
Congress, of twelve colonies, 782 ; of 
thirteen colonies, 783 _ ® 

Conservative party, the, origin of the 
name of, 909 

Continental system, the, 830 ; failure of 
/ S68 . : .... 

Convention Parliament, the, dissolution 
of the second, 656 

Coote, Colonel (afterwards Sir Eyre), 
wins a victory at Wandewnsh, 764 > 
defeats Hyder Alt at Porto Novo, 803 
Cope, Sir John, defeated at Preston 
Pans, 740 

Copenhagen, battle of 843 ; bombard- 
ment of, 860 

Corn-law, the, passing of, 875 ; modifi- 
cation of 926 , 

Cornwallis, Lord, drives Washington' 
out of New Jersey, 784 ^defeats Yates 
at Camden, 788 ; routs Green at 
Guilford, 792 ; surrenders at York- 
town, 794 ; Governor-General of India, 
8ri ; defeats Tippoo, 837 ; Lord -Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 841 
Corporation Act, the, repeal of 895 
Corunna, brittle of, 864 
Cotton-famine, the, 959 
Cotton-spinning, improvements in, 815 
Cowper, Lord, becomes Chancellor, 6S7 
Craggs, Postmaster-General, prisons 
himself, 712 

Craggs, Secretary of State, death of 712 
Crimean War, the, origin of, 943 ; course, 
of, 944-S 

Crompton, invents ^ the mule ’ for spin- 
ning, 815 , 

Crown Point taken by Amherst, 353 
Cuba, reduction of, 766 
Cumberland, Duke of heads'tlfe British 
column at Fontenoy.^7^ ; s«it against 
the Young Pretender, 741 ; defeats 
him at Culloder), 742 ; his cruelty to 
the Highlanders, ib . ; being defeated 
at Hastenbeck, signs the Convention 
of Closterseven, 752 , • 

Cyprus ceded to England, 970 
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Darien expedition, the, 671 
Danvin, his Origin of Species, 940 
« 4 >e Grasse, Admiral, blockades York- 
toifln, 794 ; defeated by Rodney, 

Declaration of Independence, tile Aine- 


Derby, Earl of, becomes Prime Minis- 
ter, 938 ; resignation of, 939 ; Prime 
Minister for the second time, 956 ; 
Prime Minister for the third time, 
m 961 ; resignation of, 963 

Dersventwater, Earl of, beheaded, 705 
1 levonshire, Duke of, becomes First 
•Lord of the Treasury in succession to 
Newcastle, 749 

Dewanni of lien gal, liehar, and Orissa 
granted to the East India Company, 

801 

Dickens, his Pickwick Papers, 940 
'•Disraeli, attacks Peel, 929, 930 ; the real 
leader of the Protectionists in the 
House of Commons, 931 ; becomes 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and gives 
his approbation to Free-trade, 938 ; 
resignation of, 939 ; is again Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and brings in 
a Bill for Parliamentary reform, 956 ; 
passes the second Reform Bill, 961 ; 
becomes Prime Minister, 962; resigna- 
tion of, ib. ; becomes Prime Minister 
a second time, 966 ; made Earl of 
Beaconsfield, 969 ; see Benconsfield, 
Earl of 

Dissenters, the. Toleration Act passed 
•in favour of, 651; attacked in the 
Sacheverell riots, 691 ; passing of the 
Occasional Conformity Act against, 
695 ; the Schism Act passed against, 
699 ; partial repeal of acts directed 
against, 711^; repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts affecting, 895 
Dmnnnond, Thomas, his career as 
Under-Secretary in Ireland, 916 
Duncan, Admiral, blockades the Dutch 
in the Texel, 836 ; defeats the Dutch 
* at Catnperdown, 837 
Dundee, Viscount, John Graham of 
Claverhouse* gathers the Highland 
dans (of James II., 652 ; killed at 
Kilfiecrankie, 653 

Dunkirk, 'France engages to destroy 
the fijwtifioj^tions of, 696 ; France re- 
gains the riglft of fortifying, 79S 
I tunning carries a motion against the 
influence of the Crown, 7S9 
Dupleis, hostile to Le Bourdonnais, 
« 760 ; 1*5 career in India, 761 ; returns 
to France, ;T>2 

Durham, Earl of, his mission to Can- 
ada, 91O 

Dutch Republic , 0 the, Marlborough’s 
relations with, 078 : effect of the war 
of the Spanish Succession on, 697 : 


FIE 

resists the right of search, 792 ; makes 
peace with Great Britain," 798 ; re- 
ceives the name of the Batavian Re- 
public, S35 ; its licet defeated at 
Camperdowii, 837 


East India Compamv, the, charter 
granted to, 758 ; early acquisitions of, 
ib, ; _ receives the zemindary of the 
district round Calcutta, 764 ; receives 
the dewanni of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, Soi ; North’s Regulating Act 
organising the powers of, 002; bill 
directed by Fox and Burke against, 
806 : Pitt’s restrictions on, 808 ; com- 
plete overthrow of the authority of, 

Ecclesiastical Titles Bill' the, 937 
Economical Reform, bill for, 789 ; pass- 
ing of a bill for, 795 

Edinburgh, the Duke of Gordon holds 
out in the castle of, 633 : the Young 
Pretender welcomed at, 740 
Education, public action of the Mel- 
bourr ‘ ' ' ’’ “ 

Forst 

963 

Egypt, , ... 

the French compelled to e vacant , 
844 ; Mehemet All’s rule. of, 884 ; sub- 
jected to the dual control of France 
and England, 970; England assumes 
. a protectorate over, 971 
Eldon, Lord, holds that meetings in 
support of Radical reform are treason- 
able, 880 

Election petition, the Chippenham,' 
' 73° ■ : 

Ellenborough, Lord, sends Sir Charles 
Napier to conquer Sindh, 930 
Encumbered Estates Act, the, 934 
Essay on Woman, 770 
Eugene, Prince, lights in Italy, 680; 
combines with Marlborough at Blen- 
heim, 6S2 ; raises the siege of Turin, 
684 ; attacks Toulon, 689; combines 
with Marlborough at Malplaquet, 690 : 
recalled by the Archduke Charles, 
695 ; defeated at Denain, 696 
Excise Bill, the, brought in by Walpole, 
72a : withdrawn, 724 
Exhibition, the Great, 937 


Factory Act, the first, 91 1 ; extension 
of the, 927 

Factory system, the, 876 
Family Compact, the, signature of, 725 ; 
renewal of, 737 ; second renewal of, 
766 # 

Fenians, the, Q02 

Ferdinand VIE, king of Spain, restored 
to power by a French army, 882 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, Prince com- 
mands in Hanover, 732 ; defeats the 
French at Minden, 756 
Fielding, writes Tomyones, 746 
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Finchley, the march to, 740 
First of June, battle of the, S20 
Fitzgerald, Flogging, S40 
Fitz'.viiliam, Earl, enters Pitt’s cabinet, 
S-3; his mission to Ireland, S52 
Fleurus, Luxembourg’s victory at, 657 
Fleury, Cardinal, ministry of, 7i3 
Florida, ceded by Spain to England, 
766 ; restored to Spain, 798 
Fontenoy, battle of, 739 
Forster, introduces a new system of 
education, 96a ; introduces a bill for 
the use of the ballot, 966 ; Irish policy 
of, 971 ; resignation of, lb. 

Fort Duquesne, built by the French, 
748 ; taken by the British, 733 
Fort St. George built, 758 
Fort William built by East India Com- 
pany, 758 *. 

Fox, Charles James, supports Parlia- 
mentary reform, 7S9 ; character of, 
790 ; refuses to serve under Melbourne, 
79?.; coalesces with North, 800; sup- 
ports Pitt’s motion on Parliamentary 
reform, Soi ; brings forward an India 
Bill, 806; his ‘ martyrs,’ 808 : his con- 
duct in the debates on the Regency 
Bill, 8tr ; sympathises with the revo- 
lutionists in France, 823 ; continues 
in opposition, 828 ; excluded from 
Pitt's second ministry, 848 ; Secretary 
of S'ate in the ministry of. All the 
Talents, 835 ; death of, ib. 

Fox, Henry, becomes leader of the 
House of Commons, 747 ; resigns 
office, 749 ; accepts a lucrative ap- 
pointment, 731 

France, war of William III. with, C57 ; 
p’ace made at Ryswick with, 667 ; 
grand alliance formed against, 675 ; war 
conducted by Marlborough again -t, 
678 ; decline in the military power of, 
682 ; peace made at Utrecht with, 696 ; 
pacific, policy of the Whigs towards, 
707 ; recovery of military strength 
by, 725 ; takes part in the war of the 
Austrian succession, 733 ; peace of 
Aix la-Chapelle with, 743 ; her posses- - ' 
sums in North America, 747 : embarks 
on the Seven Years' War, 749; peace 
with, 766 ; secretly : assists the Ameri- 
cans, 786 ; openly allies herself with 
America, 787; her navy master of 
the sea, 78S ; her fleet compels the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
794 5 makes peace with Great Britain, 
798; commercial treaty with, 8x0 ; 
antecedents of the revolution in, 
820 ; calling of the States-General 
in, 821 ; progress of the revolution ■ 
in, il>.~ rise of a warlike feeling 
in, 824 ; declares war against Austria 
and Prussia, 824; establishment 
of a republic in, 825 ; victorious 
in the Austrian Netherlands, il>. ; at 1 
war with England and the. Dutch 
republic, S-.o; Reign of Terror in, ih. ; 
end of the Reign of Terror in, ib. ; 


f H 7 '° 

makes peace with Prussia and Spain, 
S29 ; establishment of the Directory in, 
830 ; Malmesbury sent to negotiated, 
peace in, 834 ; : establishmentftif the 
Consulate in, 839 ; Treaty of Amiens 
with, S46; renewed war with, 848 ; 
establishment of the Empire in, 850 ; 
restoration of Louis XVIII. in, 871 ; 
restoration of Napoleon in, 874 ; second 
restoration of Louis XVIII. in, 875 ; 
establishment of Louis Philippe in, 
S98 ; supports Mehemet Ali, 922 ; the 
entente cordials with, 927 : establish- 
ment of the second Republic in, 934 ; 
Louis Napoleon President of the Re- 
public in, 953 ; commercial treaty with, r 
959 ; German invasion of, 964 ; third 
Republic established in, ib. 

Francis II., king of Hungary, afterwaWs 
emperor, at war with France, 824 
Francis, Philip, the probable author of 
Junius, 77s his opposition to Hast- 
ings, 803 

Frederick II., king of Prussia, claims 
Silesia, 733 ; defeats, the Austrians aff 
Molhvitz, 734 ; obtains the cession of 
Silesia, 735 ; enters on . the second 
Silesian war, 737 ; fights in Saxony 
and Bohemia, 752 ; defeats the French 
at Rossbach and the Austrians at 
Leuthen, ib. ; lights at Zorndorf and 
Hochkirch, 753 : continues the struggle, 
736 ; complains that England has 
abandoned him, arid makes peace at 
Hubertsburg, 767 \ " r 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, quarrels 
with his father and puts himself at 
the head of the opposition, 725 
Free trade, Adam Smith promulgates ' 
the doctrine of, 810 ; Pitt’s measures 
in support of, ib. ; steps taken by 
Huskisson and Robinson in the direc- 
tion of, 886 

French Revolution, the ; see France 
Friedland, battle of, 858 ft 
Fuentes d’Onoro, battle of, 869 


Gage, General, sent as Governor of 
Massachusetts, 782 ; recalled, 784. 
Galway, Earl of, occupies Madrid, 684 ; 
retreats to Valencia, 685 ; defeated at 
Almanza, 689 ; see Rutfgny, Marquisof 
Gates, General, defeated at Camden, 788 
General warrants declarefi illegal, 769, 
770 . ' ' . * * 

George I,, proclaimed l^it*&, 70ft; places 
the Whigs in office, 702 ; effect of his 
withdrawal, from cabinet meetings, 
704 : becomes unpopular, 705 ; dis- 
misses Townshend, 709 ; death of, 718 
George II.,. accession of, ; keep# 
Walpole in power, 719; supports 
Maria Theresa, 735 ; defeats the 
French at Dettingen, 737; laments' 
the death of Hen**,- Pelham, 746 ; in- 
sists on the execution of Byng, 750; 
death of, 764 • 
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George III., accession and aims of, 
765. ; forces Pitt and Newcastle to 
% resign, 766 ; puts himself at the head 
of Aht; new Tory party, 767 ; his 
method of governing, 708 ; his struggle 
with Grenville 770; dismisses Rock 
ingbam, and places Chatham in office, 
773 ; makes Lord.North Prime Minis- 
ter, jf6 ; has public opinion on his side 
against the Americans, 777; resolves 
to put down resistance in Boston, 780; 
refuses to admit Chatham to office 
except as North’s subordinate, 787 ; 
declares against dividing the empire, 
787 ; attributes the dissipations of his 
•*» eldest son to Fox, 800 ; obtains the re- 
jection of Fox’s India Bill, 806; his 
relations with Pitt, 808 ; mental de- 
rangement of, 811 ; thanksgiving for 
the recovery of, 812 ; attacked by a 
mob, 830 ; protests against Catholic 
emancipation, 833 ; refuses his con- 
sent to Pitt’s proposals on behalf of 
the Irish Catholics, 842 : short mental 
derangement of, 843 ; abandons the 
title of King of France, 846 ; insists 
on the exclusion of Fox from Pitt’s 
second ministry, 848 ; expels from 
office the ministry of All the Talents, 
857 ; his remark on the bombardment 
of Copenhagen, 862 ; becomes per- 
manently insane, 868 ; death of, 880 
George IV., accession of, 880; separated 
from his wife, 881 ; his interview with 
Goderich, 893 ; death of, 898 
George, Prince of Wales (son of George 
III.), dissipated life of, 800; bill for 
conferring the regency on, 81 1 ; his 
misconduct towards his father, 8x2 ; 
becomes Regent, S68 ; becomes King, 
8S0 ; see George IV. 

German confederation, the, 873 
German empire, foundation of a new, 9C4 
Germany, attempt, of the Frankfurt 
parliament to unite, 934 ; dissolution 
of the Frankfurt parliament in, 936 ; 
formation of a North German Confede- 
ration in, 963 ; goes to war withFrance, 
964 

Ghent, peace of, 873 

• Gibraltar, surrenders to Sir G. Rcoke, 
682 ; assigned to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, 696; siege of, by 
the Frenuji and Spaniards, 79S 
Ginkett, General, commands in Ireland, 
t 6.56 , • ' 

Give us our eleven days ! 744 
Gladstoi®, a? a» minister under Peel, 
026 ; becomes Chancellor of . the 
Exchequer in the Aberdeen ministry', 
943 opposes a war with China, 955 ; 
Chanc^lor of the Exchequer in 
* Palmerston's* second ministry, 956 ; 
supports the commercial treaty with 
France, 958 ; becomes Prime Minister, 
' 962 ; disestablishes the Protestant 

Church of Ireland, ib. ; passes an 
Irish Land Act, 963; abolishes pur- 


chase in the army, 064 ; foreign policy 
of the ministry of, 963 ; resignation of, 

9 66; Prime Minister for the second 
time, 970 ; resignation of, 972 
Glencoe, massacre of, 654 
Gloucester, Duke of (son of Queen 
Anne), death of, 671 

Goderich, Viscount, becomes Prime 
Minister, S92; resignation of, Sgjprifff 
Robinson, Frederick J , and Ripon, 
Earl of 

Godolphini Lord, connected with Marl- 
borough, 677; his financial ability, 
678; turns to the Whigs, 684: sup- 
ports the Union with Scotland, 685 
Gordon, General, murder of, 972 
Gordon riots, the, 792 
Gough, General, defeats the Sikhs on the 
Sutlej, 951 ; hecomesT Lord Gough, is 
checked at Chiliianvralla, and defeats 
the Sikhs at Gnjerat, ;'V>. 

Grafton, Duke of, First . Lord of the 
Treasury, 773 ; resignation of, 776 
Graham, Sir James, resigns office, 912 ; 

a member of Peel’s cabinet, 926 
Grand Alliance, the, signed by William 
III., 673 

Grattan leads the movement for the 
legislative independence of Ireland, 
795 ; resists the Union, 842. 

Gray, his Elegy quoted by Wolfe, 755 
Great Mogul, the break-up of the empire 
of, 738 

Greece, national uprising 111, 8.84 ; battle 
of Nayarino fought for the liberation 
of, 893 ; acquires Thessaly, 970 
Greenwich Hospital, foundation of 663 
Gregorian calendar, the, introduced into 
England, 743 

Grenville, George, character of, . 7684 
becomes Prime Minister, 760; issues 
a general warrant, ib ; offends George 
lit., 770; carries the Stamp Act, 771 ; 
dismissal of, ib, ; asserts that the 
House of Commons has no right to 
incapacitate Wilkes, 774 ; death of 779 
Grenville, Lord, replies to Bonaparte’s 
overture for peace, 8.jo ; refuses to 
join Pitt’s second ministry, 848 ; be- 
comes Prime Minister, 855 
Grey, advocates Parliamentary reform, 
827 ; continues in opposition, 82S ; see 

Greyy Earl, becomes Prime Minister, 
901 ; resignation of, 912 
Orote, his History of Greece, 941 
Guerillas, the Spanish, 869 


Guicowar, the, a Mai 
Guizot becomes Pri 
France, 922 


a chief, S02 


Habeas Corfins Act, the, suspension of, 
877 ; end of the suspension of, 879 
Hague, the, conference at, 690 
Hanover,; George I. anxious to secure, 
709 ; Pitt attacks Carteret for his 
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devotion to the interests of, 73S ; New- 
castle provides for the defence of, 
748 ; Pitt asks for a grant for the 
protection of, 750; overrun by the 
French, 752 ; Pitt's measures for the 
defence of, ib ; seized by Bonaparte, 
843; offered alternately to England 
and Prussia, 855 

Hargreaves invents the spinning-jenny, 
813 

Harley, Sir Robert, comes into office as 
a moderate Tory, 6S1 ; obtains the re- 
jection of an Occasional Conformity 
Bill, 682 ; turned out of office, 687 ; is 
a member of a purely Tory ministry, 
651 ; recommends the creation of 
twelve peers, 695 ; becomes Lord 
Treasurer and Earl of Oxford, 696 ; 
see Oxford,JE&rl of 

Hastings, Marquis of, Governor-General 
of India, 948 

Hastings, Warren, appointed Governor 
of Bengal, 801 ; his authoiity dimin- 
ished by the Regulating Act, 803 ; 
the execution of Nuncomar happened 
at an opportune time for, ib. ; engages 
in a struggle with the Mahrattas, 804 ; 
demands a large contribution from 
Cheyt Singh, id. ; enforces the pay- 
ment of money by the Begums of 
Oude, 80s ? character of his rule, ib. ; 
resignation of, 808; impeachment of, 
Sit 

Havelock relieves Lucknow, 953 
Hawke, Admiral, sent opt against the 
French, 748 ; defeats the French in 
Quiberon Bay, 756 

Hawley, General, defeated at Falkirk, 

iM , Rowland, post-office reform advo- 
cated by, 918 

Hache attempts to invade Ireland, 834 
Hogarth, paintings of, 746 
Hohenlindan, battle of, 84a 
Hblkar, a Mahratta chief, 802 ; induced 
to sign subsidiary treaty, 859 
Holy Alliance, the so-called, 883 
H orne _ Took e, Hardy, and Thelwall, 
acquittal of, 829 . 

, Horsley, Bishop, saying of, 830 
Howe, Lord, defeats the French fleet 
on the first of June, 828 : persuades 
the mutineers at Spithead to return 
to their duty, 836 

Howe, Sir William, . commands the 
Britisharmy in America, and occupies 
New York, 784 
Hubertsburg, peace of, 767 
Hudson’s Bay territory assigned to 
England, 696 

Hundred Days, the, 874 . 

Hunt, ‘Orator,’ attempt to arrest, 879 
Huskisson, supports the repeal of the! 
combination laws, 886 ; takes office 
under Wellington, 893 ; death of, 929 . ■ 
Hyder Ali, makes himself master of 
Mysore, and ravages the Carnatic, 804; 
death of, 805 


IRE 

Ibrahim Pasha, ^desolates Pelopon- 
nesus, 884 ; gains victories over the 
Turks, 921 -r 

Income-tax, imposed by Pitt, 8^,0; re- 
moved, 876 ; imposed by Peel, 926 

India, break-up of the empire of the 
Great Mogul and first settlements of 
the East India Company in, 758; 
condition of, after the death of Au- 
rungzebe, 759 ; influence of the French 
in the south of, 760 ; struggle between 
Clive and Duplaix in, 761; the subjuga- 
tion of Bengal in, 762 ; struggle with 
Lally in, 764; Clive’s return to'sup- 
press extortion in, 801 ; Hastings 
assists the Nawab of Oude to subdue# 
the Rohillas in, 802 ; the Regulatinj 
Act alters the government of, ib. ; 
Pitt’s Bill for the government of, 8§8 ; 
defeat of Tippoo in, 837 ; overthrow of 
Tippoo in, 838 ; Wellesley’s policy of 
subsidiary treaties in, 859 ; the Mar- 
quis of Hastings in, 948 ; the north- 
western frontier of, ib. ; Afghanistan 
invaded from, 949 ; conquest of Sind^ 
in, 950; the Sikh wars in, 931 ; Dal* 
housie’s annexations in, ib, ; the Se- 
poy army in, 932 ; mutiny of the Sepoy 
army in, 953 ; end of the authority of 
the East India Company in, 933 ; the 
Q ueen’s proclamation to the princes 
and people of, 934 

India Bill, the, of t ox and Burke, 806 ; 
of Pitt, 80S 

Inkerman, battle of, 946 • . V 

Ireland, struggle between James II. and 
William III. in, 634; penal laws in, 
686 ; destruction of the commerce of, 
ib. ; restrictions on commerce in, ib. ; , 
volunteers in, 796 ; legislative inde- 
pendence conceded to, ib. ; Pitt’s 
scheme for a commercial union with, 
810 ; defective constitutional arrange- 
ments in, 831 ; rise of the United 
Irishmen in, 832 ; voters given to the 
Catholics of, ib.; mission of Lord 
Fitzwilliam to, ib. ; revolutionar&,out- 
break impending in, 833 ; Hoche at- 
tempts to invade, 834 ; outrages in, 
840 ; rebellion in, 841 ; parliamentary 
union with, 842 ; struggle for Catholic * 
emancipation in, 895 ; policy of Lord 
Grey’s government ^-towards, 909 ; 
Thomas Drummond’s mane.gement of, 
916 ; failure of O’Connell’s 'repeal 
movement in, 92S ; Peel’s legislation 
for, ib . ; famine in, 931 ^Peel’s bill for 
the protection of liff fn, ifi; public 
works in, 932 : emigration From, 933 ; 
relation between landlord and tenant 
in, ib.‘, Encumbered Estates Act in, 
934 ; Smith O’Brien's attempted rising r 
,n > 935 ! Fenian rising- in, 962 ; dis- 
establishment of the Protestant Church 
of, ib. ; Land Act of the first Gladstone , 
ministry in, 063 ; rejection of a bill on 
university educatirft in, 966 ; demand 
of Home- Rule for, 970 ; Land Act of 
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the second Gladstone ministry in, ib. ; 
bill for the protection of life and pro- 
h perty in, ib. ; murders by the Invin- 
cjhles in, ib. 

Iris™ grants of William III. attacked by 
the House of Commons, 670 

Irish Parliament, the, summoned by 
James II., 655; represents, under 
William III., only the English colony, 
657 ; passes a bill for the relief of 
Catholics, 795 ; legislative independ- 
ence granted to, 796 ; sources of the 
weakness of, ib. 

Italy, Charles Albert fails to drive the 
Austrians out of, 934, 936; war for 
the liberation of, 956 ; formation of 
the kingdom of, 957 ; Venetia ceded 
to, 9 63 ; Rome united to, 964 

•* 

Jacobites, the, their action in the last 
months of Anne’s reign, 699 ; attempt 
arising against George I., 705; form 
part of the opposition against Walpole, 
722 

* James IL, lands in Ireland, 654 ; is de- 
feated at the Boyne, and takes refuge 
in France, 656 ; death of, 675 

Jena, battle of, 857 

Jenkins’s Ear, 729 

Jervis, Sir John, commands at the battle 
of it. Vincent, 835 

J ones, Ernest, leads the Chartists, 924 
oseph I., Emperor, succeeds Leopold I., 
684 ; death of, 693 

' Joseph Bonaparte, becomes King of 
Naples, 856 ; becomes King of Spain, 
863 

Junius Letters, probable authorship of, 
■775 

Junto, the Whig, formation of, 659; 
break-up of, 669 

Keble, his Christian Year, 940 
Kenmure, Lord, beheaded, 705 
Kentish Petition, the, 675 
Kpliecrankie, battle of, 653 
King’s F rierids, the, 767 

La Bourdonnais takes Madras, 760 
La Hogue, battle of, 658 
Lafayette goes *as a volunteer to 
America, 786 
Laibach, congress of, S82 
Lake^Qpneial, defeats the Irish insur- 
gents at Vinegar Hill, 841 ; his victo- 
ries^ InHiaj 859 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, governs the Pun- 
jab. 951 ; besieged in Lucknow, 953 ; 
killed, ib. 

Lawretjpe, Sir John, governs the Pun- 
* jab, 951 ; sfinds Sikh troops to Delhi, 
953 

Legge, dismissal of, 74S 
* Leopold I., Emperor, death of, 684 
Leopold II., Emperor, his attitude to- 
wards France, 824 


Leopold of Sase-Coburg, chosen King 
of the Belgians, 912 
Lexington, skirmish at, 783 
Liberals, the introduction of the name 
of, 909 

Lichfield House Compact, the, 913 
Lille, taken by Marlborough, 690 ; 
negotiation with the French Direc- 
tory at, 837 

Limerick, siege and capitulation of, 656 
Lincoln, Abraham, chosen President of 
the United States, 958 
Literature in the reign of Anne, 


•, 868 ; end of the ministry <1 


London, support given to Wilkes in, 
776 ; upholds the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen in their contest with the 
Commons, 779 
Londonderry, siege of, 634 
Lords, the House of, creation of twelve 
peers to reverse the majority in, 693 ; 
Peerage Bill introduced to give inde- 
pendence to, 710 

Lorraine ceded to Stanislaus Leczinski, 


Louis of Baden commands German 
forces, 682 

Louis XIV-, King of France, accepts 
the peace of Ryswick, and acknow- 
ledges William III., 667 ; refuses to 
make war against his grandson, 6go ; 
death of, 705 

Louis XV., King of France, sickly in 
his childhood, 707 

Louis XVI., King of France, improves 
the French navy, 788 ; summons the 
States-General, 821 ; distrusted by the 
National Assembly, 822.; dethrone- 
ment and execution of, 823 

Louis XVIII., King of France, first 
restoration of, 871 ; second restoration 
of, 875 ; attempts to mediate in favour 
of the* Neapolitans, 332 

Louis Napoleon, President of the French 
Republic, 936 ; named President for 
ten years, 938 ; see Napoleon III., 

Louis** Philippe, King of the French, 
Charles X. overthrown in favour of, 
898 ; promotes Belgian independence, 
912 ; dismisses Thiers, 922 ; visit? 
Queen Victoria, 927 ; dethronement 
of, 934 * 

Louisbourg, Loudon fails to take, 752 ; 
taken, 753 

Louisiana, possessed by F ranee, 747 ; 

ceded by France to Spain, 766 _ 

Loyalists, the American, conjectural 
number of, 782 
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Lucknow, siege of, 953 
Lundville, peace of, 840 
Luxembourg, Mar-hal, 
allies at Fleurus, 657 
Lyoll, his Principles of Geotcgy, < 


defeat 


Macadam 




t of roads by, 


Macaulay, Thomas B.. supports the 
Reform Bill, 903 ; hisj History of Eug- 

Macaulay, Zachary, pleads for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, 910 

Marian of Glencoe tenders his oath to 
William III. too late, 653 
Mackay, Andrew, defeated at Killie- 
crankie, 653 ; serves in Ireland, 636 
Mackintosh, Sis fcunes, advocates the 
reform of the criminal law, 835 
Madras, building of, 758 ; taken by the 
French, 760 : restored to the Eng- 
lish and secured by Clive, 761 
Mahdi, the, destroys an Egyptian army 
and captures Khartoum, 971 
Mahmoud, Sultan, asks Mehemet Ali 
to assist him against the Greeks, 884 ; 
death of, 922 

Mahrattas, the, rise of, 759 ; Hastings 
defends himself against, S02, 804 ; 
reduced to submission by Wellesley, 
859 ; reduced to complete dependency 
by the Marquis of Hastings, 94S 
Malmesbury, Earl of, sent to negotiate 
peace in France, 834 
Malplaqtiet, battle of, 690 
Malta, seized by Bonaparte, 837; sur- 
renders to the English, S44 ; England 
engages to surrender, 846 ; England 
refuses to surrender, 848 
‘ Manchester massacre,’ the, 879 
Manhood Suffrage, the Duke of Rich- 
mond advocates, 7S9 
Manilla, reduction of, 766 _ 

Manitoba, joins the Dominion of Canada, 

M ansfield, Lord Chief Justice, 749 
Mantua, siege of, 834 
Manufactures, social changes resulting 
from the growth of, 8x7 
Manufacturers, the distress amongst, 
876-879 

Marengo, battle of, S40 
Maria Theresa, constituted heiress of 
her father’s hereditary dominions, 
732 ; attacked on all sides, ii\ ; cedes 
Silesia to Frederick II., 735 
Marlborough, Duchess of, her influence 

Marlborough, Earl, afterwards Duke of, 
becomes Earl of Marlborough, 637 : 
disgraced*’ by William III., 638 ; 
betrays Talmash, 664 ; placed by Wil- 
liam III. at the head of an army, 
673 ; his influence over Anne, 677 ; 
his first campaign in the Nether- 
lands, 678 ; created a Duke, and votes 
for the Occasional Conformity Bill, 


6£o; obtains the _ dismissal of 
Rochester and Nottingham. and 
procures the entry of Harley and St., 
John into the ministry, 6Sr ; dinars 
’Ballard at Blenheim, 6S2 ; turns to 
the Whigs, 6S4 ; his victory at 
Ramillies, il\ ; Ins victories at Oude- 
narde and Malplaquet, 6go; blamed 
for prolonging the war, 691 ; sent to 
Flandeis with inadequate means, and 
dismissed from his offices, 693 
Mar’s rising, 705 

Masham, Mrs., ohtains influence oyer 
Anne, 687 

Massachusetts Government Act, the, 782 
Massena, Marshal, invades Portugal, * 
S67 

Mary II. receives the Scottish Crown, 
652:. illness, and death of, 66t# 
Greenwich Hospital founded by, 663 
Meanee, battle of, 950 
Mehemet Ali, makes himself indepen- 
dent, and sends aid to the Sultan, 

884 ", attacks the Turks, and possesses 
himself of Syria, 921 ; deprived of r 
Syria, 922 

Melbourne, Viscount, is a member of 
Lord Grey’s Ministry, gor ; becomes 
Prime Minister and is dismissed by 
the King, 912 ; becomes Prime Minister 
a second time, 913 ; resigns and re- 
sumes office, 918 ", final resignation of, 

935, V 

Melville, Lord, impeachment of, 831 
Menai Suspension Bridge, the, 905 ft 
Metternich, holds it to be the duty of 
the great powers to suppress revolu- 
tions, 882 

Middlesex election, the, 773 
Milan, the Duchy of, assigned to Charles 
VI., 696 

Milan Decree, the, 860 n 
Minden, battle of, 756 
Mines, restriction of labour in, 927 - 
Ministers excluded from gjic House of 
Commons by the Act ot Settlement, 

673 ; readmitted, 6S4 » 

Minorca, taken by Stanhope, C90 ; 
assigned to England by the treaty of 
Utrecht, 696 ; re-taken by the French, 

749 ; regained at the end of the. Seven r 
Veals’ War, 766; taken by the 
Spaniards, 793 ; ceifed iry England to 
Spain, 79S ft 

Missolonghi, sieges of, 8S4 ; deafh of 
Byron at, 8S8 r m 

Montague, Charles, one the. Whig 
Junto, 659 1 ; restores thtftnirreney, 664 ; 

Montenegro, enlargement of, 969 
Moore, Sir John, killed at Corunna, 

864 » 

Mornington, Lord, Goven»r-General of 
India, 838 ; becomes Marquis Welles- 
ley, 859 ; see Wellesley, Marquis 
Moscow, burning of, 870 
Muir, sentenced to transportation,- 828 
Municipal Corporations Act, 913, 914 
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Murray, desires to become Ghief Justice, 
747; becomes Chief Justice as Lord 
% Mansfield, 749 

Mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, 836 
Mutiny Act, the, 650 
Mysore, Hyder Ali in, 804 ; Tipppo 
succeeds his father in, S05 


Namur, surrender of, 663 
Nana Sahib, grievances of, 952 ; his 
conduct at Cawnpore, 953 
Napier, Sir Charles, Admiral, takes 
Acre, 922 

Napier, Sir Charles, General, conquers 
1 Sindh, 950 

Naples, assigned to Charles VI., 696; 

ceded to the son of Philip V., 725 ; 
• Joseph Bonaparte, king of, 836 ; revo- 
lution suppressed by Austria" in, S82 
Napoleon I., Emperor of the French, his 
plan for the invasion of. England, 851 ; 
offers Hanover alternately to England 
and Prussia, 855 ; defeats the Prussians 

* at Jena, 857 ; makes peace with Russia 
' at Tilsit, 858; his designs against 

Spain, 862 ; places Joseph Bonaparte 
on the Spanish throne, 863 ; invades 
Spain, 864 ; lights at Aspern and 
Wagram, 865 : countries annexed by, 
868 ; invades Russia, 869, 870; defeat 
and abdication of, 871 : returns to 
France and fights at Waterloo, 874 ; 
dies at St. Helena, 875 : 

• Napoleon III., Emperor, becomes 

Emperor, 939 ; attempt to murder, 

?55 ; goes to war for the liberation of 
taly, 956; annexes Savoy and Nice, 
957 ; fall of, 964 
Natal, colonisation of, 969 
Navarino, battle of, 893 
Navigation Act, the, repeal of, 936 
Nelson, his exploits at the battle of St. 
Vincent, 835 ; defeats the French at 
the battle of the Nile, 838 ; defeats the 
Danes at the battle of Copenhagen, 
J45; pursues the French fleet to the 
West Indies, 853 ; killed at Trafalgar, 
854 

Netherlands, the Austrian, occupied by 
* 'the French, S25 ; ceded to France, 837 
Netherlands, the Spanish, , a-signed to 
Charles VI 69#; see Netherlands, the 
Austridh 

New* Brunswick joins the Dominion of 
Camdh, 967 

New England, warlike preparations in, 
7S2 , beginrifng of resistance in, 7S3 
New Jersey, Washington driven out of, 
784 ; Washington recovers, 786 
New Orleans, the British repulsed at, 873 
, New S*uth Wales, progress of, 96S 
New York, cfccupied by Howe, 784 
New Zealand, progress of colonisation 
, in, 968 

Newcastle, Duke of, character of, 732 ; 
succeeds his mother as first Lord of 
the Treasury, 746 ; his inefficiency in 


providing for hostilities with Franc 
748 ; resigns, 749; ; coalesces wi 
Pitt, 751 ; resignation of, 7 66 

Newfoundland, retained by Euglart 
695 ; refuses to join the Dominion 

Newgate, burning of, 792 

Newman, a leader of the Oxford mov 
ment, 940 

Newport (Monmouthshire), Chartist ri 
at, 924 

Newton, Sir Isaac, assists in restorir 
the currency, 664 

Nicholas, the Tzar, comes to an agre 
ment with England an the lificruf.it 
of Greece, S84 ; proposes to partita 
the Turkish dominions, 943 ; goes 
war with the Sultan, 944 ; war declan 
by England and J%*ce against, ;Vi 
death of, 947 

Nightingale, Miss_ Florence, nurses tl 
sick from the Critin 


Nile, the battle of, 838 
Nithsdale, Earl of, escapes fron 


prise. 


NOiljurors, .thcj 652 
Note, the, mutiny at, 836 
North, Lord, becomes Prime Minister, 
776; takes advantage of the division 
of opinion between Burke and Chat- 
ham, 777 ; feels strongly against the 
conduct of the Americans, 77S ; _ ob- 
tains the repeal of all the American 
duties except that on tea, 779 ; resolves 
to put down resistance in Boston, 7S0 ; 
tries to conciliate the Americans, 783 ; 
offers to resign office, 7S7 ; resignation 
of, 795 ; coalesces with Fox, . goo ; 
opposes Pitt’s motion for Parliamen- 
tary reform, Sot ; passes the Regulat- 
ing Act, 832 
North Britan, the, 769 
Northern confederacy, the, 844. 
Nottingham, Earl of, dismissed through 
the influence of Marlborough, 681 ; 
coalesces with the Whigs, 695 
Nova Scotia, assigned to England, 696; 
abandonment of the French claim: to, 
766 ; joins the Dominion of Canada, 967 
Nuncomar, execution of, S03 


O’Bkif-n, Smith, heads a rising . in 
Ireland, 935 

Occasional Conformity Act, repealed, 710 
Occasional Conformity Bill, failure of 
the Tories to pass, 680 ; defeat of an 
attempt to tackit to a land-tax hill, 682; 
passed. 695 

O’Connell, Daniel, demands Catholic 
emancipation, 893; refused a seat in 
the House of Commons, S96 ; asks for 
a repeal of the Union, 910 ; combines 
with the Whigs to overthrow Peel, 
913 ; drops for a time his demand for 
repeal of the Union, 916 ; shrinks from 
a conflict with Peel, and dies, c 
O’Connor, Feargus, leads the 
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924 ; summons a meeting on Kenning- 
on Common, 935 

Olive Branch petition, the, 7S3 

Orange River Free State, the founda- 
tion of, 06?. 

Orders in 'Council, the, 800; repeal of, 

Orford, Earl of, attacked by the Com- 
mons, 670 ; resigns office, ib, ; see 
Russell, Admiral 

Orleans, Duke of (the Regent), is on 
friendly terms with England, 707 ; 
guarantees the Hanoverian succes- 


Ormond, 2nd Duke of, command 
Flanders, 6g6 ; escapes to France 
Dude, Hastings seeks its alliai 


7°5 

, :e against 

the Mahrattas, S02 ; annexation of, 951 
Oudenarde, baKje* of, 690 
Outram, Sir James, waives his rank in 
Havelock's favour, 934 
Oxford, Earl of, quarrels with Boling- 
broke, 699 ; dismissed, 700 ; im- 
peached and imprisoned, 704, 705 ; see 
Harley, Sir Robert 


Palmerston, Viscount, Foreign Secre- 
tary in Lord Grey’s ministry, 8gi ; 
supports the independence of Belgium, 
912 ; maintains an alliance with 
France, 913 ; Spanish policy of,_ 920 ; 
interferes irt Syria, 922 ; dismissed, 
938 ; saves the Derby ministry from 
defeat, 939 ; is a member of the Aber- 
deen ministry', 945 ; becomes Prime 
Minister, 947 ; the elections (after his 
entering on a war with China) in 
favour of, 955 ; defeated on the Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill, and resigns, 

956 ; becomes Prime Minister a second 
time, ib.; death of, 960 

Paris, Peace of, at the end of the Seven 
Years’ War, 766; at the end of the 
American War, 798 

Parliamentary reform, views of Chatham 
and Burke on, 777 ; supported by 
F ox, 789 ; advanced views of the 
Duke of Richmond on, 790 ; Pitt asks 
for a committee to inquire into, 799 ; 
Pjtt brings forward a motion for, 801 ; 
Pitt’s Bili for, 8o3 ; advocated by Grey, 
827 ; Hunt and Burdett ask for a 
sweeping measure of, 879 ; Lord John 
Russell supports a moderate, measure 
of, 894 ; granted by the first Reform 
Act, 905 ; Russell proposes to carry 
farther, 043 ; Disraeli brings in a bill 
for, 956 ; Russell brings in a bill for, 

957 ; Russell's ministry brings in a hill 
for, 961 : Disraeli carries a bill for, ib.; 
a third bill for, carried by agreement 
between Liberals and Conservatives, 
972 ; see Reform Bill 

Parnell leads the Irish Home Rule 
party, 970 

Partition treaty, the first, n68 : the 
second, 671 


Paterson, William, suggests the founda- 
tion of the Bank of England, 660; 
originates the Darien expedition, 671 ^ 
Paul, the Tzar, withdraws frorj^ the 
coalition against France, 840 ; murder 
of, 844 

Peel, Mr. (afterwards Sir. Robert); re- 
commends the resumption of cash 
payments, 879 ; becomes Home Secre- 
tary, 884 ; passes bills for the reform 
of the criminal law, 885 ; is Home 
Secretary ' in Wellington's ministry, 
893; agrees to the repeal of the. Test 
and Corporation Acts, 895 ; defeated 
at Oxford, 896 ; carries a bill for 
Catholic emancipation, ib. ; introduces 1 
the new police, 900; . Prime Minister 
for the first time, 913 ; refuses to take 
part against the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, 914 ; fails to form a Minis- 
try, 918 ; becomes Prime Minister a 
second time, 925; first free-trade 
budget of, 926; Irish policy of, 928; 
second free-trade budget of, 929 ; at- 
tacked by Disraeli, 930 ; abolishes® 
the Corn Law, 931 ; being defeated on 
a bill for the protection of life in Ire- 
land, resigns office, 932 ; public works 
established in Ireland by, ib ; death 
of, 936 • 

Peerage Bill, the, rejection of, 710 
Peers, creation of twelve, 695 
Peishwah, the, rules over the Mahratta 
confederacy, 760; driven from Poonah, 
859 ; abdicates, 948 ® 

Pelham, Henry, becomes First Lord of 
the Treasury, 739 ; death of, 744 
Peltier, tried for libelling Bonaparte, 
848 

Penjdeh, seized by the Russians, 972 
People's Charter, the, 923 ; see Chartists 
Perceval, Spencer, beconfcs Prime 
Minister, 865 ; murdered, 368 
Peter the Great, sends troops to Meck- 
lenburg, 709 @ 

Peterborough’, Earl of, his campaign in 
Spain, 684, 6S5 ' * 

Philadelphia, congress of twelve colonies 
meets in, 782 congress of thirteen 
colonies meets in, 783 ; occupied by 
Howe, 786 ; evacuated by the British, * 
787; 

Philip V., King of fljtai®, the Spanish 
inheritance bequeathed 10*671; at- 
tachment of the Spaniards to, *682 ; 
his claim to the French throve, *707 
Pitt, William (the elder), ^pposAS Wal- 
pole, 728; attacks sjiain, 729; de- 
claims Against Carteret, 738 ; his 
rivalry with Henry Fox, 747 ; dis- 
missed, 74S; becomes Secretary of 
State, and takes vigorous measures to „ 
carry on the war with*France, 750 ; 
enlists Highland regiments, ib, ; dis- 
missal and popularity of, ib.; political . 
position of, 751 ; coalesces with New- 
castle, ib.; encourages men of ability 
and vigour, 752 ; enters into an alliance 
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with Frederick ip.-, resignation of, 
7 66 ; refuses to join the Rockingham 
, Whigs, 771; his views on American 
taxation, 773 ; created Earl of Chat- 
ham, ib. ; see Chatham, Earl of 
Pitt, William (the younger), early career 
of, 799; asks for a committee on Par- 
liamentary reform, and becomes Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ib.; brings 
forward a motion for Parliamentary 
reform, 801 ; becomes Prime Minister, 
807 ; his sg-uggle against the coalition, 
i/j. ; obtains a majority ill a new Par- 
liament, 8o3 ; his financial measures, 
ib, ; his India Bill, and his Bill for 
Parliamentary reform, ib . ; failure of 
his scheme for a commercial union 
with Ireland, 810 ; consents to the 
q impeachment of Hastings, 811 ; his 
conduct in supporting the Regency 
Bill; ib. ; strengthened by the growth 
of manufacturers, 019 ; thinks that 
France >vill be weakened by the Re- 
volution, 823 ; speaks against Hie 
slave-trade, ib, : adopts a war policy, 
825 ; fears the spread of French revo- 
lutionary principles in England, Ss8 ; 
admits Whigs into his Cabinet, ib. ; 
assists French royalists to land in 
Quiberon Bay, 830 ; carries the Trea- 
son Act and the Sedition Act, ib.; his 
views on the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland, 831 ; gives votes to 
the Catholics in Ireland, 832; sends 
Fitzwilliam to Ireland, ib.; recalls 
Fit/william, S33 ; his first negotiation 
with the Directory, 834 ; imposes an 
income-tax, 840 ; brings about the 
Irish Union, 842; proposes Catholic 
emancipation and resigns office, ib. ; 
assures the king he will never again 
support . Catholic emancipation, 843 ; 
becomes Prime _ Minister a second 
. time, 848 ; weak in Parliamentary sup- 
port, 851 ; death of, 855 
Place Bill, t#e, 66 1 
Plassey, battle of, 762 
P«#and, partition of, 8.27; assigned to 
Russia, S73 

Police, the new, introduction of, 900 
Polish succession; the war of, 723 
Poor, the, condition of, 922 
Poor Law, the mgv, 911 
Pope, characHer of the poetry Of, 726 
Population, growth of, 813 
Port Mahofi, excellence of the harbour 
at, 898; taken by the French, 749 
Portland, Hiike of, Prime Minister in 
the Coalition Ministry, Sox ; enters 
Pitt’s cabinet, 828 ; becomes Prime 
Minister a second time, 857 ; death of, 
86s 

Port la Al, Earl of, William III. attached 
to, 664 * 

Porto Novo, battle of, S05 
Portugal, French invasion of, 863 ; 
Wellesley’s fu*t landing in, 864 ; re- 
turn of Wellesley to, 866; the French 






: of, 867 ; 


;ed by Can- 


Post Office reform, 918 
Power-loom, the, invented by Cart- 
wright, 3iti 

Pragmatic Sanction, the, 732 
Pratt, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, discharges Wilkes, and declares 
against general warrants, 776: be- 
comes Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Camden, 776 ; see Camden, Lord 
Press, the liberty of the, 663 
Preston Pans, battle of, 740 
Pretender, the Old, acknowledged King 
till 1 A 

fraction of the Tory party favours the 
claims of, 690 ; appears in Scotland to 
support Mar’s rising, 705 
Pretender, the Young* his fleet shattered 
by a storm, 737 ;Tts?ds in the High- 
lands,: 739 ; defeats Cope at Preston 
Pans and marches to Derby, 740 ; re- 
turns to Scotland and defeats Hawley 
at Falkirk, 741 : defeat ed at Culloden, 
742 ; escapes to the continent, 743 
Prime Minister, gradual development 
of the office of, 716 

Prince Edward Island, joins the Do- 
minion of Canada, 06S 
Protectionists, the, led by Stanley, 031 : 
vote against Peel’s bill for the pro- 
tection of life in Ireland, ib. 

Prussia, Frederick I. receives the title 
of King of, 67S ; succession of 
Frederick II. in, 732 ; annexation of 
Silesia, 735 ; attacked in the Seven 
Years’ War, 749 : takes part in the 
struggle with revolutionary France, 
824: t.ikes part in the partition of 
Poland, 827 ’, makes peace with France 
at Basel, S29; overthrown at Jena, S57 ; 
ill treated by Napoleon, 858 ; joins 
Russia against Napoleon, 87* ; gains 
territory at the Congress of Vienna, 
873 ; adoption of a constitutional 
system in, 934 ; repression of the 
revolutionists in, 936 : makes war 
with Austria, 963 ; at the head of the 
North German’ Confederation, ib. ; 
see German Empire, the 
Public Meetings, origin of, 789 
Pulteney, leads a section of the opposi- 
tion _ against. Walpole, 722; stirs tip 
public opinion against the Excise 
Bill, 724 ; refuses office and becomes 
Earl of Bath, 730, 731 
Pusey, a leader of the Oxford move- 
ment, 940 

Quadruple Alliance, the, 700 
Quebec, Wolfe sent to talc*, 753 ; sur- 
render of, 756 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, 693 
Queensland, established as a separate 
colony, 969 

Quiberon Bay, Hawke’s victory in, 756 ; 
landing of French royalists in, b'30 
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Radicals, the demand for reform made 
"by, S77 

Raglan, Lord, commands- the English 
army invading the Crimea, 945 
Railways, introduction of, 906 
Ramillies, battle of, 6S4 
Reform Bill, the first, introduced and 
withdrawn, 902 ; re-introduced and 
rejected by the Lords, 903 ; brought 
in a third time and passed, 905 ; pass- 
ing of the second, 961 ; passing of 
the third, 972 ; sec Parliamentary Re- 
form 

Regency Bill, the, 811 
Regulating Act, the, 802 
Reign of Terror, the, 826-828 
Reporting, freedom of, established, 779 
Richmond, Duke of, asks for manhood 
suffrage and anwnal parliaments, 790 
Ripen, Earl of, designs office, 912 : see 
Robinson, Frederick J., and Goderich, 


v iscouni 

Robinson, Sir Thomas, fails as leader of 
the House of Commons, 747 
Robinson, Frederick J., budgets of, 886 ; 
see Goderich, Viscount ; and Ripon, 
Earl of 

Rochefort, failure of an attempt against, 

Rochester, Earl of, dismissed through 
the influence of Marlborough, 681 
Rockingham, Marquis of, leads one of 
the three fractions of the Whig party, 
768; first ministry of, _77t ; dismissal 
of, 773 ; second ministry of, 795 ; 
death of, 796 

Rockingham Whigs, the, Pitt's dislike 
of, 77 1 ; Burke’s influence with, 772 , 
take the view that the House of Com- 
mons has no right to incapacitate 
Wilkes, 774 ; oppose Parliamentary 
reform, 777 ; support economical re- 
form, 7S9 

Rodney, Admiral, bombards Havre, 
756; defeats De Grasse, 795 
Rohillas. the, Hastings assists the 
Nawab of Oudc to subdue, 802 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, advocates the 
reform of the criminal law, 88g 
Rooke, Sir George, takes Gibraltar, 
682 

Roumania becomes an independent king- 
dom, 969 

Royal Assent, the, refused for the last 
time, 706 

Run jest Singh, allies himself with the 
British, 949 : death of, 951 
Russell, Admiral, afterwards Earl of 
Orford, commands the fleet at La 
Hogue, 658 ; is one of the Whig Junto, 
659 ; created Earl of Orford, 669 ; see 
Orford, Burl of 

Russell, Earl, becomes Prime Minister 
a second time, 961 ; resignation of, ib . ; 
see Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord John, advocates Parlia- 
mentary reform, 894 ; obtains the re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 


SAI 

S93 ; holds a subordinate office in 
Lord Grey’s ministry, 901 ; introduces 
the first Reform Bill, 902 ; becomes^* 
Home Secretary and Leader ijf the' 
House of Commons, 91; ; is unaole to 
form a ministry, and supports Peel’s 
abolition of the Corn Law, 931 : ob- 
jects to Peel’s Irish policy, ib. ; be- 
comes Prime Minister, 932 ; his deal- 
ings with Irish distress, ib. ; attempts 
to improve the condition of tenants in 
Ireland, 933; passes the /Encumbered 
Estates Act, 934 : passes the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill, 937; resignation 
of, 938 ; joins the Aberdeen Ministry, 
and promises a new Reform Bill, 943 e 
is Foreign Secretary in Palmerston’s 
second ministry, 956; brings in a 
Reform Bill, 957 ; see Russell, Earl r 
Russia, interferes for the first time in 
Western Europe, 709 ; establishes the 
[ Armed Neutrality? 793; -takes part 
in the second coalition, 839 ; withdraws 
from the alliance, 840 ; joins' the 
Northern Confederacy, 844 ; with- ^ 
draws from the Northern Confederacy, 
845, joins the third coalition, 854 : 
invaded by Napoleon, 869 ; offers aid 
to the Sultan, 921 ; joins England, 
Austria,, and Prussia in supporting the 
Sultan, 922 ; proposed partition of the 
Turkish dominions, in agreement with, 
943; goes to war with the Sultan, 944 ; 
war declared by England and France 
against, ib. \ makes peace with the r 
, allies, 94S ; alliance of Dost Moham- 
med with, 949 ; refuses to be bound by 
the treaty of 1836; 965 ; overpowers 
the Turkish army, and submits to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 969 ; acquires Penj- 
deh, 971 

Ruvigny, Marquis of, serves jp Ireland, 

656 ; see Galway, Earl of 
Ryswick, peace of, 667 

r 

SACHEyKRELL, Dr., sermon preached 
by, 600 ; impeached, 691 ■ 

Sackville, Lord George, misconduct of, 

750 : 

Sadowa, battle of, 963 r 

St, Arnaud, Marshal, commands the 
French army in Jjte frirnea, 943; 
death of, 946 ■ . p- 

St. Cast, failure of an expedition to» the 
Bay of, 753 „ „ 

St. Christopher's, England receives the 
French part of, 696 $ w P 

St. John, Henry, becomes minister as a 
moderate Tory, 681 ; obtains the re- 
jection of an Occasional Conformity 
Bill, 682 ; turned out of offic£, 687’; 
is a member of a purely Tjpry min istry , *" 
691 ; orders Ormond not to fight, 693 ; 
created Viscount Bolingbroke, ib. ; see 
Bolingbroke, Viscount 
St. Malo, expedition agpiinst, 753 
St. Paul’s rebuilt, 677 
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St.' Vincent, Bait® of, 833 ■' 

. Salartiamia/battk of, Sis*- 

Salisbury, Marquis of, becomes Prime 

San Stefauo, treaty of, 069 . 

Sancroft, William, Archbishop of- Can- 




Sandwich. Ear! of, informs' against 

\\ 1.1.. - " 

Sardinia, Kingdom of, conferred on the 
Duke of jravoy, in lieu of the Kingdom 
of Sicily, 710 

Eavile, Sir George, presides over a 
meeting in support of economical re_ 
form, 789 ; passes, a Bill in relief of 
Roman Catholics, 792 
Scheldt, the, opening of, 825 
Schism Act, the, passed, 699 ; repealed, 

, Scfiomberg, Marshal, lands iii Ireland, 

" 655; killed at. the Boyne, 656 . 
.Scotland, Presbyterianism established 

0 in, 652 ; the crown offered to William 
and Mary ill, //J. ; pacification of 
the bfighkyids of. . 654 ; the union 
with, 685 , enthusiastic support of the 
Darien expedition in. 671; Mar's 
rising in, 705 ; disruption of the 
Church of, 940 

Scott, Sir Walter, works of, £89 
Scutari, hospital at, 947 
Sebastopol, siege of, 945 ; reduction of, 
947; destruction of the fortifications 

* of, 94S 

Sedan, battle of, 965 
Sedition Act, the, S30 
Senegal ceded by France, 7 66 
Sepoy mutiny, the, 951-955 
Septennial Act, the, 706 
Seringapaiipm stormed, 830 
Servia, becomes an independent king- 
dom, 969 

Settlement, Act of; see Act of Settlement 
Seven Yearn* War, the, beginning of, 
749 ; end of, 766 ; results of, 767 
‘Shannon,’ the, captures the ‘Chesa- 
peake,’ S72 

Shelburne, Earl of, takes _ office in 
Rockingham's second ministry, 793 ; 
becomes Prime Minister, 796; resig- 
nation of,_ Soo . 

Shelley, tyinkin%of, 888 
Sheridan, takes part in the impeach*' 
' njent of Hastings, Six. . 

Sheriffmutf, Battle of, 705 
Shove$Sir Sloudesley, drowned, 689 
Shrewsbury, jDuke of, becomes Lord 

Sicily, the Duke of Savoy becomes king 
of, 6c£ ; given to Austria, 710 ; ceded 
to the son of Philip V„, 724 ; retained 

* by Ferdinand I,, 857 

Sidmouth, viscount, included in the 

* Ministry of All the Talents, 855; is 
Home Secretary in Lord Liverpool’s 

• ministry, 877 ; Isolds that meetings in 


AddingSJ * ir " ***** 
Sikhs, the, allied,, under liunjeet Singh, 
wit! tl c Li iish . v ..l with, 1: r 
Sindhia, a Mafiratia- chief, Soo ; defeated 
and reduced to sign a subsidiary treaty, 

Sivfji founds the Mahraua State, 741 
Six Arts,, the, S80 

Slave trade, the, recognised, in the 
Assiento Treaty, £96; denounced bv 
Clarkson, 823; attacked by Wilber- 
force and Pitt, ib.\ abolished, 855, 857 
Slavery, agitation for the- abolition of, 

Smith, Adam, his U’eaUii of Rations , 

. Smith, Sir Sidney, .defends Acre, 83S 
Somers, Lord, one of the Whig Junto, 
659 ; resignation **£, 670 ; dissuades 
tin: Whigs from impeaching Sadie- 
verell, (,,i 

Sophia, the Eluctiess, favours the Whigs, 
699 ; cieatU of, 791 
South Africa, progress of, 968 
South Australia. established as a separate 
colony, 9® ■; 

South Sea Bubble, the, 711 
Spain, war of the Spanish succession in, 
63a ; her conflict with England in 
th* West Indies, 726 ; war with, 730; 
joins France against England at the 
end of the Seven Years’ War, 766 ; 
allies herself with France and America, 
7S7 ; makes peace with Great Britain, 
793 ; its fleet defeated off Cape St. 
Vincent, 835 ; Napoleon’s interference 
in, 862 ; resists Napoleon, £63; Napo- 
leon appears in, 864 ; Wellesley’s ad- 
vance to Talavera in, 867; Welling- 
ton's advance to Madrid and Burgos 
in, 869 ; the French driven out of, 
871; revolution against Ferdinand VI I, 
10,882 ; death of Ferdinand VII. in, 
920 ; civil war in, 921 
Spanish succession, the, claimants to, 
667; thrown open by the death of 
Charles II., 67 x ; war of, 675 
Spuming, improvements in, 814 
Spit head, mutiny atj S36 
Stair, the Master of, John Dalrymple, 
organises the massacre of Glencoe, 
654 

Stamp Act, the, passed, 771 ; repealed, 
772 . 

Stanhope. Earl, death of, 712 ; see Stan- 
hope, General 

Stanhope, General, takes Minorca, 690 ; 

. surrenders at Brihuega, 692; takes 
the lead after the Whig schism, and 
becomes 'Viscount and the Earl Stan- 
hope, 709 ; see Stanhope, flEarl 
Stanley, Mr., afterwards Lord, his 
policy as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
^10; becomes _ Colonial Secretary, 
il >. ; carries a Bill for the abolition of 
slavery, 91 1 ; resigns office, 91a ; .a. 
member of Peel’s cabinet, . 926 ; resigns, , 
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and becomes a leader of the Protec- 
tionists, 931 ; succeeds to the Earldom 
of Derby, 938 ; see Derby, Earl of 
Steam-engine! the, improved by Watt, 
816 ; introduction of the locomotive, 
906 

Steam-vessels, introduction of, 906 
Stephenson, George, introduces loco- 
motive engines, 906 ; appointed en- 
gineer to the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, 907 ; adoption of his 
locomotive, 909 

Stuart, the last descendants of the House 
of, 743 

Subsidiary treaties, 859 
Sunderland, Earl of, becomes Secretary 
of State, 687 ; takes che_ lead after 
the Whig schism, 709 ; resignation of, 
712 

Sutlej, the, battle* on, 951 
Swift, career of, 693 ; political influence 
of, 694; writes The D rapier s Letters, 
718 

Syria, acquired by Mehemet Ali, 921 ; 
restored to the Sultan, 922 


Tacking, successful in the case of a 
bill on Irish forfeitures, 670 ; rejected 
by the Commons in the case of an 
Occasional Conformity Bill, 682 
Talavera, battle of, 867 
Tallard, Marshal, defeated at Blenheim, 

Tasmania becomes a separate colony, 96S 
Tel-el-Kebir, battle of, 971 
Telford, improvement of roads by, 905 
). Temple, Lord, canvasses the House of 
Lords against Fox’s India Bill, 806 
Tennyson, his In Memoriam , 943 
Test * Act, Sunderland and Stanhope 
think of repealing, 710; Walpole re- 
sists the repeal of, 716 ; partial repeal 
of, 895 

Thackeray his T ' anity Fair, 940 
Thiers supports Mehemet Ali, and pre- 
pares for war with England, 922 
Thistlewood proposes to murder the 
cabinet, 88 1 

Thurlow, Lord, his saying about Fox’s 
India Bill, 806 

Ticonderoga, Abercrombie repulsed at, 
753 ; taken by Amherst, ib . ; taken by 
the Americans, 783 
Tilsit, the treaty of, 858 
Tipp-o, succeeds Hyder Ali, and makes 
peace, 805 : defeated by Cornwallis, 
S37 ; defeated by Harris and slain, 838 
Tithes, Irish, difficulty of collecting, 910 
Todleben commands the Russians at 
Sebastopol, 945 

Toleration, -Lccke’s letters on, 652 
Toleration Act, the, 631 
Tone, Wolfe, founds ^the United Irish- 
men, 832 ; sent to France, 834 
Torrington, Earl of, Arthur Herbert, 
defeated at Beachy Head, 657 
Tory party, the, supports William III., 


656 ; political idt:as®of, 672 ; its aims 
in the reign of Anne, 691 \ foreign 
policy of, 692 ; twelve peers crealed 
from, 695 ; its position after the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 699; loses power at Abe 
death of Anne, 702 ; principles ofT at 
the accession of George III., 767; 
secures office under Lord North, 776 ; 
rises to power under Hitt, 808 ; co- 
alesces wtth the majority of theWhigs, 
828 

Toulon, attack by Eugene and Shovel 
on, 689 ® 

Toulouse, battle of, 871 
Tourville, Count of, defeats the English 
and Dutch off Beachy Head, and 
makes himself master of the Channel, 
657 

Town, the, 693 m , 

Townshend, Charles, places duties on 
imports into the American colonies, 
773 ; death of, 774 

Townshend, Lord, becomes Secretary 
of State, 703 ; dismissed by George I., 
709; re-admitted to office, 711; im- 
proves the cultivation of turnips, 813 
Trafalgar, battle of, 854 
Trakir, battle of, 947 
Transvaal Republic, the, foundation of, 
060 ; annexation of, 970 ; acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of, 
97* 

Treason Act, the, carried, 830 
Treasonable Correspondence Act, 828 
Triennial Act, the second, 661 
Troppau, Congress of, 882 _ 

Turin, Eugene raises the siege of, 684 
Turks, the, uprising of the Greeks against, 
884 ; defeated by Ibrahim Pasha, 921 ; 
welcome aid from Russia, z& ; Syria 
restored to, 922 ; at war with Russia, 
944 ; are overpowered by Russia, and 
submit to the Treaty of Berlin, 969 
Turkish dominions, the proposal of 
Nicholas to partition, 94a 
Turner, landscape-painting of, 943 

Ulm, capitulation of, 834 * 

Union with Scotland, 683 ; with Ireland, 
8^2 

United Irishmen, Society of, foundation 
of, 832 ; prepares for an insurrection, 
841 m c zf 

United States, the ; see America, the 
United States of .. ,« 

Unkiar Skelessi, treaty of, ‘signed, 921 i 
abandoned, 922 

Utrecht, treaty of, signed, 4396 ; its effect 
on international relations, 697 


Valley Forge, destitute condition of 
the American army at, 78^ 

Venetian Republic, the oppression of, 
837 

Vernon, Admiral, takes Porto Bello, and 
fails to take CurtageCa, 730 
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Victor Emanuel h.f King of Sardinia, 
afterwardJMCihg of Italy, maintains 
constitutional government, 936 ; joins 
the allies in the Crimean war, 947 ; 
supported. by the French in the war 
for the liberation of Italy, ; 956 ; be- . 
comes king of Italy, 957 
Victoria, accession of, 9x4 ; refuses to 
dismiss Whig Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber, 918 ; marriage of, 926 ; visits 
Louis Philippe, 927 . 

Vienna, congress of, 873 ' 

Villa Viciosa, iattle of, 692 
Villiers, Charles, moves the repeal of 
the Corn Law, 924 ; moves a resolu- 
tion approving of the Corn Law, 938 
Vimeiro, battle of, 864 
Vinegar Hill, defeat of the Irish insur- 
gefits at, 841 
Vittoria, battle of,. 871 
Volunteers, the Irish, 796 ; the English, 
848,957 


ASsagram, battle of, 865 
Walcheren, expedition to, 865 
Walpole, Sir Robert, resigns office, 709 *, . 
opposes the repeal of the Test Act and 
the passing of Peerage Bill, 710 ; re- 
solves to rely on the Commons* not on 
the Lords, ib. ; re-admittecl to office, 
7x1 ; becomes First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, 712 ; his method of managing 
the House of Commons, 714 ; his doc- 
trine of ‘ Quieta non movere,’ 716; 
liis rivalry with Carteret, 718; con- 
tinues in power under George II,, 720; 
his breach with Townshend, ib. ; 
, brings in an Excise Bill, 722 ; with- 
draws the Excise Bill, 724 ; is unwilling 
to go tn war with Spain, 728 ; charac- 
teristics of *he sections of the opposi- 
tion against, ib . ; hopes to end the 
quarrel with Spain by negotiation, 
729; end of Ahe administration of, 
73° ; made Earl of Orford, 731 
Wandewash, battle of, 764 
Washington, burning of the Capitol at, 


his difficulties, 7S4 ; driven by the 
British out of New Jersey, ib. ; regains. 
New Jersey, #84; defeated on. the 
Brandywine, ib . ; winters at Valley 


Wedderburn becomes Solicitor-General, 

WeWesley,\larquis, his ; subsidiary sys- 
; • tem, 859 ; jr^Mornington, Lora 
. Wellesley, Sir Arthur, his victories in 
India, 859; defeats Junot at Vimeiro, 
' 864 ; returns to Portugal, and drives 

Soult out of Oporfti, 866 ; defeats the 


WH, 

French at Talavera, 867 ; created a 
Viscount, ib. ; se e Wellington, Vis- 
count 

Wellington, Viscount, afterwards Duke 
of, defends the lines of Torres Vedras, 
867 ; elements of the success of, 863 ; 
takes Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 
869 ; defeats Marmont at Salamanca, 
and enters Madrid, if\ ; becomes 
Prime Minister, 893 ; supports the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, 896 ; 
fights a duel, ib. ; resignation of, 900 ; 
takes measures against the Chartists, 
935 ; death of, 938 ; see Wellesley, Sir 
Arthur 

Wesley, teaching of, 746 
West Indies, smuggling in, 726 ; ill- 
treatment of Englishmen in, 728 ; 
capture of islands in, 859 
Westphalia, erection of tifl: kingdom of, 
858 

Wharton, Lord, as Thomas Wharton, is 
a member of the Whig Junto, 660 
Whig party, the, misuses its power in 
the second Convention Parliament, 
656; William choose-, his ministers 
fronij dso ; supported by Marlborough 
and Godolphin, 684 ; obtains complete 
control over the ministry, 687 ; im- 
peaches Dr. Sacheverell, 691 ; dis- 
graced by Anne, ib. ; is strong in the 
House of Lords, 695 ; position of, after 
the Treaty of Utrecht, 699 ; supported 
by George I., 703 ; secures a parlia- 
mentary majority, and prepares to 
impeach the leading Tories, 704 ; sup- 
ports the Septennial Act, 706 ; change 
jn the foreign policy of, 707; schism 
in, 709 ; causes of its strength when 
led by Walpole, 713; divisions in, 
722 ; hostility of George III. to, 765 ; 
divided into three fractions, 768 : sc- 
ceders from, coalesce with Pitt, 828 ; 
enters into relations with Canning, 
892; chooses Lord Althorp as its 
leader, 898 ; coalesces with the Can- 
ningites, 891 

Whitefield preaches at Kingswood, 746 
Whitworth, Lord, violent language of 
Bonaparte towards, 848 
Wilberforce denounces the slave-trade, 
823 

Wilkes, John, arrested for an article in 
the North Briton , 769 ; condemned as 
the author of an indecent poem, and 
expelled from the House of Commons, 
770; escapes to France, ib. ; returns 
to England, and is elected for Middle- 
sex, 774 ; expelled from the House, 
and declared incapable of sitting in 
it, ib. ; supported by the njpb, 775 ; 
takes part as an alderman in the im- 
prisonment of a messenger of the 
House of Commons, 779 
William III., chooses his ministers from 
both parties, 649 ; receives the crown 
in Holland, 652 : permits the destruc- 
tion of the Highlanders of Glencoe 
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654 ; dissolves his first parliament, 
656 ; defeats James 1 1 . at the battle of 
the Boyne, id. ; deprives Marl hot o ugh 
of his offices, 658 ; defeated at Stem- 
kirk and Neenvinden, id. ; places the 
Whig Junto in office, 659 ; his grief 
at his wife's death, 661 ; takes Namur, 
6f>3 ; trusts the Dutch more than the 
English, 664 ; plot for the assassina- 
tion of, 665 ; compelled to reduce the 
army, 667 ; signs the first Partition 
Treaty, 668 ; opposed by the House 
of Commons, 670 ; signs the second 
Partition Treaty, 671; appoints a 
Tory ministry, 672 ; forms the Grand 
Alliance, 675 ; death of, 676 
William IV'., accession of, 898 : _ dis- 
misses the first Melbourne ministry, 

912 

Windham enters Pitt's cabinet, 828 
Wolfe, General, sent against Quebec 
753 ; death of, 756 


ZUR 

Wolfe Tone ; see TCnij Wolfe 
Wolseley, Sir Garnet, defeats Arab at 
Tel-el-Kebir, 971 
Wood’s halfpence, 718 
Wordsworth, poetry of, 8S9 


York, Duke of, second son of George 
III., commands in the Netherlands, 
826 

Yorke, Charles, suicide of, 770 
Yorktown, Cornwallis capitulates at, 
794 r 


Zemindary of the district around Cal- 
cutta granted to the East India Com- r 
pany, 764; Clive receives the unit- 
rent for, 801 ' 

Zulu war, the, 970 
Zurich, treaty of, 957 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX 


Armenia, massacres in, 974 ; revolt of 
Cretan Christians, 974 ; Cretans obtain 
self-government, 97s 
Australia, population of, 968 ; Common- 
wealth of, 968 

Buller, General, relieves Ladysmith, 978 

China, war between Japan and, 976 ; 
defeat of, 976; possible break-up of, 

976 ; massacre of Chinese Christians 
and missionaries in, 97 6 ; intervention 
of the Powers, 976 ; order restored in, 

^976 

Crimes Act (*887), 973 
Elementary Education Act (1870), 973 

Gladstone, Mr., third ministry of, 972 ; 
his Home Rule Bill, 972; fourth 
ministry of, 974 ; resignation of, 974 

Irish Land Act (1896), 974 

Kitchener, General, reconquest of the 
r Soudan by, 975 

Kriiger, President, refuses to grant 
political rights to British outlanders, 

977 ; publishes declaration of war and 
invades British colonies, 977 ; flies to 
Europe, 978 


New Zealand, government of, 968 

Plan of Campaign, 973 

Roberts, Lord, relieves Kimberley, and 
occupies capitals of Free State and 
Transvaal, 977 

Rosebery, Lord, succeeds Mr. Glad- 
stone as Prime Minister, 974 

Salisbury, Lord, first ministry , of, 972 j 
second ministry of, 973 ; Irish policy 
of, 973 ; third ministry of, 974 
Soudan, reconquest of, 9752 
South Africa, population oT, 969 ; war in, 

976 

Transvaal, war in, 976 ^Jameson's raid, 

977 ; British outlanders petition 

Queen, 977 ; war declared, 977 : an- 
nexation of, 978 * 

Upper Burma, annexation of, 972 

Venezuela, dispute tg boundary, 975 ; 
impression concerning, * in -United 
States, 976 ; judgment of court of 
arbitration, 976 

Victoria, Queen, death if!, 978k 
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